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A CONSERVATION CHAMPION. 


In the entire range of the conservation propaganda, 
which is attracting a great deal of public attention 
throughout the United States and Canada, no other 
branch thereof is so important as that pertaining to 
the sustention of soil productivity and the interests of 
farm life; for a prosperous habitat in the open country, 
with a preponderating population so living, lies at the 
foundation of the nation’s endurance, power and well 
being. 

In making this broad, general declaration there is 
no fear that it can be successfully contradicted, for it 
is of the nature of the absolute, the self- 
evident, that needs no sustaining argument. 
In assuming its truth there is no need to 
minimize the importance and magnitude of the 
varied interests that are built up on the basis 
of soil productivity. It is true that in the 
history of mankind great nations have been 
developed by warfare for conquest and reprisal, 
as was Rome, and by commerce, as was 
Phoenicia; but if there had been no soil to 
produce and no products of the soil there 
would not have been any provinces worth 
the effect of conquering and few commodities 
for the basis of a material commerce. 

The strongest and the most enduring nations 
of the earth have rested on the foundation of 
agriculture, with an industrious, frugal, con- 
servative population of fairly average virtue, 
like the stable and more prosperous countries 
of Europe and America. The degree of a 
people’s civilization is measured by the 
character of its rural population. Thus if we 
were to estimate the probabilities respecting 
the endurance of a nation our most direct 
procedure would be to ascertain the character 
of its agricultural class, the kind of life that 
it had developed, and the influences tending 
to perpetuate the better elements thereof. 

In vain we may glorify a nation’s commerce, 
manufactures, its transportation facilities, its 
great and growing cities, its financial strength 
and activities, its power and influence among 
other nations, its urban refinements, arts, 
education, luxury, extravagance in all things 
that make up socalled high life, if the rural 
communities are impoverished, ignorant, 
mentally stolid, hopeless and debased, with 
no progress in agriculture, and the soil running 
low in fertility and producing capacity. While 
the soil shall be virgin, as in our own country 
it originally was, a resident population as 
described gradually will reduce the fertile 
lands to unproductive areas, while the people 
grow poorer and more debased. The better 
elements of such a rural community will 
gravitate to the cities, the land will continually verge 
toward barrenness, the dregs and incompetents of the 
people will drag out a mere existence on the land, 
until finally, perhaps, it shall fall into the hands of a 
wealthy and ruling class, with what final result no 
man can adequately conjecture. 

Any scheme of the conservation of the nation’s re- 
sourees that shall not make the agricultural soil para- 
mount to all other resources will in the long run render 
the conservation propaganda nugatory. Commerce and 
the manufacturing industries may thrive for several 
generations while the soil’s fertility is being exhausted, 
but the reaction and deeadence will come finally unless 
agriculture shall be so improved as to keep pace with 
the growth of the other elements of progress. A 
Superstructure will not always endure that is built on 
& weak foundation. Since the food of the people and 
a large percentage of the useful arts depend on the 
productivity of the land it will be fatal to general 
Prosperity and progress to allow the wasting of soil 


fertility to go on lamentably as it has in the past. 

Nor can it be expected that a rural population will 
remain and prosper without sufficient inducement 
thereto in the profit of farming as a business. Espe- 
cially is this true of the young men and women who are 
born in the country. The cities and manufacturing 
towns are constantly draining away the more in- 
telligent and enterprising of the children of farmers. 
This movement will proceed until rural occupation shall 
become so profitable, and social advantages of the 
country shall become so alluring and satisfactory, as to 
hold the rising generation to a country life. The cry 
‘‘Back to the land!’’ should be supplanted by that of 





DR. HENRY WALLACE, OF DES MOINES, IOWA; 
President of the National Conservation Congress. 


‘Stay on the land!’’ But tendencies will have to be 
radically changed before such a reversion can be ef- 
fected. The current census shows that the drift of 
population is from the farms to the cities at an 
accelerating rate. Even in New England, despite the 
constant movement of its people to the westward, the 
cities have shown a prodigious growth in population 
in the last ten years. The like is true of Pennsylvania 
and other eastern states. The growth of cities all over 
the country is beyond all ratio with the increase of 
rural population. When will this unbalancing of 
population cease or be checked, and what influence 
shall work out the desirable change? It is impossible 
to arrive at a conclusion in this respect. 

Considering the importance of agriculture in the 
‘general conservation propaganda, it’ was eminently 
fitting that a distinguished practical farmer and a 
learned farm economist should have been chosen as 
president of the National Conservation Congress, as was 
done at the late annual meeting of that body at St. 


Paul. Dr. Henry Wallace has long been known to the 
American people as an able editor of an agricultural 
journal, as a practical and successful farmer and stock 
breeder, as well as an able writer and speaker on 
rural economics, social statics, as well as an ethical 
teacher. His career has been a remarkable and unique 
one, and somewhat aside from the course by which 
men reach eminence. He was born on a farm in West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania, in 1836, and now is 
in the 75th year of his age. He was educated for the 
ministry of the United Presbyterian church, and from 
1866 to 1876 preached in Illinois and Iowa. Though he 
was forced to abandon the ministry because of incipient 
tuberculosis, from which his brothers and sisters 
to the number of seven had died, the faculty 
for public speaking acquired in pulpit and on 
platform became of great assistance to him in 
his subsequent work. Having been reared on 
the farm, and having a sincere love of that 
pursuit and of rural life, he naturally turned to 
farming for a livelihood. Fortunately, he seems 
to have had some means, for we find that he 
purchased a number of farms in western Iowa. 
He assumed the general supervision of the 
group of estates and spent his time in driving 
. from one to the other in the discharge of this 
function. His interest in the various phases of 
farming was thus aroused and intensified, and 
he developed rapidly as a theorist and demon- 
strator in a wide range of farm economics. 

Being a trained thinker, speaker and writer, 
and naturally given to intense and constant 
activity, he finally established a medium of 
public expression in the shape of an agricultural 
journal, called Wallaces’ Farmer, with office at 
Des Moines, Iowa. This publication quickly 
took rank as one of the leading farm papers 
in the United States in respect to editorial 
ability and the efficient manner in which ques- 
tions of soil treatment and farm management 
were handled. It attracted the attention of 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who pronounced Wallaces’ Farmer the 
most ably edited agricultural paper in the 
United States, if not in the world. 

Mr. Wallace probably has exercised a greater 
influence on the agriculture of Iowa than any 
other man of that state. Back in the ’80s of 
the last century he was the leading apostle 
of the doctrine of ‘‘go to grass,’’ and gave 
the first great impulse to the work of trans- 
forming Iowa from an almost exclusively grain 
growing state into one with diversified interests 
that included stock raising and dairying. He 
established one of the earlier creameries in 
Towa, brought in one of the first group of im- 
ported draft horses, and was one of the earlier 
breeders of improved Poland China hogs when 

that was the only improved hog in this country. He 
is the acknowledged authority par excellence in the 
United States on clover growing, and probably was 
the originator of the special-train idea in the relation 
of that transportation facility to farm business. 
Yielding, and that more than willingly, to his 
religious and moral early bias, he has made it a part 
of his life work to discuss every phase of the farm 
family’s well being, morally, socially and physically. 
He has been zealous in promoting Sunday school work, 
and his paper was the first in the world to publish 
each week an exposition of the International Sunday 
school lesson, which became a popular feature of 
Wallace’s Farmer. It is read by thousands of people 
who make no pretention to the Christian belief, and is 
used by thousands of preachers as an aid to their 
class room instruction. During the fall, winter and 
spring Mr. Wallace, Thursday of each week, gives his 
noonhour to the exposition of the Sunday school lesson 
(Concluded on Page 64.) 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
; paid subscription list! 
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ELMER C. HOLE. 
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This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 


























GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


The Louisiana Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, 
La., has prepared and published a booklet entitled 
‘*Greenhouse Construction of Louisiana Red Cypress.’’ 
The edition is said to have numbered 100,000 copies and 
is intended to show from original written evidences the 
peculiar adaptability of red cypress to this manner of 
construction. Most of these evidences are reproduced 
from outside sources, even the poetry, and, in fairness, 
may be deemed a result in every case of actual expe- 
rience. Besides various comments relating to cypress 
and its uses in a general way, the contents consist: of 
numerous facsimile reproductions of correspondence 
wholly relating to greenhouse construction from dealers 


in or consumers of the wood for that particular use. 
From these letters it seems to be established beyond ques 
tion that for 
‘*pecky’’ 


those uses and that each is freely and satisfactorily used 


sash, high grade, and for benching, 


cypress meets the necessary requirements for 
accordingly. 


THERE STOOD THE MAN. 


October 20 the North Carolina Pine Association will 





meet in semiannual session at Norfolk, Va., as through 
out a long series of years it before has done. There will 
then be no vacant chair, but from the chair there will 
be gone one who long graced it by his unfailing and dig- 
nified and honorable presence, splendid fellowship and 
wise counsel. During the many years in which change 
in the presidency was regularly deemed inadvisable its 
incumbent was not only never failingly present and in 
various and in all ways a friend, counselor and guide 
to his compatricts but was in other essentials—personally 
socially, morally and otherwise—an ornament to his sta- 
tion and an honor to those by whose willing grace he nad 
been so many times chosen to occupy it. In the mean 
time it had not mattered if he said nay, and tried to em 
phasize his refusal, he as often was overruled and as 
often yielded to the refusal upon the part of his fol 
lowers to take ‘‘no’’ for an answer. Nor was this in 
any sense or degree because there was lack of others 
eminently fitted to succeed him and similarly qualified 
to adorn the station. It was not that; it meant that self 
effacement upon the part of those others was a willingly 
chosen expression of how the choice reflected honor upon 
themselves and whose hearts were warmed by the glow 
of the free-will tribute. 

He had been tried and not found wanting; he was all 
that any other could be; he knew and appreciated and 
And there 
was no change until a power intervened, greater than the 


gave more than was expected; why change? 


loving choice of fellow men; it was then that the man 
was superseded and not before. Nothing else could have 
wrought the change; until then there was no opposing 
candidate, no opposition, nothing but willing self-abnega 
tion and a subjection not stronger than that of a silken 
thread, but otherwise unbreakable. Need it be added that 
this man was Edgar C. Fosburgh? 


SIZE OF RETAILERS’ STOCK. 


One problem with the retail lumber dealer 1s the size 





of the stock he should carry. He is’ anxious not to in 
crease his investment beyond his means and his needs, 
since a heavy investment means an increased overhead 
expense and a reduced measure of profit. He is anxious 
also to avoid being burdened with many items of stock 
of small sale which deteriorate in the shed or in the yard 
and which keep his money tied up for a great length 
of time with no turnover. 

But there is a danger line which the retail lumber 
dealer ought not cross. He can be too conservative snd, 
in economizing on the size of the stock carried, he may 
rob himself of business that might otherwise be his. The 
retailer who is sailing close to the wind and endeavoring 
to worry along with a modicum of stock frequently is 
confronted by occasions when sales are either lost or 
delayed by the fact that the stock is not on the ground. 
The results often are a dissatisfied customer and a detri- 
ment to future business. 

It is certain that the dealer ought not allow himself 
to be caught short on the staples. He may be holding 
off in the hope of lower prices more than in a desire to 
keep his investment at a low figure and yet one bill may 
escape him because he could not deliver the goods that 
represents more than the saving that he could effect in 
a problematical slump of the market. Such advice as 
this: must simmer down to a statement that the retailer 


should give this question of 


volume of stock serious 


thought, seeing to it that he is not understocked in his 


desire not to be overstocked. One mistake is as fatal 


as the other. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE GREAT -SOUTH. 


The annual report of the St. Louis Southwestern railway, a line traversing a 
. very important area of the Southwest, shows among other important deductions 
that the ;rosperity of that section is no longer vitally dependent upon cotton; 
for, whereas in earlier periods failure of the cotton crop meant serious general 
depression and was especially disastrous to railroads, that of last year was 
attended by no such results. The redeeming factor consists in the growing 
practice of crop diversification in sections where formerly only cotton was grown 
to any considerable extént. Instead of this the present practice is to cultivate 
corn, wheat, oats, rice and other crops indigenous to that section. This revolution 
has benefited not only carriers but has tendencies the working out of which will 
mean a larger local demand for lumber and better and larger development of 
private and public interests generally. 

A condition heretofore obstructive of this sort of progress in the South was 
that dependence upon cotton growing and the absence of industrial and kindred 
activities which in the meantime held in check the uses of wood products and 
increased the dependence of southern mills upon distant sections of the country 
‘or markets. In spite of these tendencies it is a fact that in most, if not all, of 
the southern states 50 or more percent of the entire output of yellow pine has 
been consumed within the borders of the same states. To what extent this 
growing diversification of erops and industrial development in the past may have 
oceasioned so large a lecal requirement can not be ascertained, but to the extent 
that the same tendencies may hereafter continue to expand the consumption of 
wood products logically will follow suit. In point of fact, from a broadly ex- 
pansive standpoint, it doubtless will also follow in the South as it has in the 
North, that the termination of dependence upon a given industry or product of 
any sort will not necessarily result in paralysis, but, on the contrary, actual 
stimulation. 

An example in point is seen in the history of Muskegon, Mich., throughout 
many early years the largest lumber producing point in the world, but which 
since the tributary timber was cut off has been more prosperous and has grown 
faster than ever before. The trouble with a single absorbing pursuit is that 
other openings are neglected and possibilities hampered instead of developed. In 
this history doubtless is destined to repeat itself in many sections of the South 
where cotton or lumber may hitherto have been depended upon to the ex- 
clusion of other and even more prolific sources of prosperity. It is the factor in 
thesoutlook that invests the interests of cutover timber lands with a glow of 
brighter promise than yet has been adequately realized by even immediately 
interested parties. The future of the cutover timber sections of the South is 
particularly bright with promise and a form of possession its holders will wisely 
be slow to part with at a sacrifice. 





RETAIL LUMBERMEN AND THE POPULATION. 


The Census Bureau of the government is engaged just at present in giving out 
some illuminating figures concerning the population of various cities and states. 
We are startled one day by the statement that some city has increased its popu- 
lation 250 percent during the last decade, and the next day are disappointed to 
find that some other city shows an increase of but 6 percent. There is, of course, 
a tremendous local interest in these figures and a large amount of local pride is 
either created or dampened by the cold, hard statistics as they are bulletined 
from day to day. The larger interest in these figures, however, has to do with 
their significance in indicating the growth and development of various sections 
of the country. 

he retail lumber dealer, like all other business men, has been paying attention 
to these statements and endeavoring to extract therefrom some information of 
the kind suggested. It is important, however, that the retailer ‘should not misin- 
terpret the real importance of the census figures. The population statistics that 
promise the most to the retail trade at large, and correspondingly to the country 
in general, are the figures which show increases in smaller cities of the country, 
many of which have not yet been published. In fact, no more figures concern- 
ing cities of less than 25,000 population will be issued by the bureau until after 
January. 

The rapid increase in the population of large cities is of less importance to the 
retail trade than the smaller growth in the smaller communities. Our metro- 
politan cities already are much congested; and, while important increases in their 
population indicate increased demand for building material, they also indicate an 
increased degree of congestion. Therefore the building demand is not in rela- 
tive proportion to the population inerease. The building operations in the larger 
cities also run more to stone, brick, steel and cement and do not so directly 
interest the dealer in lumber, although he, of course, supplies the interior trim 
and other items of the material. 

The figures that will give the retailer the most cause for joy will be figures 
showing an increase in smaller communities and in rural settlements. An increase 
of a single family in a rural district generally means a house, a barn, fencing 
and other improvements. In large cities it may mean only another apartment in 
a brick flat building or another room in a tenement. If the present census could 
show a general increase of 10 percent in the population of cities under 20,000 
and in farming communities it would be of more significance and more cheering 
to retail lumber dealers than an increase of 25 percent in the metropolitan centers. 

in the figures already announced some cities, as compared with others, have 
shown a disappointingly small increase in population. Yet it is possible that 
figures for the contiguous territory will show that there has been a healthy 
increase in the villages and farming communities surrounding them. If such 
shall prove to be. the case, these cities will really have more cause for elation 
than those which have developed internally without their contiguous population being 
considerably increased. 

It is possible that after a city reaches the proportions of a metropolis in 
the matter of population it runs away from its surroundings and grows much 
more rapidiy than is really good for it. In the smaller towns the tendency is to 


‘ 


grow up with the country, and in consequence every dwelling in the village has 
its counterpart in a newly developed fam. Jt is the figures relating to the 
smaller towns that the retailers may well study with the keenest attention. They 
need not draw any parallels or invidious comparisons ketween their own town 
and the metropolis, for their own, growth of a small percent may be more natural 
and more beneficial than the hothouse growth of larger cities. 





THE PERENNIAL LUMBER TRUST HOBGOBLIN. 


The opening paragraph of an Associated Press dispatch dated Washington, D. 
October 11, reads: 


To determine if there is any foundation for numerous complaints 
received at the Department of Justice alleging the existence of a ‘‘lumber 
trust,’’ special agents of the department are quietly investigating the 
operations of a large number of trade associations and other organizations 
in all parts of the country. 


Instances are mentioned of localities where agents have turned in reports and, 
as further is alleged, ‘‘complaints have been reaching the department from dealers 
and builders as well as individual consumers, alleging the price of dressed lumber is 
fixed by agreement and unduly raised by ‘powerful interests which control the 
lumber industry.’ ’’ Other abuses are cited, and, as it further, appears, ‘‘none of 
the officials would admit any plan of procedure had been determined upon or 
that the investigation had reached the point where any legal step is in order. 
There is authority to say, however, that the investigators are looking for 
violations cf the Sherman antitrust law.’’ 

All of this seems to afford an example of what has been called ‘‘damnable 
iteration.’’ For years similar avowals have been coming out of Washington with 
more or less regularity and irrepressible persistence. The same alleged 
‘violations’? have meantime been under ‘‘investigation’’ not only by the 
Department of Justice but by other departments, more particularly in pursuance 
of the famous Kittredge resolution instructing the bureau of corporations to go 
into the matter, find out and let the Senate know about it. For years and at 
enormous cost of active inquisition and large sums of public money this bureau 
has pursued its investigations to no definite or sustaining purpose. As everybody 
at all conversant with the facts, including the head of the bureau himself, knew 
from the start, the state of facts charged by the senator had existence, if 
at all, in no form rightfully to challenge cognizance by the general government. 
Consequently there has been no report and none. is expected before the last 
trump shall sound, except in the form of a confession of no cause of action. 

The reports and complaints referred to as coming to Washington have been for 
the principal reason that men in high places persist in referring publicly to the 
‘‘lamber trust’’ as a matter of fact. By this means public suspicion is kept 
alive and distrust of denials justified. The animus of this irrepressible crusade 
is obviously enough largely of a political nature and for the principal purpose of 
appeasing a kind of popular wrath due entirely to fraudulent accusations by 
those thus doubly responsible for it. 

Any foundation for the alleged complaints and charges, as anybody at all 
familiar with the facts knows, and as the Department of Justice, with its un- 
limited means of finding out, ought also to know, is, as already intimated, not 
of a character to challenge federal cognizance, much less federal action. Such 
eases, if any, are strictly local and of necessity pertain entirely to the sale of 
lumber at retail, not at all to manufacturers or wholesalers doing an interstate 
business. Of the whole number of organizations of these classes extant in the 
country from end to end, not one has anything to do with prices or any of the 
unlawful restraining devices mentioned in the dispatch. 





MIDDLE WEST INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL FEATURES. 


The bankers and business men of the middle West and the interior generally 
take a more cheerful view of the situation than do the like classes in the eastern 
cities, who are influenced by the state of the security market and high finance. 

The middle West and Southwest have recovered confidence since the outcome 
of the corn crop became known. Since all crops are now made, the grain markets 
tend to an adjustment on an export basis. Though prices have fallen, the decline 
has opened a way for export, since prices previous to harvest were too high as 
compared to those in foreign markets. Now it is thought that there will be 4 
foreign outlet for American wheat, and that this will contribute much to thi 
benefit of business. Packers also expect some expansion of their foreign sales, 

Farmers are not disposing of their produce very freely. The effect of lowe: 
prices for wheat and corn is to check selling, for the time being. It is natura! 
to suppose that after realizing high prices for two or three years farmers wil! 
hesitate about selling at present prices. Sales of winter wheat have been 
free, and receipts of spring wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth were in heavy: 
volyme during late August and the first half of September, but since such ear! 
movement receipts at primary markets have fallen off in a marked degree. How 
ever, enough wheat has been sold for the liquidation of pressing obligations an! 
the relief of country banks. 

Financing of the crops has been, and continues to be, simplified by the ear’) 
accumulation of funds throughout the interior through the marketing of wheat, 
and the payment of debts to banks and merchants with the money thus realize. 
The leisurely way in which marketing of all sorts of products is being done pre 
vents any undue pressure on bank reserves. It is believed that the fall mov 
ment of crops can be accomplished without any serious strain on the money ™ 
sources of the banks. It was predicted that by this time there would be a serious 
shortage of cars for the movement of grain, but such an emergency has not arise", 
and is not likely to occur unless there shall be a rush of cotton consequent © 
some speculative market condition. 

Building operations in western cities contribute a fair volume of industrial 
tonnage and car loading but the larger industries are working mostly on old 
contracts. Iron prices are weak, some recent sales, it is reported, having shown 
a loss to the producers. Steel products are steadier than two or three weeks 22°, 
because the larger interests have determined it that way, and not beause there 
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has been any increase of demand. There are urgent railroad needs that must be 
provided for before long if impairment is to be avoided. At present equipment 
buying is at a low ebb. 

Several of the Chicago banks which had held aloof from the commercial paper 
market for months have resumed buying, but are doing so with marked dis- 
crimination. Not much paper is offered, though the volume of general trade in 
staple lines is large. The cotton bill of lading is a topic of considerable interest 
among Chicago bankers who are directly concerned in a measure, since they under- 
took this year to finance a larger share of the crop than has been their past 
policy. 

The banks maintain a money rate at 5% to 6 percent. Note brokers report a 
concession as low as 5 percent. There is some buying of bonds at gradually ad- 
vancing prices, which is considered one of the more promising features of the 
financial situation. 


SOUTHERN CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 


The Southern Conservation Congress, held at Atlanta, Ga., Friday and Saturday, 
October 7 and 8, marked the first organized effort on a large scale to apply the 
principles of conservation in a local way to the southern territory. 





The congress was organized and arrangements were perfected under the auspices 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. Much of the detail work necessary to the 
perfecting of the elaborate program was handled by E. L. Worshen, state entomologist 
of Georgia. The result of the joint efforts of those who were back of the project was 
a most interesting program, including as its star features Theodore Roosevelt, 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor Willson, of Kentucky, Governor-elect Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, Hon. J. B. White, the lumber trade’s foremost conservationist, B. N. Baker, 
former president of the National Conservation Congress, and many other men, 
prominent in the affairs of the nation, who are interested in one or more of the many 
phases of the conservation propaganda. 

One of the tangible results of the congress was the organization of a state 
association in which W. H. Shippen, of Ellijay, Ga., representing the lumber interests, 
was a powerful influence. 

No elash of interests marred the work of the Southern Conservation Congress and 
no political disputes were permitted to be dragged into its deliberations. In this 
instance, however, as in every other, it is possible to find one feature of the meeting 
which was not entirely satisfactory. The audience was small and the lumber industry 
was not as well represented as it should have been considering the fact that the 
lumbermen of the Southeast have from the first expressed a strong, active interest in 
the problems of forestry and conservation. Yet in a way the industry was represented 
very well, as Hon. J. B. White proved a host in himself, not it is true as a partisan 
representative of Jumber interests alone but as a broad conservationist of the type 
most needed in the development of really practical ideas. 

The trend of the discussion was altogether toward a broader application of the 
principles of conservation. As one speaker expressed himself, ‘‘ What is good for the 
nation is good for the indivdual,’’ and as another viewed it, ‘‘The education of the 
individual which will result in his conserving his own resources will bring about 
conservation of a national character when the doctrine of conservation shall have been 
thoroughly absorbed.’’ 

Mr. White’s discussion of the lumber manufacturer and his relation to conservation 

resented that topic in a new light to many of the delegates. Their attention was 

't called, however, to the analogy between the present situation of the lumberman 
und the predicament in which the coal trade finds itself as outlined by Dr. C. Willard 
Hayes. Reference to a portion of Dr. Hayes’ speech which is reproduced in this 

ssue will show that he, as a representative of one branch of the federal government, 

lvoeated such legislation as would permit the coal men to conserve their coal and 

iarge the consumer enough more than the present price to pay for the conservation. 
Hayes declared forcefully and tersely that conservation must be paid for by the 
sumer. The same state of affairs is found in the lumber trade and his remarks 

con be as forcibly applied thereto. 

However that may be, the lumbermen who are working shoulder to shoulder in 
the conservation ranks are not endeavoring to burden their coworkers with an undue 
proportion of their own troubles and it is possible that the strength of the argument 
advanced by Dr. Hayes as applied to the lumber industry will eventually become 
apparent to the general public without further enunciation by the lumbermen 
themselves, 

There is no question that the conservation outlook in the South is decidedly brighter 
than it was before this congress was held, and there is no question that such action 
as may be taken during the next year will be directed toward a saner and more 
effective solution of the problems to be met as the result of their general discussion 
at Atlanta. 





MISSISSIPPI’S FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


New Orleans correspondence in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN mentioned 
a possibly impending special session of the legislature ‘‘to repair the state’s 
financial condition,’’ the treasury, as it also was stated, having lately become 
practically bare. It also appeared that ‘‘a bond issue was authorized at the last 
session and the bonds have been engraved and delivered, but they have thus far 
been ‘very slow of sale, in spite of the strong appeals to the state pride of local 
investors.’’ To anybody familiar with the attitude of Mississippi toward and, in 
recent years, the character of its legislation affecting such matters the above 
announcement will oceasion little if any wonder. If anything about it is amazing 
it is that the burdens and restraints imposed upon lumber and other corporate 
interests have not been more disastrous than yet has tangibly been made manifest. 

Official salaries are not exorbitant, public works in recent years have not been 
formidable, and unless the interest charge on funded indebtedness is abnormally 
burdensome it is difficult to understand why the revenues of the state should 
have fallen short of the appropriations, or, to reverse the proposition, why the 
expenditures should have exceeded the revenues. Evidently there has been faulty 
administration somewhere, and it is equally certain that it did not have its origin 
in consideration for corporate interests. At any rate, ds the correspondent 
guardedly remarked, ‘‘it is hard to get some Mississippians to admit that the 
State’s attitude toward foreign corporations and outside investors may be at the 


— 


bottom of the present apparent unwillingness of investors to buy securities.’’ 

Not only is this suggestion warranted by the facts, but the attitude of the state 
toward its own corporations, as well as corporate intérests generally, is conducive 
to the same manner of self-infliction. The dominating spirit by which corporate 
ownership has ridiculously been restricted and the freedom of trade principles has 
otherwise been abridged has tended to restrain and has restrained enterprise and 
obstructed development in ways and to an extent distinctly harmful not only, 
as here evidenced, away from home, but among ‘‘local investors’’ as well. It 
may even be assumed that the resources of the latter class logically are so far 
restricted by the same spirit that they but slightly, if at all, exceed the 
requirements of individual borrowers exclusive of longtime investments of the 
sort in question. At all events, it looks at this distance as though Mississippi 
is the victim’ of self-inflicted hardships and will continue to suffer therefrom until 
awakened to some sense of the eternal fitness of things and of the fact that the 
period immediately following the civil war is today out of date. 

Not only have the revenues of the state been restricted by its arbitrary manner 
of dealing with capital, but the industrial development of assessable resources has 
generally been discouraged ‘‘in restraint of trade’’ generally by the same 
shortsighted way of doing things. And so long as political leaders shall find the 
cultivation of such perversion a means of partisan aggrandizement, so long will 
it be difficult if not impossible to counteract its pernicious influence upon, first, 
publie sentiment and finally legislation. 

Supplementary to the above conclusions, it iater appears that reports are current 
along the Gulf coast that work has been begun on the railroad from Columbia, 
Miss., to Gulfport by the Edward Hines Lumber (¢ ompany, of this city, which reports, 
word comes from New Orleans, La., have revived the rumors that the suit brought 
against Mr. Hines by the state and now pending has been or will be settled out of 
court. This litigation, brought under the law limiting 


| corporate ownership to 
$2,000,000, has excited intense interest throughout the state. 


Many prudent citizens, 
realizing the reactionary tendency of the proceeding, believe it to have been ill 
advised. 

Recent discussion of the matter by the press has caused the attorney general of 
Mississippi to take cognizance of the prevailing sentiment, and in an interview on the 
subject that official is reported, in conclusion, to have said this: ‘Aside from Hines 
and this law suit, in my judgment, if Mississippi expects to meet her increased 
legislative appropriations by revenue she must not look much longer to the farm 
and the farmer, but under proper and conservative legislation must extend her gov 
ernmental policies to capital and investment, and one who understands the classifi- 
cation and imposition of taxes could by well regulated laws relieve the farm lands of 
Mississippi from taxation.’’ Here again is an example of catering to a sentiment 
that would impose the cost of public administration upon capital and industry and 
not at all upon farms and farmers. The purpose for obvious reasons may be to stop 
the suit in question, but with the ulterior object of so shaping the tax laws of the 
state as to cast the entire burden upon a class. This, needless to explain, would be 
unequal taxation and, of course, constitutionally invalid. The abrogation of the 
suit against Hines would self-evidently be a very wise thing; the policy suggested by 
the attorney general would as obviously be not only unwise but in the end abortive 
and bad policy. 


A STEP TOWARD FARM LIFE BETTERMENT. 


One fault of Americans as a people is said to be their ignorance of domestic 





economy. The extraordinary opulence of this country has developed in its inhabitants 
spendthrift habits that would be disastrous in the thickly populated communities of 
older countries. The steady migration from the country to the city doubtless is one 
manifestation of this characteristic, the moving influence being a desire for more 
conveniences and greater opportunities than are afforded by country residence, 

Numerous suggestions have beer offered and various efforts have been made to 
stem the tide flowing from country to city, but without appreciable effect. However, 
plans outlined by the country commission of Washington state give promise of a 
considerable degree of success. These plans as outlined provide for establishing a 
model country community center and a consolidated country school near Spokane, 
A conference for perfecting the plans is to take place in that city November 14. 

This move on the part of Washington has been inspired by the report and sugges 
tions of the country life commission appointed some time ago by former President 
Roosevelt, and it is only a preliminary step in a nation-wide coéperative movement 
to teach the youth of the country the fundamental principles of agricultural and 
domestic economy and manual and industrial training. The Spokane community 
center, which is designed to afford place and opportunity for the interchange of 
ideas, will cover about ten acres and will provide facilities for the inhabitants of 
thirty-six square miles of territory. The plans include—hbesides the school building— 
a large community hall, residence for the principal and supervisor, athletic and play 
grounds; water supply for irrigation, stock and fire purposes, and plots for the 
practice of agriculture, horticulture, floriculture’ and forestry. Surrounding and 
passing through the community will be models of good road building. A bureau 
of information included in the plan will contain all available data from state agri- 
cultural departments and experiment stations and books and journals treating sub 
jects within the scope of the institution. 

Inasmuch as the influence of such an institution will be measured largely by the 
character of its directing head, it is of prime importance that the supervisor be a 
man thoroughly imbued with the spirit dominating those with whom the idea origi 
nated. That this fact is realized by those promoting this community center is indi 
cated by. the report that the teachers ‘‘will be men and women with red blood in 
their veins, and able to adapt themselves to the ideals of the center and school of 
the type outlined.’’ Besides having other qualifications, ‘‘they must be broad 
minded and optimistic and must be able to see the human side of life.’’ 

The people of the Inland Empire have shown in numerous ways their ability to 
handle any problem they see fit to undertake, and the manner in which they have 
taken hold of this question at a comparatively early stage in its history gives promise 
that that section of the great West is not only able to protect itself from evils that 
through neglect have befallen older parts of the Union but that it may offer an 
example to be followed with profit by other sections of the country, new and old. 
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BURNED-OVER TIMBER’S EFFECT ON LUMBER SUPPLY. 


Reports from outfitting points in northern Michigan, Wiséonsin and Minnesota are 
to the effect that operations in the woods will begin eariy this fall. The motive for 
this movement is sail to be partly the determinafion to eut all the burnedover timber 
possible to save it from deterioration. 

The strenuous effort that will be made to save scorched timber has given rise to 
the supposition that the result will be, a considerable increase of the eut of hemlock 
lumber and, to some extent, of pine. A like statement could be applied to cedar posts, 
poles and ties. 

As to the hardwoods, the effect of forest fires is less marked on deciduous timber 
than on the softwoods. Hardwood trees may be scorched, or even destroyed, in spots 
where the fire has become concentrated in nearby softwoocds and intense as a furnace, 
but such damage usually covers but a small area in particular instances, and not 
extensively in the aggregate. It is probable that there will not be an appreciable 
increase of hardwood lumber precuction following the forest fires of the late dry 
season, . 

[It would appear that northern lumbermen will bend their first effort to saving the 
burnedover timber, but that does not mean that they will go in for an enlarged cut 
beyond such saving. If they have a sufficicnt cut of the burnedover logs they will 
eut less than the usual amount of green timber, so that the euteome will be about 
the same as if there had been no fires. 

Exception to this proposition might be made, however, in localities where spots 
have been burned over on tracts that had been reserved for future cuttings. In 
such instances the operators may not only secure the logs on the burnéd acreage 
but also on contiguous and interspersed tracts of green timber. This would be done 
as a matter of economy in operating, since roads and camps woulda have to be 
construeted anyway, and by using the plant for a full season’s Work the cost per 
thousand in logging would be minimized. Whether or not the burned timber will be 
eut in individual instances only will depend on the situation. 

In any case it will not necessarily follow that cutting burned timber in the 
season about to begin will swell the lumber supply to undue proportions. Nor does 
it mean that there will be an unusual amount of defective lumber resulting from 
the product of scorched logs. The burned trees fit for lumber will be cut, while those 
too much burned will be left on the ground or eonverte:| into firewood or lumber for 
local use. The prices prevailing for hemlock ‘lumber and jack pine, balsam, tamarack 
and other stuff that now is converted into piece stuff and coarse lumber will not 
justify the shipment of stuff that has been much damaged by fire. Altogether it is 
safe to conelude that forest fires will have no appreciable effect cf increasing the 
supply to the extent of injuriously affecting market conditions. 

It is stated from the Puget Sound country, that but a comparatively small per- 
centage of the standing timber of the Cascade Mountain region has been damaged 
by fire. Assuming that this conclusion is true, there can be no appreciable increase 
of log output on account of cutting burnedover timber and throwing the product on 
the market. The like should pertair to the burnedover timber in the Columbia 
River and Grays Harbor districts. In regard to the situation in Oregon, a compe 
tent authority at Portland states: ‘* From everything we are able to learn we con 
clude that the losses in green standing timber will amount to only a very few millions 
of feet. Outside the fire in the Crater Lake district the less will not amount to over 
10,000,000 feet in Oregon. The principal loss in the Crater Lake district is in the 
government forest reserve.’’ Other information confirms the foregoing statement. 
In the panhandle of Idaho the greater area covered by forcst fires was on 
government reservations. It is probable that the Forest Service will endeavor to 
save the burnedover timber by leasing privileges to cut, but much of it is remote 

from any means of transportation and therefore can not be taken into account as a 


market factor. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD “‘COMING INTO ITS OWN.” 


The eredit for redwood in California antedates the credit aceorded California 





in other respects. The one acerues from the prodigal in nature, the other from 
the prodigal in human enterprise and progress. Both are similarly huge, both 
alike splendid, both superlatively great. Either, too, is ineradieable, the wood 
having withstood the ravages alike of time, storm and the elements, while the 
glory of the state is quenchless and fadeless. While but one of various woods 
that grow there, California is the only state in which redwood grows and, not 
only so, but the trees are restricted to a comparatively small area at that. There 
are two species, the one for show purposes, the other for commerce. The first of 
these—Sequoia gigantea—is most widely known to sightseers visiting the western 
slope of the Sierras. Sequoia sempervirens is found in a narrow belt skirting the 
north coast of California, ard this is the tree of commerce that has helped to 
make the state famous. 

Proof not only against all manner of ravages—the assault even of fires among 
the rest—it not only is a sort of salamander but otherwise Jargely indestructible. 
Converted into shingles, siding, piekets, porch details and any form of construction 
exposed to the weather, it largely is indestructible and a thing of beauty as well 
as utility. Especially is this true when it is covered with honest paint. It distinetly 
is a slow burning material because free from resinous or other inflammable prop- 
erties. In the foriu of shingles it resists ignition as no other wood of commerce 
of the period is known to have resisted it. Properly seasoned it neither swells, 
shrinks nor watps—it ‘‘stays put."’ It runs almost exclusively to upper grades 
and is peculiarly fit for fine interior finishing material. The color and grain 
present in combination a handsome appearance and the wood takes a high finish. 
It is not hard to work and runs to phenomenal widths, sometimes as wide as thirty 
six inches, entirely free from check or other defects. On this general subject an 
expert authority is on record to this effect: 

‘Redwood is a most satisfactory lumber for painting if its characteristies are 
understood. It is of a light, straightgrained, compact. structure, and will aksorb 


paint readily. The Cark color of the wood makes 3-coat work necessary, since 
”? 


the priming coat must be mixed extremely thin to fully satisfy the surface. 

Redwood was at one period subjected to considerable embarrassment because 
remote from railroads and reaching the mills with exceptional difficulty. There 
was a time, too, when the seasoning processes were vaguely understood and the 


necessary facilities were lacking. The prejudice excited by these conditions has 
not in every case been lived down even yet, though little of the sort survives. 
The later employment of ample capital aad the, installation of adequate facilities 
have eliminated these more primitive deficiencies, and these later processes of 
production, handling, manipulation and care of the output have redeemed its 
products from all forms of former drawbacks and the wood is rapidly ‘‘coming 
into its ows.’’ 

Out there it long has been extensively used and is gradually working its way 
eastward, particularly throughout the middle West. As one leading factor puts 
it: ‘‘Not only do its good qualities but the price assures a ready market and a 
great future for redwood.’’ 


WESTERN RATE CASES DECIDED. 


The United States cireuit court at St. Paul, Mian., Monday of this week, decideu 





the cases of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, the Great Northern Railway 
Compaiy and the Union Pacific Railway Company versus the Interstate Commerec 
Commission wherein the railroads have been endeavoring to have set, aside the order 
of the commission establishing certain rates on western lumber to points east of the 
Pembina-Port Arthur line. 

The proceedings in these cases and the report of Special Master in Chancery 
Dickson have already been reviewed at length in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
oral opinion of the court simply confirmed in all respects the master’s report and 
directed the preparation of proper orders; the exceptions filed by both sides being 
overruled. 

On Thursday the decrees were filed; the decree in the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company ease is printed in full on page 43 of this issue. 

The decision of the circuit court is in substance that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in fixing the St. Paul rate at 45 cents and the Omaha rate at 50 cents 
acted in an arbitrary: and unreasonable manner and exceeded its actual authority. 
On this ground the contentions of the railroads insofar as they were allowed by the 
master in chancery are sustained. 

It should be understood that the decisign is of no binding effect, inasmuch as the 
order in dispute wiil expire shortly. The Interstate Commerce Commission was repre 
sented in these cases by Luther M. Walter, of Chicago, who on Thursday advised 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the case would be appealed at once to the United 
Siates Supreme Court and an effort would be made to have the cause advanced on 
the calendar and heard early in the present term. 

It is the generai assumption that the Interstate Commerce Commission will not 
be materially influenced by this decision of the trial court as to the action which it 
may take in the event of the filing of » similar advance at some future time. The 
lumber interests, however, are anxious to see the case prosecuted to a successful 
conclusion if possible and will await with great interest the final decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. 


THE TIME TO BILL AND THE WAY TO BILL. 


The retail lumber business can be oversystematized and overdetailed. System 





costs money and details take time. There is no doubt, however, that a worse erro 
is to neglect details as a measure of economy of either time or trouble when they 
night prevent loss or dispute. It is certain that the wise retail lumber dealer ought 
to observe the essentials without becoming entangled in too intricate business methods. 

The retail lumber dealer who sends lumber out of his yard without immediately 
billing the buyer is omitting a detail in one way or another and laying a foundation 
for trouble. The customer who is most willing to haul out the lumber or to have 
the lumber delivered with the understanding that the dealer is to ‘‘put it on the 
book’’ is the one who will kick hardest and kick quickest when the bill eventually 
arrives, if he thinks there is an error in it. 

Most retail lumber dealers will agree that the time to bill a man for lumber is 
when the lumber leaves the yard. It is then in one place and it can be checked up 
promptly and accurately with the figures that go on to the dealer’s books. An Ohio 
retailer said recently that he made it a practice to bill every man when he bought 
lumber from him within twenty-four hours after the lumber was delivered, regard 
less of the agreed time of payment. He does this as a mezsure of protection fo 
both himself and the customer. This dealer, and possibly other dealers, will be as 
tonished, perhaps, to learn that there are lumber merchants who do not take thi 
precaution. Many of them go farther than this and send out a duplicate, insisting 
that it shall be returned as the receipt of the man who receives the lumber. It con 
stitutes prima facie evidence in any future complaint of shortage. 

This bill can not well be too detailed. If a mixed bill goes out it should sho 
not only the lumber, hemlock and pine etc., but it should show the number 
pieces of various lengths. This requires a little clerical work, but it pays in the en 

There always is an opportunity, too, for error at the yard. Two bills of sheathi: 
going out on two jobs become mixed and one maa receives an overplus and t! 
other a shortage. The man observing the shortage generally will kick, and ki: 
strenuously. The other man may not be so worked up about it. The discovery 
the error at either end of the line will make possible the correction of both. 

While the retailer does not want a system of doing business that is too co: 
plicated, he certainly does not want to err on the other side and attempt to ©» 
business by methods that are haphazard. 


SR eee 


Word from New York by telegraph, dated October 12, shows that Sir Edward 
Holden, a London banker, is in the former city and that as the accredited represen 
tive of his London confreres he had been in various conferences for the adjustment 
of the cotton bill of lading matter, with which the public is familar. The ultima': 
determination of the issue, it is understood, will affect other commodities export: 
to the United Kingdom, including,’ of course, wood goods. On the date named 1 
final adjustment has been given out and none was expected immediately. It, howev: 
at last accounts was announced that a New York cotton exporting house through 
London sources had received the following cablegram: ‘‘Can’t give details, which 
are confidential; but bankers’ proposition on bills of lading controversy is practically 
settled. ’’ 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE. 








Reports from the market centers cf the country at large are various and some- 
what conflicting, as influenced by local and sectional—sometimes personal—condi- 
tions. A digest of general information, however, indicates that withip the current 
month there has been some increase in demand and shipment in respect to nearly 
all the varieties of lumber. ‘It would be strange if this were not so. In midautumn, 
with a generally good outturn of the crops, there should be a seasonable rise of 
trade. This fall it would be pronounced if it were not for the peculiarly sensitive 
state of world finance, which in this country is especially nervous on Wal] Street—a 
condition that is more or less reflected in the banking centers of the entire country. 
Then there is the sulking attitude of the railroads about buying rails and other 
equipment, which is reflected in a depressed steel market as well as that in lumber. 
Yet the woodworking industries continue to run, which calls for the use of hardwood 
lumber and a proportionate amount of the soft woods. This demand has increased 
to a notable extent within recent time, but the call is for small lots with quick 
delivery, showing that consumers are buying only for current needs and are cautious 
about stocking ahead. This character-of business shows that any fear of rising 
prices has not yet been felt in the trade. The hand-to-mouth policy will be pur- 
sued until something shall happen to boost prices in such a positive way that dealers 
and consumers shall no longer be in any doubt that it will be a safe course to stock up 


to some extent. 
* * * 


In the hardwood line the late improvement in demand is the most obvious. The 
factories and larger industries bought lumber leisurely throughout the summer, as 
they needed it for current consumption, which also was at a leisurely gait. When 
vacation season was over and fall orders for goods began to come in consumers were 
forced to buy more stock than they did during the summer. This naturally quickened 
demand and now gives trade the appearance of improvement. It really is a healthy 
condition, because the lumber bought is going into consumption and must be replaced. 
If this eminently legitimate business could be made to swell in volume to the urgency 
point we would have a big hardwood business before Christmas. What is needed is 
a market sufficiently strong, with prices on an ascending scale, so that buyers shall 
be willing to stock up. Then the mill operators could get in shape to finance their 
logging and sawing, whereas now they are to a degree handicapped in these respects. 
Besides, certain lines of manufacture are requiring less lumber than six months ago, 
like the railroads, the car works, automobile manufacturers, and some others. These 
industries will not again be free buyers until the financial situation shell become 
more assuring, or trade shall be stimulated by the demands of another season. 

aa * * 

A ear shortage on a countrywide scale might help the trade in southern lumber 
to a degree. It would act as a dam to keep back supplies from northern markets and 
thus tend to the strength and perhaps the advance of prices. Such a happening, it is 
claimed, would help prices of southern pine, cypress and the hardwoods. A ear 
shortage of considerable importance is developing in southern Louisiana, involving 
cypress and, in Mississippi, affecting yellow pine shipments. The shortage has 
become acute in the yellow pine belt of Mississippi, as reported from Hattiesburg. 
In the Lake Charles-Beaumont district the lack of cars is being felt notably, as well 
is at some of the mills in Arkansas. Thus this transportation handicap is spreading 

the South, under the influence of cotton and rice shipments, and promises to 

me more acute as the season advances. Mill operators, usually denunciatory of 
such an embargo en trade, are almost inclined to hail car shortage as a boon this 
year, for they think that it will check the flood of lumber moving northward at 
figures profitable only to the buyer. If car shortage should ‘develop to an acute 
stage, and last until the fall cotton and grain movement shall be over, a large num- 
ber of northern retailers would be sorry that they had not stocked up with southern 


lumber in August and September. 
~ x 


\n encouraging feature of the general lumber business is the continuance of 
building on a large scale in the majority of the great and medium sized cites. It 
might have been expected that owing to the state of the local market and the 
xeneral recession of business there would have been a falling off of building this 
fall. But such has not been the result, except in isolated instances. Naturally not 
so much building is undertaken in the fall as in the spring, but this year structural 
operations seareely halted in midsummer and activity was resumed after the vacation 
period was over. This state of the building industry is going far to maintain a 
steady demand for lumber used in that line, including hardwoods and the pines. 
If this movement shall be maintained throughout the fall and early winter it will 
go far to prevent a stagnation of the lumber business. If to this could be added a 
rising demand for railroad and ear stuff, and for general manufacturing, the result 
would be a sizeable trade. But a boom should not be expected until financial con- 
(litions shall become clear, the railroads and the big industries shall recover their 
confidence and the political unrest shall pass as a bugbear to investors. But we 
may expect that there will be a fair volume of demand for lumber, based on the 


favorable outturn of the crops and a normal activity of building and the industries. 
* * * 


This week’s reports from the seyeral markets indicate some inerease of orders and 
shipments. Such fall trade as there is to be begins to make a showing, though less 
in volume than would be the case were there more buying 

SOUTHBRN PINE. by the railroads, the car builders, the greater industries 
and the retail dealers for stocking up. Yet in the 

\geregate there is a good deal of lumber moving. The main complaint is a lack 
‘t urgency that makes for strong prices. It is surmised that the big operators who 
are claiming that they are selling more lumber than they were at a corresponding 
time last year are making such concessions in prices as fairly to foree men to 
aecept the offers as a mere matter of speculation. Car shortage in Mississippi, 
A rkansas and the Lake Charles-Beaumont territory is beginning ‘to be felt when quick 
Shipments are desired, and this is considered as the beginning of a freight blockade 
that may spread all over the cotton states. If that condition should arise it probably 


( 


would have the effect to harden prices and possibly advance them if the embargo 
should continue into the winter. In the New Orleans district demand is somewhat 
better. Individual mill concerns insist that they are standing out for prices, but 
that position is not borne out by the prices on lumber sold north of the Ohio river. 
Export demand at New Orleans is said to be a little better, but the advance in ocean 
rates is interfering in shipments. At Kansas City it is reported that the volume of 
business for the last ten days has been considered satisfactory by the large dealers. 
Prices have not changed, though more strength is shown on some items. Owing to 
favorable weather for drying the corn crop and for work on the farms, marketing 
ete. it is concluded that there will be a heavy demand for yard stock within the 
next sixty days. At that point car shortage is not being complained of so much as 
recently. The feature most talked about in northern markets is the weak and irregular 
condition of prices. Continued building is employing a large volume of yellow pine, 
but it has to compete with hemlock, spruce,-fir and the hardwoods for interior work, 
so that the abundant supply is taken advantage of to insist on bargain prices. This 
will be the case until a ear shortage or the recurrence of railroad and industrial 


demand shall cause a vacuum in northern stocks. 
* oa _ 


At Minneapolis and St. Paul the factory trade is dropping off a little, the yard 
trade of the Northwest remaining about unchanged in volume. The eall still is for 
small lots to meet immediate necessities. The lineyard 

NORTHERN PINE. men have resolved not to place any large stock orders 
this fall, but to keep down supplies and run light during 

the winter. With that policy pursued by the majority there should be an active 
demand to fill up assortments when, next spring, trade shall open. In the particular 
named characteristic of the northwestern trade in northern pine the parallel is exact 
with the general trade of the country at large. Since production has been unusually 
restricted in the upper Mississippi district operators are at ease and are not at all 
inclined to fear a panic. The late fires in northern Minnesota have wiped out in the 
neighborhood of 40,000,000 feet of lumber, which, of course, has made that much 
of a hole in aggregate supplies. On the Menominee river, Green Bay district, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, the hung-up drive has come down to the mills at Marinette 
Menominee, and idle saws have resumed cutting. Chicago wholesalers state that 
stocks of good lumber at interior mills are low and broken, and that there is little 
prospect of improvement in this respect before next season. Prices are steady at the 
mills and in the markets. At Saginaw valley points there is a fair volume of 
business in pine lumber products, and a sufficient supply to keep the factories going. 
The box business is more active than it was. orders arriving fast enough to keep the 
shops busy. Sash, doors and all pine building material are in good demand, There 
is but small fluctuation in prices. At Buffalo and the Tonawandas the feeling is 
hopeful, though the fall trade has not equaled expectations. Down through Ohio the 
trade has improved considerably, according to our Columbus reports. At Pittsburg 
demand continues to improve, though slowly. There is a seareity of high grade stock 
and prices are held firmly. In the lower grades the situation remains unchanged. 


References thus made reflect the market throughout the country. 
7 * — 


A noticeable increase in the call for lumber and shingles to go eastward by rail 
is reported from Puget sound and Columbia river points. It is hoped that this is 
the beginning of a movement destined to swell into 
MOUNTAIN AND considerable volume. At Portland the local requirement, 
SLOPE. a fair foreign demand and some shipments to California 
are keeping the mills running. Late rises in the streams have brought out an ample 
supply of logs. There is a better call for cedar siding in the Puget Sound country. 
In the Inland Empire trade is fair to good, but it might be in heavier volume. Shop 
lumber is in constant demand, and all of that which can be made in the Empire or 
California will have no difficulty in finding an outlet under any state of the market 
for lumber in general. 
» n x 

The trade in hardwocd lumber is brightening considerably. The call from the 
factories which consume hardwood lumber is maintaining a good volume, though the 
buying is for current needs. The great industries are 
using less than last year, or at least are stocking up 
less. There is caution about reaching ahead too far, 
and the railroads are signing contracts for less material than last year; yet there 
is a good demand for car and railroad oak at upper Ohio river points. Indications 
are that from now forward there will be a fair demand for the hardwoods, with 
some increase, as is usual at this season, when stocks are getting into shipping 
condition at the mills. High grade oak is commanding the most attention from the 
Ohio river southward, and plain oak of the upper grades in the East. 

In the North birch is the scarcest of any high class hardwood and the demand for 
it is good. Wide, clear poplar has dulled under the influence of the recession in the 
automobile business, but it is expected that the call will-again be heard when the 
auto making concerns shall have made arrangements for next year’s manufacture. 
Low grade poplar is somewhat neglected, and the like is measurably true of all 
southern coarse lumber used for boxmaking, though improvement is expected after 
the first of next year. Maple is in demand, there being an especial search after clear 
thick stuff. Maple flooring is moving in volume. Basswood is somewhat slow. 
Altogether the hardwood business is by no means dead, and the promise for future 
demand is regarded as bright. 


HARDWOODS. 


* o ” 

At the Louisiana mills a fairly good business is reported, with severe car shortage 
hampering shipments. Production is under normal at present and stocks are somewhat 
. broken. Prices are somewhat irregular, but good stock 

is held with an approach to steadiness. At northern 
points the cypress trade is spoken of as favorably as that. 
in any kind of lumber. Finishing of interiors calls for a good deal of cypress 
of the available grades, which feature is an established one in the cypress movement. 


CYPRESS. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


A deal without parallel for magnitude has just been closed 
by Josiah V. Thompson, of Uniontown, Pa., with the Standard 
Oil Company for the transfer of 550,000 acres of coal land 
located in Washington and Greene counties, Pennsylvania, 
and in six West Virginia counties, involving about $100,- 
000,000. 

In the two years ended September 30, 1910, the total cash 
collections of the Washington State Land office at Olympia 
aggregated $3,932,640, as compared with $2,742,953 for the 
previous two years and considerably more than double the 
$1,689,764 collected the two years ended September 30, 
1906. 

Options on about 9,000 acres of land in St. Louis county, 
Missouri, have been taken by a company for the purpose of 
prospecting for oil and gas. 


At Muskogee, Okla., the International Indian Congress met 
October 10, with representatives of every Indian tribe in 
North America in attendance. 


Estimate of Chicago’s church census, taken October 8 and 
9, shows 2,000,000 reached; number without church prefer- 
ence, 175,000; regular church attendants, 900,000; irregular 
attendants, 475,000; number with membership letters, but 
out of touch with churches, 450,000, and refusal to give in- 
formation, 1,000. 

At the present rate of mortality 2,000,000 persons will 
die from tuberculosis in the next ten years, according to 
New York State Health Commissioner Porter, who addressed 
Cornell students at Ithaca, N. Y., October 11. 

Michigan's wheat yield this year is estimated by the 
secretary of state in his crop report, October 8, at 15,- 
200,000 bushels with the yield per acre at nineteen bushels. 

October 19, the 129th anniversary of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis, will be celebrated on the surrender field 
at Yorktown, Va. 

Permits for additions to its Omaha (Neb.) shops to cost 
$225,000 have been taken out by the Union Pacific railroad. 
Since January ‘the road has taken out permits for $1,400,000 
improvements at the shops. 


William B. Dana, founder and publisher of the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, died October 10, at Mastic, Long 
Island, at the age of 81 years. 


Ren Nakashoji, vice minister of communication of Japan 
and president of the board for the investigation of the 
hydro-electric power resources of that country, arrived at 
New York, October 7, to confer with the Japanese ambcs- 
sador at Washington, D. C., and to continue a study of 
electric power plants in this country. 


lor the year ended August 31 the inheritance tax collec- 
tions in Illinois totaled $1,000,000, according to the report 
by Inheritance Tax Attorney Lincoln recently. Bequests of 
nonresidents brought to Illinois $200,000 in revenue. 


Definite standards of safety appliances to be attached to 
railway cars and locomotives were agreed upon October 7 at 
Washington, D. C., by a committee appointed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is estimated that the pro- 
posed changes in equipment will cost the railroads about 
$50,000,000. 

Six convicts made a sensational escape from Sing Sing 
prison at Ossining, N. Y., October 7. 


An attempt by George Fong to kill Prince Tsai Hsun, 
uncle of the emperor of China, before he boarded the liner 
Chiyo Maru at San Francisco for China, was frustrated 
October 3. 

News was received at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York city, October 8, that the Congo expedition 
which has been in the jungle of equatorial Africa since 
June, 1909, has obtained 1,200 animals and 1,500 birds 
for the collections and a unique ethnological collection of 
700 numbers gained from the mangbetu. 


Explosions at the Starkville (Colo.) coal mines October 8 
entombed fifty-two or more miners. Rescuers are at work. 
Annually $2,000,000,000 is spent by Chicagoans because 
of deaths due to preventable diseases, according to Charles 
B. Ball, chief city sanitary inspector. The number of deaths 
each year due altogether to carelessness he placed at 4,000. 


W. R. Hearst, owner of the New York American, announced 
October 9 that he will give a prize of $50,000 to any aviator 
who within one year flies from the Atlantic seaboard at 
Boston or New York to the Pacific coast at Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, or the reverse. 


Ed Howe, proprietor of the Atchison Globe, Atchison, Kan., 
October 12 offered a prize of $1,000,000 for the first aero- 
plane flight from New York to London, England. 

A gain of $1,921,663 in net revenues for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1910, is shown by the sixteenth annual report 
of the Southern railway, made public at Atlanta, Ga., Octo- 
ber 12. 

Statistics compiled by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, New York city, October 5, show that the output of 
automobiles in the United States for the season of 1910 
totaled approximately 80,000 cars, valued at about $240,- 
000,000. 

At a banquet of the'Knights of Columbus of Chicago and 
guests of honor at the Congress hotel October 12 it was pro- 
posed and heartily supported by all following speakers that 
the anniversary of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus be made a great international American holiday. 


> 


Washington. 

Under the auspices of the American Humane Association, 
the first international humane conference ever held in 
America convened at Washington, October 10,* with repre- 
sentatives from various nations in Burope and Asia in at- 
tendance. Judge Richard 8. Tuthill, of Chicago, was lauded 
for the impetus he gave the movement for adequate pro- 
tection to children in this country. 


Associate Justice William H. Moody, of the United States 
Supreme Court, has tendered his resignation to President 
Taft, to take effect November 20. 


Actual steps in the direction of the preparation of a 
reciprocity treaty between the United States and Canada 
were taken by the Department of State with President Taft 
at Beverly, Mass., October 7. 


In a report to the War Department recently Maj. Gen. F. 
D. Grant stated that the present mental and physical strain 
upon the officers serving with troops is greater than should 
be expected from them even in time of war. 


Meat curing by electricity will be given a thorough test 
by commissary officers under the direction of Commissary 
General Sharpe, with a view to adoption of the system for 
the army. 

To return the cordial expressions of friendship expressed 
by the sultan, a special mission to the Ottoman empire, com- 
posed of Assistant Secretary of State Huntington Wilson 
and Irwin B. Laughlin, secretary of the embassy at Berlin, 
has been created by President Taft. It is expected to 
foster relations generally between the United States and 
Turkey, which offers an attractive market to American com- 
mercial competition. 

Receipts of the Washington postoffice for September 
amounted to $105,263.32, an increase of 1.6 percent as com- 
pared with September, 1909. The receipts for this year ended 
September 30 amounted to $310,555.87 as against $298,326.48 
for the corresponding period of 1909. 


During August the export trade of the United States to 
every part of the world increased over $12,000,000, accord- 
ing to a summary completed by the bureau of statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. In the eight months 
of the calendar year ended August the value of exports to 
Europe was nearly $62,000,000 and the imports for the 
same period were more than $525,000,000. 


Reports by the Panama Isthmian Canal Commission re- 
cently showed ‘that August 31, 35,867 employees were actu- 
ally at work on the canal and the Panama railroad and of 
this number 29,950 were canal employees. No labor recruit- 
ing during the month was necessary. 

Respcnding to an appeal from the Honduran government 
to the Department of State the United States gunboat 
Princeton October 8 was headed for Amapala, a revolution 
hotbed, to look after American interests. 


In a crusade by pure food experts of the Department of 
Agriculture to insure cleanliness and purity in the oyster 
supply of the District of Columbia, cargoes of three boats 
at a Washington wharf were seized October 8. 


October 8 the postmaster general issued an order that 
henceforth land grant railroads shall receive but $15.39, in- 
stead of $17.10, the old rate, for each 2,000 pounds of mail 
in excess of 48,000 pounds carried by them. 


Suppression of news, when it relates to the desire of the 
people of the Philippines for self-government, deceit ‘and 
inefficient and wasteful expenditures for public institutions 
were charged against United States officials in the Philippine 
islands by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chi- 
cago, in an address to the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, 
October 8. 


With the election of Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise as president, 
and the selection of London as next meeting place, the 
Eighth International Prison Congress came to an end October 
8 at the Bureau of American Republics, Washington. 


American consuls abroad, the public health marine hos- 
pital service and immigration inspectors at all American 
ports are working in unison to prevent the entrance of a 
ease of cholera into this country, it was announced at Wash- 


od 


ington October 7. 


Revenues of the water department during last fiscal year 
ended June 30 aggregated $600,184.36 or $25,000 in excess 
of the previous year, according to the annual report of 
George W. Wallace, water registrar of the District of 
Columbia. 

Bill Macabee, oldest veteran of the United States navy, 
who celebrated his 107th birthday September 22, died October 
5 in the United States naval home, Philadelphia, of which 
he had been an inmate thirty years. 


October 22 a commission will meet at Washington to in- 
vestigate the desirability of enacting further employers’ 
liability legislation, which was authorized in a bill originated 
by Congressman Sabath, of Chicago. 

During the twelve months ended October 1, 115 national 
banking institutions went into liquidation. Lawrence O. 
Murray, controller of the currency, has declared that he will 
force every weak bank out of the field when its directors 
refuse to put it on a firm basis. 


As officially announced by the federal Census Bureau re- 
cently Orange, N. J., has a poputation of 29,630; Wichita, 
Kans., 52,450; San Diego, Cal., 39,578; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
32,881; Council Bluffs, Iowa, 29,292; Wheeling, W. Va., 
41,641; Wallingford, Conn., 11,156; Kansas City, Kans., 82,- 
331; Butte, Mont., 39,165; Decatur, Ill., 31,140; Macon, Ga., 
40,665. Vermont has a population of 355,956 as compared 
with 343,641 in 1900. 


It was officially announced October 7 that the Department 


of the Interior had approved the recommendation .made by 
George Wright, commissioner to the five tribes, to sell all the 
unallotted lands of the Indians in eastern Oklahoma. About 
1,618,000 acres will be offered for sale before December 1. 


During the eleven months ended June 30, 1910, rubber 
amounting to 96,000,000 pounds was imported into the United 
States, an increase of 13,000,000 pounds over the correspond- 
ing period preceding. 


FOREIGN. : 


At Pekin, China, October 8, 100 Chinese merchants gave 
a farewell banquet to the delegation of American business 
men representing the chambers of commerce on the Pacific 
coast. Never before has a body of foreigners been received 
in China with such good will and kindness. 


At Berlin, Germany, the three days’ celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin began October 10 with a religious ceremony 
in the cathedral. 

According to information received from a competent source, 
it was reported from St. Petersburg, Russia, October 10 that 
the Ottoman government has refused to sign the convention 
with Roumania before arriving at a solution of the loan 
question. 

Since the opening of 1909 there have been twenty con- 
solidations of industrial corporations of Canada, authorized 
capital aggregating $199,600,000. 

Italy’s foreign trade in motor vehicles for the first six 
months of the present calendar year shows a decline of 
$598,300. 

Turkish forces sent out from Constantinople to collect 
arms from the Druses of the Suweidah district of north- 
western Syria killed about S00 Druses who attempted to 
block their progress. It was reported, October 8, that the 
soldiers were marching on the Druse stronghold on the 
Shabatrieri. 

Prof. Ernst von Leyden, eminent German physician and 
scientist, died at Berlin, Germany, October 5. He was chosen 
to represent Germany at the International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C., in 1908. 

In mine No. 2 at Palau, Mexico, which was wrecked by an 
explosion October 1, six Japanese were found alive October 4. 
Seventy-one bodies were recovered October 5. 

From London, England, October 8, comes the satement that 
several men of science are expressing the opinion that the 
world’s supply of oxygen is diminishing. 

Canada’s revenue for the first six months of the fiscal 
year, which began April 1, was $56,148,183, an increase of 
$8,794,373 over last year. 

Francisco I. Madero, recent antireélectionist candidate for 
the presidency of Mexico, arrived at Laredo, Tex., forfeiting 
a bond of $8,000 Mexican on which he was released from 
prison at San Luis several months ago. He will carry on his 
campaign against Diaz from San Antonio, Tex. 


Mexican officials at Cananea October 6 announced the re- 
discovery of the old Santa Teresa gold mine, which was 
known to have been worked by the Spaniards more than a 
century ago and which has been lost since 1810. 

Before the Duma next session the Russian cabinet will 
bring a new military service tax, at a rate of $2.50 a head 
annually for four years, on all men of 21 years who may be 
exempted from serving with the colors according to existing 
laws. The tax is expected to produce yearly $6,000,000. 


Captain Macievich, Russian military aviator, was killed at 
St. Petersburg, Russia, October 7, in a fall from a Voisin 
biplane at a height of 1,640 feet. 

In a revolt at San Carlos fortress and prison on San Carlos 
island, Venezuela, October 7, six officials were killed and 200 
prisoners escaped. Government troops now occupy the for- 
tress. 

A contract to build a railroad from Guietterez, Zacatecas, 
to Durango, Durango, has been made between the State of 
Durango and G. Palmer, representing the National railways 
of Mexico. 

Official reports show that October 8 there were 205,418 
cases of cholera in ‘Russia, with 95,963 deaths. Five new 
eases of cholera in the provinces of Caserta and Naples, 
Italy, were reported October 8. Two deaths occurred in 
Naples province. 

Natives of Johannesburg, South Africa, were terrified 
October 3 by the appearance of a huge meteor which seemed 
half the size of the full moon and which illuminated the 
sky fully three minutes. Astronomers estimate the meteor 
was not more than 150 miles from Johannesburg. 


Jose Relvas, new minister of finance of Portugal, October 
12 declared one of the first acts of the government would be 
to impose obligatory secular education and that the repub- 
licans would recognize liberty of conscience. The government 
has issued a decree granting general amnesty to all military 
and naval offenders. King Manuel and the queen mother will 
leave Gibraltar for England on the royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert which sailed from Portsmouth, England, October 12. 


October 13 the Greek cabinet, of which M. Dragoumis is 
premier, resigned, owing to the complications with Turkey 
and to internal dissensions. Owing to the reluctance of other 
political leaders to take control, it is possible that King 
George will ask Premier Dragoumis to form another non- 
partisan cabinet. 


Elaborate military precautions have been taken by the 
Spanish government to check any rioting should the flame of 
revolution overlap the Portuguese frontier. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








For the first time in the history of this country’s 
commerce more than one-half the total exports from 
the United States consists of manufactures. This is 
shown by the reported figures of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, covering the eight months ended 
with August of this year. The total exports for the 
period indicated were $1,027,000,000 in value, of which 
manufactures comprised 52.8 percent; or a valuation of 
$542,750,000. In the corresponding eight months of 
1909, out of a total export of $989,000,000 manufac- 
turers contributed $475,000,000, or 48 percent of the 
total; in 1908, $472,000,000 out of a total of $1,075,000,- 
000, or 44 percent of the total. Ten years ago, taking 
the figures for the entire year, manufactures included 
3514 percent; twenty years ago, 21 percent, and thirty 
years ago 15 percent of the total. The value of manu- 
factures exported ‘during the first eight months, this 
year, averaged more than $2,500,000 each business day; 
in 1900, a little over $1,500,000, and in 1890, a little 
over $750,000. 

The increase in the exportation of manufactures in 
the eight months of this year, ended with August, per- 
iained to several of the leading products. Agricultural 
implements showed a total of $23,000,000 against 
$21,000,000 in 1909 and. $19,750,000 in 1908; cars and 
carriages, $17,000,000 against $11,750,000 in 1909 and 
$13,000,000 in 1908; automobiles and parts thereof, 
$9,500,000 against $5,500,000 last year and $4,000,000 
two years ago; india rubber manufactures, $7,333,000 
against $5,333,000 in 1909 and $4,500,000 in 1908; 
scientific instruments and apparatus, $7,500,000 against 
$6,250,000 in 1908; steel rails, $7,000,000 against 
$4,750,000 in 1909 and $4,333,000 in 1908; sheets and 
plates, $9,000,000 against $5,500,000 in 1909 and $4,000,- 
000 in 1908; structural iron and steel, $5,000,000 against 
$3,000,000 in 1909 and $4,500,000 in 1908. Other in- 
creases were in builders’ hardware, electrical machinery, 
metal working machinery, mining machinery, sewing 
machines, typewriters, miscellaneous machinery, manu- 
factures of iron and steel as a whele, sole leather, 
glazed kid, leather as a whole, boots and shoes, lubricat- 
ing oil, naphthas, books and maps, lumber, which showed 
a gain of $6,000,000, in spite of the cry about depressed 
foreign lumber markets. In a few cases, such as respects 
copper, illuminating oil and cotton manufactures, the 
exports of the eight months under review were slightly 
below those of the like months in 1909. 

It is observed that the increases in value indicated 
were the result of increased quantities exported, not of 
increased prices. It is also noted that with the increase 
in the percentage which manufacturers show in the total 
exports there was a marked change in the distribution 
of exports to the various portions of the world. The 
share sent to Europe, the greatest manufacturing divi- 
sion of the world aside from the. United States, was 
59 percent against 65 percent in the fiscal year 1909, 
74 percent in 1900, 79% percent in 1890 and 86 percent 
in 1880. North American countries in the eight 
months of this year took 26 percent against 17 percent 
in the fiseal year 1905, 13% percent in 1900 and 11 
percent in 1890; South America, 6 percent against 3% 
percent in 1905, 2% percent in 1900 and 4% percent in 
1890. Asia and Oceanica show no particular change in 
the receipt of our exports from the amounts in previous 
years, 


* * * 


_A correspondent of the Commercial Times, of Chicago, 
(ligests a treatise of the banking system of Canada, by 
Prof, J. ¥. Johnson, of the New York University, sub- 
stantially as follows: 

__A-chartered bank in Canada is a bank of branches. 

The parent bank, technically known as the ‘‘head 
office,’’ neither takes deposits nor lends money. ' The 
general bank act is subject to revision every ten years. 
Its present form reaches back to 1890. No Canadian 
bank, organized under the act, can have a capital less 
than $500,000. All must be subscribed and one-half 
paid in before the bank can open for business. 

: here are but twenty-nine banks with head offices in 
Canada, but many branches exist, the total number being 
2,200. The Canadian law does not require the banks to 
in any way set aside any kind of security for the protec- 
tion of the note holder. Banks are not required to carry 
a cash reserve, either against notes or deposits; a feature 
in strong contrast with the requirement in the United 
States. Nevertheless, the Canadian banknote is accepted 
at par all over the Dominion. Notes issued to the 
amount of the paidup capital of the bank must be re- 
deemed at its head office, and in seven redemption cities. 
The banknote is almost the sole circulating medium 
in Canada. The people have confidence in it because 
it is tested every day at the clearing houses. It is 
considered as good as gold. The daily test in the clearing 
houses, with the check on the branches thus assured, safe. 
guards the integrity of the note issues from day to day. 

Professor Johnson considers the lack of legal tender 
quality pertaining to Canadian banknotes, and the lack of 
* government guaranty, as the real source of strength 
in the curreney of the country—another sharp contrast 
between monetary conditions in the Dominion and the 
United States. The professor says: ‘‘If it (money) 
's made a legal tender, or like money itself, or if its 
redemption 1s- guaranteed by a strong government, there 
always is the danger that ignorant classes of people 
will regard it as money itself and withdraw it from 
cireulation. ’’ 


Professor Johnson finds that the strength of Canadian 


banking lies in two features—the elasticity of its note 
circulation and the solidarity and unity of its system. 
Panics arise because of the lack of cash. This lack, he 
says, rather over-confidently we may suspect, is not 
felt in Canada, because when the stress comes the bank 
can pay out its own notes, which are just as acceptable 
as lawful money. To this it can be said that when bal- 
ances with the United States, or other foreign countries, 
have to be settled real money is required; that is, gold. 
Such settlements, however, can be made by international 
exchange, on which of course a discount must be paid. 
So long as Canada relies on its unguaranteed banknotes 
as a medium of its domestic exchange, it is fortunate that 
it has a big cousin close by who can hand out the real 
money when it is needed. It is noticeable that Canada 
has to import gold from New York every fall with which 
to make settlements. Moreover, Canadian banknotes are 
not current in the United States, neither is Canada’s 
subsidiary silver, except in Michigan and other con- 
tiguous territory, where the railroads can pass along the 
dimes and quarters until they get back again into 
Canada. United States national banknotes are as cur- 
rent in Canada as they are in this country, and are easily 
exchangeable for gold values in Europe, because there 
is a government guaranty of par value with gold behind 
them. j 

The long system of apprenticeship required of bank 
managers in Canada produces experts, it is claimed by 
Professor Johnson, each one having an expert’s regard 
for the opinions of his fellow experts. Consequently no 
manager will adopt a policy regarded by his competitors 
as dangerous. As a result, the author says, Canada has 
a banker’s opinion with regard to the business situation 
that is distinct from the opinion of bankers in the 
United States. 

* * > 

According to recent reports the aggregate earnings of 
twenty-five railways in the United States in September 
were about $46,500,000 as compared with $43,224,359 in 
the corresponding month of 1909. It is conjectured that 
fair increases over the previous year may continue for a 
time. The gains for the current year have been fully up 
to a normal rate. The decline in bank exchanges, and 
in the volume of general trade, however, is taken to 
foreshadcw a decline in railroad earnings, though the 
decline is likely to show the usual tardiness peculiar to 
such fallings off in earnings compared to the decline in 
bank clearings and trade. The Wall Street Journal 
observes that the question when gross earnings shall 
begin to show declines from earnings of the previous year 
is of peculiar interest, because by the time such declines 
are apparent the security markets may have reached 
and passed their lowest points. Declines in past de- 
pressions began as shown in the following statement: 


In bank In railroad 
Depression. exchanges. earnings. 
1873-1877 February, 1873 February, 1874 
1884-1885 March, 1883 June, 1884 
1903-1904 April, 1903 April, 1904 
1907-1908 December, 1906 December, 1907 


The experience ‘of 1893-94 does not shed much light 
on the subject, since the movement of bank exchanges 
was thrown out of normal by the Baring panic in the 
fall of 1890. It is to be noticed, however, that in the 
other instances cited railroad earnings have been about 
a year late in responding to the decline in volume of 
general trade; in other words, they haye been about a 
year behind bank exchange declines. In the present 
instance bank exchanges showed their first considerable 
decline from the year previous to August of the current 
year, which would seem to suggest that railroad earnings 
might begin to show various declines about August 
next year. These shrinkages. are likely to occur before 
rather than after that date, owing to the seasonable 
reaction in trade. 

~ * * 

The total pig iron capacity of the country at the 
present time is stated to be between 38,000,006 and 40,- 
000,000 tons a year. The blast furnace companies, owing 
to necessary shutdowns for relining ete., could not pro- 
duce more than 33,000,000 tons a year. But pig iron 
production at the rate of 33,000,000 tons a year would 
be 8,000,000 in excess of the country’s present require- 
ments, says the Wall Street Journal. The same paper 
estimates that had there been no extraordinary move- 
ment toward increased steel construction over the last 
few years prices of steel would not have given way so 
easily as has been witnessed. Under present conditions 
manufacturers are compelled to take concerted action for 
the purpose of preventing price demoralization. Con- 
sumers hold to the opinion that artificial quotations 
ean not be maintained, and it is because of this that 
they are in no hurry to buy steel. 

* + * 


The state of finance and business in the United States 
and Canada depends much on conditions in England, and 
relatively in France and Germany. .We should not for- 
get that the Baring Bros. failure in 1890 was the pri- 
mary cause of the panic. in this country in 1893. So 
long as we must depend on an export trade to Europe 
for the maintenance of our trade balance conditions in 
Europe will have a direct bearing on conditions in this 
country. For several months the state of the money 
and security markets in London has caused some un- 
easiness on both sides of the ocean. -The budget im- 
broglio, the death of King Edward, the rubber boom, and 
other happenings were disturbing factors. Now labor 
troubles and the result of the South African elections 


. 


are cited as having induced the late fall in consols to 
80, though. that seemed to have caused no excitement 
because it was discounted in advance. But the collapse 
of the rubber boom probably is the main cause cf the 
present dull condition of the security market and the 
fall in prices of stocks. When the fall began shares in 
rubber schemes became unmarketable, and the unfortu- 
nate gamblers in many cases found themselves loaded 
with stuff that was a burden on their shoulders because 
they were obliged to carry it with repeated payments, 
though the ‘‘properties’’ were continually declining in 
market value. Hence it became necessary for the holders 
to realize on their good securities, or other salable assets, 
in order to meet their obligations. In this liquidation 
the rubber market had to suffer and the end is not yet. 

In respect to consols, that premier security, only de- 
partmental purchases, it is said in London, prevented a 
fall to 80 before it actually took place. The fact is 
that there is no confidence among the investing people 
in British securities, and for this the reckless attacks on 
eapital are largely to blame. Moreover, giltedged 
securities, with safety involved only one degree less than 
that of consols, are being multiplied month by month, 
and the old blind trust in consols as the one and only 
safe security has long since passed away. Robbed of 
their sentimental value, consols were bound to sink to 
a lower level, which some think is to become permanent. 

At the same time this steady decline is a serious 
matter, not merely for the market but also for the 
banks and other financial institutions which still further 
will have to write down the value of their holdings. 
Yet some banking authorities are inclined to think that 
a 5 percent bank rate this year will not be necessary. 
The -outcome in this respect is likely to turn on the 
banks’ ability within a short time to make the rate suf- 
ficiently effective to attract gold from abroad, and thus 
secure the bulk of the open market supplies of gold in 
order to counteract the drain to Egypt and South 
America. 

Despite the present shyness of the investing public 
since the rubber collapse one or two tempting issues 
have been eagerly snapped up. The Russian railway 
loan of nearly £1,000,000 sterling was a case in point. 
There is plenty of money for investment, but diserim- 
ination on the part of the public is the order of the 
day. Several of the: industries, like that in wool and the 
glove trade, are booming, the capacity at important cen- 
ters of those industries being fully employed. There 
are several labor troubles threatening, but fortunately 
the most serious one, that of the cotton spinners, has been 
adjusted. 

The greatest trouble in England, as in this country, 
is in the market for securities; but there, as here, the 
banking and financial businesses are so involved with 
trade and industry that the latter are menaced with 
danger unless activity prevails in the exchanges. 

* * - 

On October 10 it was said in New York that export 
cotton bills financed through that port provide that the 
bills shall reach that point in time to be sent by steamer 
not later than October 18. This left but eight more 
business days during which the old arrangement for 
cotton bills of lading could be regarded as in force. 
Nothing had been definitely settled as to any new ar- 
rangement for settling bills, though conferences had been 
held with the English agent with that object in view. 
Meanwhile shippers of cotton are somewhat concerned 
about the state of their credits, and it is thought this 
suspense may, to a degree, slacken the movement of 
the crop. At Galveston, Tex., where the new Texan 
bill of lading law applies, a consignment of 41,307 
bales was shipped last. week Friday, the state authorities 
having made special effort to encourage exports by 
meeting, to some extent, the demand of foreign bankers 
for duly protected bills of lading. Exporters at Mobile 
have agreed to guarantee the talidity of cotton exported 
by way of that port through some arrangement with the 
bankers. There appeared to be no change in the position 
taken by the New York banks on the question of guar- 
anteeing cotton bills. In view of the legal inability of 
southern national banks to guarantee cotton bills of lad- 
ing some of them are proposing the plan of having the 
international banking houses in New York assume the 
responsibility of formally guaranteeing bills, on condi- 
tion that the southern national banks verify the bills 
of lading so as to clear the New York banks of all 
doubt as to the validity of the documents in respect to 
all the essential facts involved. It was said, however, 
that the New York banks would demur at this proposi- 
tion on the ground that it would be a recession from the 
principle of non-guarantee, which they deem positively 
essential to good banking. 

* * * 

Estimates of the requirements of the world’s wheat 
imvorting countries for the trade year to end with 
1911 indicate that the amount will be 680,000,000 bushels. 
It is figured out that the net surplus can be derived, as 
based on this year’s outturn of the crop, from the 
following named sources: 


Surplus countries— 
Russia, Buropean and Asiatic......-.--+-+++e+8 


oumania, Bulgaria and Servia......-..-+++++> 120,000,000 
United States (wheat and flour)..........-+++- 120.000.008 
POR coc cdewecs sg sosdecvecereesce t dhoey oO o00,000 
Argentina and Uruguay......--.---++eseseeees 80 000,000 
Australasia ......... ccc ceeeesrecerecerecend : ye +4 
DR Fouad nscempeehiees ven we vets 60s ePoa ne 40,000, 
All others, Chile, North Africa etc.......--+++++ 20,000,000 
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THE COAL TRADE 


Sereenings continue to decline in price in the Chicago 
market. The descent has been continuous for a month. 
Illinois product can be readily bought at 75 cents 
mines, as against $1.50 to $1.75 a month ago. This is 
the most notable price happening in the western coal 
trade. But the current price is not low. In ordinary 
years a still lower price than 75 cents prevails in 
Oetober. And as screenings drag downward the tend- 
ency is to pull minerun after them, for there is a con- 
siderable steam trade that can use either the one or the 
other grade and it usually buys the cheaper. But 
there has been no special weakness in mine run, and 
when the prepared sizes are considered there is general 
firmness. 

But the buying of. western domestic grades has been 
very light for the past week. It may be because quota- 
tions are rather above the level that is satisfactory to 
the ultimate consumers. Country merchants say that the 
users of coal are very slow to take in stock at present. 
The late mild weather was no doubt conducive to the 
slowness to buy. And that the market has been well 
sustained during this period of neglect seems to speak 
for its inherent strength. It is true that the western 
producers are not generally courting new business. They 
have booked sufficient orders to keep the mines run- 
ning for some time yet and seem willing to get these 
obligations whittled down to smaller compass. This 
would denote an optimistic view of the future by the 
shippers, in spite of the current dullness. 

A few days have elapsed since some of the western coal 
roads put into effect their new regulations, restricting 
ears to terminals or to a region extending narrowly 
beyond. The effects beheld are that at terminals like 
Chicago, where the coal is allowed to go, the fuel situa- 
tion is becoming easier, but that in the remotey country 
districts the scarcity of coal increases. The situation is 
particularly embarrassing and difficult for those shippers 
who earlier in the season contracted to ship coal to 
points on connecting lines. The railroads running 
through the towns where the coal is to go have been 
asked to send empty ears to the Illinois or Indiana 
mines for loading but they have refused, stating that 
they need their equipment on their own roads. The 
initial roads at mines are willing to ship coal any- 
where if loaded in foreign cars, but the number of 
foreign cars at mines is said fo be not enough for the 
business that is clamoring for immediate shipments. 
The western coal roads own a large number of cars 
bought especially for the coal trade, but early in the 
progress of the coal miners’ strike in Illinois these rail- 
roads, finding no use at home for their equipment, al- 
lowed the cars to become widely scattered, preferring 
the small per diem charge obtained for the use of the 
cars to no revenue at all. And recently when they sought 
to get the cars back on their own lines they could not 
induce the connecting or distant roads, using the cars, 
to become sufficiently interested in the proposition to 
send back the borrowed cars. For the users find profit- 
able traffic at home for the cars. Possibly by continuous 
urging this coal equipment gradually may get back to 
the mines. When most of it is returned the capacity 
doubtless will exceed the needs of the local coal trade 
and cars again will be allowed to go forth to connecting 
lines, with a proviso for their speedy return. 

But although the immediate effect of this new regu- 
lation is to mass a large coal tonnage at terminals like 
Chicago, the market in this city has shown no marked 
weakness during the week, aside from the slump in 
screenings to which reference has been made. It must 
be said, however, that there is some irregularity in quo- 
tations. There is a place for most of the coal that ar- 
rives, but a limited tonnage has to seek buyers after 
its arrival. A few cars of demurrage coal keep pressing 
for sale day after day. The amount is light compared 
with the bulk sold on contract, but it serves to give the 
open market the character of easiness. 

In regard to transportation matters the developments 
of the week have not been reassuring. The western 
railroads are making strenuous efforts to regain posses- 
sion of the cars they allowed to drift away and some 
of the traffic officials hope for a better command of their 
lost equipment within a few weeks. But until that time 
arrives the coal production will be moderate. It is 
becoming evident also that not only cars but locomotives 
are likely to prove insufficient, if later the strain upon 
transportation, caused by unfavorable weather and heav- 
ier traffic, increases perceptibly. Already there have 
been some slight indications that the railroads are using 
their power pretty well up to the maximum. The gen- 
eral easiness of the present situation therefore seems 
to be explained more by the indifference of the ulti- 
mate consumers than by an improvement in the mining 
situation. 

Eastern bituminous coals are fairly steady. Trade is 
moderate. The somewhat sharp advance in prices of 
Pocahontas and New River products September 1 in- 
duced a lot of lively buying during August to forestall 
that well advertised rise in values, and since then trade 
has been under, rather than above, the current con- 
sumption. Hocking orders also increased during the late 
days of September, on account of the advance effective 
October, for all-rail shipments. But it can not be learned 
that there is any present disposition among shippers to 
force tonnage on the western market. The demand in 
the East is said to be taking about all the coal that 
can be mined and at even prices western orders would 
naturally be neglected, for twice the business can be 
done in the East, or nearer home, with the same equip- 
ment, and cars are now so scarce everywhere that there 











is general tendency to get the best service out of them. 

Anthracite trade pegs along at something like a nor- 
mal pace, without special feature. The total business 
is large and the mines are well engaged. The machinery 
for general distribution is highly organized and routine 
matters progress without special friction. Prices are 
steady and there is a fair amount of buying, which ebbs 
and flows, however, in harmony with the temperatures, 
as the latter develop from day to day. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 











CONTRACTS MADE BY TELEPHONE. 


In an action brought to recover a balance due for lumber 
the jury was instructed to the effect that a conversation over 
the telephone did not constitute a valid contract. No ques- 
tion was made as to the identity of the parties convers- 
ing, and if by the instruction it was meant that a contract 
could not be made by telephone conversation it was too late 
so to argue. <A large part of our business transactions, in 
this century, are carried on by telephone. Our courts have 
long ago held that contracts made by telephone are as 
effective and binding in law as if made verbally between 
parties standing face to face and carrying on the conversa- 
tion which culminates in the contract.—St. Louis court of 
appeals in St. Louis Maple & Oak Flooring Company vs. 
Knost, 128 S. W. 582. 


MANIPULATION OF DELIVERIES TO 
PRICE NOT AUTHORIZED. 


A contract stated that a company sold and conveyed all 
of the pine trees standing upon certain lands “which are 
of such size that, when all of them shall have been manu- 
factured into sawn timber, the average of the entire lot 
shall be not less than 30 cubic feet per stick. It is under- 
stood between the parties hereto that it is not practicable 
to log any lands so that the timber manufactured from such 
logs shall average an exact number of feet per stick, and it 
is agreed that in this case such reasonable variations from 
a 30-foot average as may result from this cause shall not be 
deemed a violation of this contract or entitle either party 
to claim anything from the other on account of such varia- 
tion.” The supreme court of Alabama holds that this pro- 
vision contemplated good faith in the attempt to bring out 
such average and was not intended to authorize the seller 
to manipulate the deliveries so as to work out an increase 
in the price to be paid for the timber.—J. M. Ackley & Co. 
vs. Hunter, Benn & Co.’s Company, 51 So. 964. 


INCREASE 





AFTER BUYER OF OUTPUT OF MILL HAS SETTLED 
PAST FAILURES OF SELLER. 


A buyer of the merchantable output of a saw mill for a 
specific period may insist on the seller properly performing 
the work in the future, though he has acquiesced in and 
settled past failures so to do. Indeed, he will not be war- 
ranted to terminate the contract because of past failures 
of the seller to perform the work, where such failures have 
been acquiesced in and settled, and from the mere assump- 
tion therefrom that the seller will continue to fail to per- 
form the work.—-Supreme court of Louisiana in Barnette 
Sawmill Company vs. Ft. Harrison Lumber Company, 52 So. 
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DEED OF ALL TIMBER THAT PURCHASER MAY 
WANT. 


A deed stated that the grantor sold and conveyed to the 
grantee all his pine, oak and poplar timber that the said 
grantee might want for lumber that would measure 16 
inches across stump and upward at 40 cents a tree; and all 
under that size that said grantee might want at 50 cents a 
tree. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the deed 
was not absolutely void for indefiniteness and insufficiency 
of description, the supreme court of North Carolina says 
there was no evidence in the record that identified the tim- 
ber upon which the instrument could operate. It did not 
undertake to convey all of the grantor’s timber, but only 
such portion of it as the grantee might want for lumber. 
Even if the instrument was not wholly void, it could only 
be made effective by evidence that at the time of its execu- 
tion, and accompanying the act of selling, the parties 
entered upon the grantor’s land, selected and plainly marked 
the trees which the grantee then and there selected. Further- 
more, this court has in recent years settled’upon and adhered 
to the theory that growing timber is a part of the realty, 
and deeds and contracts concerning it are governed by the 
laws applicable to that kind of property. It might be that 
upon «that principle the deed referred to was absolutely 
void for uncertainty of description as to the “thing grant- 
ed;” but it was unnecessary to pass on that contention, as 
the only evidence that could possibly help out the convey- 
ance was entirely lacking.—Pitts vs. Curtis, 68 S. E. 189. 


POWER OF CORPORATIONS TO BUY AND HOLD 
REAL ESTATE TO GET TIMBER. 


A corporation organized under the laws of Missouri was 
chartered “to carry on the cooperage business for pecuniary 
profit or gain, and to cut, buy, manufacture and sell staves, 
and to manufacture and sell casks, barrels, kegs, and all 
other articles whatsoever belonging to the cooperage busi- 
ness.” The Missouri statute provides that corporations may 
“hold, purchase, mortgage, or otherwise convey such real 
and personal estate as the purposes of the corporation shall 
require, not exceeding the amount limited in its charter.” 
It was contended, in a suit that arose in Arkansas, that 
the corporation was prohibited from holding any lands, and 
that its acquisition of lands consequently was void. But 
the supreme court of Arkansas says that the power to 
“manufacture” ‘“‘staves,’’ “casks,” “barrels,” “kegs,” and “all 
other articles whatsoever belonging to the cooperage busi- 
ness” necessarily carries with it the power to acquire the 
timber out of which such articles are manufactured. As it 


might be impossible to purchase timber without the land 
upon which it grows, the power to acquire timber also in 
such case necessarily would include the power to buy the 
land upon whick-the timber grows. The power to manu- 
facture also necessarily implies the -power to obtain lands 
upon which to build and operate the manufacturing plants. 
Powers that are essential to the exercise of the powers 
expressly granted necessarily are implied from those ex- 
pressly granted, and are ‘‘as much granted as what is ex- 
pressed.” Therefore, since the power to acquire land was 
comprehended in the charter of the corporation mentioned, 
it was acting within the scope of the powers conferred upon 
it in obtaining lands, and the quantity was not limited in 
its charter. It being determined that the acquisition of land 
was within its charter powers, the inquiry whether any par- 
ticular real property, or how much, might be necessary to 
enable it to carry on the business for which it was organ- 
ized was a matter between it and the state.—Rachels vs. 
Stecher Cooperage Company, 128 S. W. 348. 








TOLD OF THE TRADE | 





Modern Sawmill Equipment. 


In time to come it may be that no sawmill equipment 
will be regarded as complete that does not. include a 
domesticated rattlesnake. J. E. Ward, of Ashcroft, La., 
is, according to a story from Vicksburg, Miss., now 
trying out this new adjunct in his mill. Mr. Ward se- 
cured a 5-foot snake, boasting ten rattles and a button, 
last week. It will be defanged and set at liberty to 
round up mice and other small four-footed depredators. 
The snake’s job will depend, it is assumed, upon its 
making good, 





A Piggish Fish, 


What may he termed the champion fish story of them 
all is related by W. C. (Biddy) Bidwell, former Pacific 
coast representative of the New Orleans sawmill 
machinery house of C. T. Patterson & Co., but now 
manager of the Amerco Mill Company’s plant at Haynie, 
near Blaine, northern Whatcom county, Wash.: 


We've got a 14-inch cutthroat trout at our mill that eats 
out of the hand. Come up any time and I'll prove it. A 
month or six weeks back there was a spell of high water 
around Blaine, and this trout—‘Pig” we call him—was one 
of the piscatorial specimens that went up creek with the 
high water and lost the way back. Three boys rambling 
through the woods along Dakota creek found “Pig” in a 
hole full of stagnant water under a log. He was almost 
dead from lack of food and inability to exercise. They 
brought bim down to the mill and rigged up a good sized 
pond for him where creek waters keep it constantly fresh. 
They played with “Pig” every day until now he is so tame 
he will come up out of the water and eat from your hand. 
Hold an angleworm in your fingers above his pond and 
“Pig” will leap out after it. The other day a little girl 
stuck her finger in the pond, thinking to scare “Pig.” He 
almost bit her finger off. No, sir, this is no nature fake 
story. Any person who doesn’t believe it can come to the 
mill and see this trout any day. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 














During the last week no material falling off has been 
noticed in the distributing centers of the door and 
millwork industry, and only from isolated sections 
come reports to the effect that trade has slowed down 
materially. The farmers are busy getting in their 
bumper corn crops and with their fall plowing, and 
this has had some effect in the purely agricultural dis- 
tricts. Stock trade seems to have fallen off a little, 
but odd work has been so far behind that the letting 
down of demand even in considerable areas of terri 
tory would not be likely to affect manufacturers fo1 
some time. Moreover, a number of jobbers and manu 
facturers say that they are getting in as many new 
orders as ever and are not anticipating any falling of 
in the volume within the next month or so. Building 
operations in the cities and towns throughout the coun 
try are active, and, judging from the number of per 
mits granted, will continue equally lively, so that « 
continuance of present conditions in the door and mill 
work industry may be counted upon for several week: 
at least. 

Chicago wholesalers continue having a steady in 
quiry for odd work and for small lots of stock goods, 
with a sprinkling of carload orders. Some of them sa: 
that the demand is less urgent in certain territori£ 
and in spots is comparatively dull, but their total 
volume of business from all sources will keep then 
employed fully as actively as they have been, The 
estimating departments continue full of work and shi 
ments are being made as heavily as at any time this 
season. The storm sash situation is not as heavy as it 
was expected it would be considering the time of th 
year, but this undoubtedly will increase in size as soon 
as the first cold snap puts in its appearance. There ‘s 
nothing in the situation to conteract the belief here 
tofore expressed that the year will be a record breaker 
so far as the number of orders received is concerned. 

Prices are being uniformly well maintained on the 
diseounts recently sent out. Close eompetition pr 
vailing in a few districts has created some uneve? 
ness in some items, but on the whole the discounts are 
reasonably uniform, both manufacturers and whole 
salers keeping in elose touch with the situation. 

New business coming to the Minnegpolis and *\. 
Paul factories is light and is coming largely in the 
form of orders for storm doors and storm sash, as tle 
time for putting on these protections is very close i! 
hand. Not many new orders are being received for 
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other stock, but all the factories continue busy on old 
orders, which are sufficient to keep them running for 
several weeks. The retail yards are buying only what 
they absolutely need. 

In Baltimore the sash, door and blind factories have 
been kept fairly busy so far, and as long as the weather 
remains favorable they expect to get enough work to 
make any curtailment of operations unnecessary. Com- 
petition is still more active than the millmen desire it, 
but the season as a whole has been much better than 
was expected at the beginning. An excellent demand 
comes from the country sections, which have learned 
that the city plants with their uptodate facilities can 
turn out work more cheaply and better than the rural 
factories. The material for many of the structures 
erected away from Baltimore is made here, and this 
helps swell the amount of business done in the city 
proper. The outlook, taken as a whole, is encouraging. 
Some of the leading door mills of Buffalo report a fall- 
ing off in orders, but the building permits do not show 
it, and a good volume is expected clear through the 
season. While no reports are being received of better 
prices in doors or finish, there is less complaint of lack 
of profits than there used to be, and if the eastern 
trade holds, as it appears likely to do, there ought to 
be enough business for them all, so that dealers taking 
business at too low a figure are doing it unnecessarily. 

The glass situation seems to be in strong hands. 
With the exception of a few scattered factories very 
little glass will be made until after November 15, and 
it would not be at all surprising if before that time 
prices were again advanced. The general tone of the 
market is one of strength, and it is expected that this 
strength will be further increased as the weeks go by. 
It is rather difficult to understand why glazed sash 
has not been advanced to keep step with the advance 
of glass, and it would seem that now is a good time 
to lay in a supply of this commodity. From reports 
emanating from different centers little speculative buy- 
ing is done at present, the glass bought being for im- 
mediate wants. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 











A Series of Hard Conundrums. 


OPELIKA, ALA., Oct. 4.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We would appreciate it very much if you would advise us 
what your opinion of the comparative value of the stumpage 
of the following woods: White ash, white oak, white hick- 
ory, persimmon, dogwood and poplar, also red cedar, red 
zum, red oak, maple, beech, shellbark hickory and walnut. 

It is not necessary that values be based on any special 
territory as West Virginia values would suit us probably 
better than anything else. What we want is to get an aver- 
age idea of the difference in values of the various woods. 

ALABAMA LUMBER & EXPORT COMPANY. 





|The only practical means of even approximately an- 
swerimg these queries would be to ascertain the mull run 
of the various woods named cut into lumber and by de- 
uucting the cost of manufacture get at somewhere near 
the value in that way of the standing trees. The result 
would surely lack precise accuracy, but it would more 
nearly approach the true answer in each case than, in 
any probability, could be arrived at by any other for- 
mula, As neither of the woods named stands unmixed 
vith others, it practically would be impossible to ascer- 
the desired information in any other way.— 


Eviior.] 


cn netted 


Why Yellow Pine Trade Slips Away. 


Dis MoINEes, Iowa, Oct. 12.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In last week's LUMBERMAN you publish an article 
from P. A. Gordon, president of the National Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, entitled “Why Yellow Pine 
Trade Is Slipping Away,” in which he claims the reason for 
this is the insufficient salaries paid by yellow pine manu- 
lacturers to their traveling salesmen and too small a com- 
mission to scalpers and middlemen. It is hard to understand 
how larger salaries and bigger commissions would add to 
the profits of the manufacturer. The competition stimulated 
by multitudes of traveling salesmen and scalpers flooding 
‘nue offices of retail deaiers with stock sheets and special 
cuts in prices all tend to reduce prices and lessen the protits 
of producers. Yellow pine manufacturers are somewhat to 
blame for the growing demand for hardwood flooring and its 
substitution for rift sawed yellow pine in city buildings. 
Yellow pine flooring is rarely or never perfectly manufac- 
tured or thoroughly kiln dried, while practically all hard- 
wood flooring is the perfection of millworks and unshrink- 
able in its dryness. Mechanics, contractors and architects 
from experience know that the majority of yellow pine 
flooring is not exactly matched; that the groove is unneces- 
sarily deep; that the tongue never fits sufficiently snug to 
insure a smooth surface when nailed down, which puts the 
contractor to the expense and trouble of smooth planing and 
scraping the floor before it is acceptable to the architect or 
the owner of the building. These same contractors also 
know that they can get maple or other hardwood flooring 
exactly matched, leaving a smooth, level surface, and so 
carefully kiln dried that he can guarantee against shrinkage. 
Slovenly matching and haphazard kiln drying is the prin- 
cipal reason why yellow pine flooring is being displaced by 
other hardwoods, better manufactured and more carefully 
Seasoned, The compensation paid traveling salesmen has 
nothing to do with the merits of yellow pine lumUer as 
building material. ‘The dealer who buys yellow pine lumber 
usually is a better judge of lumber and its uses than the 
men who solicit his order. Any article with a well estab- 
lished reputation for quality and perfection of manufacture 
does not require many or high priced salesmen to sell it. If 
competent traveling salesmen would spend more time in the 
planing: mill and dry kilns they wouldn’t have to spend so 
much time and money selling yellow pine. 

ROBERT FULLERTON. 


[The article referred to by Mr. Fullerton was com- 


mented on editorially in the same i 
e e iss — 
Eprrors. ] y ue, page 30 
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THE PIONEERS. 


Again rebellion riots forth 
Along our blazing borderline, 
Again the fire-embattled North 
Reéchoes with the falling pine. 
Again the heavy vapors twine 
About the homestead’s fragile eaves 
And maddened men, like erying 
kine, 
Run wildly through the burning 
leaves. 


For these a neighbor nation grieves 
And tenders tribute of its tears, 
For these a wreath of sorrow weaves 
To deck the graves of pioneers— 
For future men and future years 
Shall hold them high as those who 
fell 
Before the fire of cannoneers 
By shore or sea or citadel; 


Yea, these have served the world as 
well 
As those who in the battle wrought, 
Who dared apart from men to dwell, 
A home within the forest sought. 
Amid the wilderness they fought 
With woodland dangers ali their.own, 
A haven for their brothers bought 
Beyond the cities’ crowded zone. 


Discoverers, who marched alone 
The silent forests to subdue, 
They built their huts of log and stone 
And pioneer privation knew, 
That sometime to the skies of blue 
The later cities should arise 
And greater people follow through 
The forest that around them lies. 


Red rebels of the smoky skies, 
You shall not keep us from our 
goal, 
Though over us your banner flies 
And down your breathless billows 
roll; 
Ere yet shall cool the glowing coal, 
Ere yet the smoke-cloud disappears, 
The pioneer’s departing soul 
Hears tread of other pioneers! 


Speaking of rate advances that are 
suspended, the lumber industry hopes 


that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gallus will hold. 


Westward the car of hardwood 


takes its way. 


The best located retail yard is one 
that completely surrounds a good, live 
manager. 





Uneeda lot of things in life 
Besides Uneeda biscuit ; 
Uneeda dandy of a wife, 
If you decide to risk it. 
Uneeda model for a mate, 
Uneeda pleasant girlie 
Who doesn’t scold when you are late, 
Complain when you are early. 
Uneeda dame who never tries 
To make her hubby mind her; 
Uneeda fact to realize— 
Uneedn’t hope to find her. 


Theodore Roosevelt said that the 
Appalachian Exposition was a_ great 
show—and the A. E, undoubtedly re- 
turned the compliment. 


The man who wants to perpetuate 
the beaver will first have to reckon 
with gentle woman and the fall styles 
in furs. 





Possibly when the Willamette rate; One thing about Pa Gordon, when- 
was suspended the railroads said some- ever he says anything nobody consid- 
thing that rhymed with that. ers it necessary to come around after- 

—_ ward and ask him if he meant it. 

Willamette being pronounced with —-— 
heavy English on the middle ball. The wholesalers may be strong for 
—— this baseball thing but we hate to 
As for the office boy, he is in favor | think what the retailers would do to 
of making any old place into a play-| them in a checker tournament. 
ground, 





An there are others. SPEARING OF MAMES-- 
—_— A man named Auger came into this 
Speaking of a stable currency, | office last week looking for a man 
wouldn’t ‘‘garage’’ be more up-to-| named Hole. 
date? a 
About the only things that remain 
low are yellow pine and the deuce, 








A traveling salesman in Russia 
speaks four languages, but an Ameri- 
can salesman has to express his opin- 
ion of the hotel in one. 





And, at that, sometimes they play 
the deuces wild. 





I’ve heard of a certain Mohammed who dwelt in a hut 
on Arabian sands 

And every year of his residence felt that a duty he had 
on his hands 4 

To make an excursion his Mecca to seek, make a trip to 
the home of his race, B 





A sort of original Home Coming Week, that is common in every place. 


He’d pack up his duffle, his tent and his shrine and would beat it back 
home for a spell 

To see if the cocoanut harvest was fine and if all of his cousins were well. 

This pilgrimage habit grew rapidly so that it now is the regular thing 

And every season Mohammedans go up to Mecca its praises to sing. 


I always have felt sort of kinship to those who go journey to Mecca afar, 

Though J have no Koran concealed in my clothes, neither know what Moham- 
medans are. 

But every year I am up and away to a Mecea, a shrine of my own, 

That —— as loudly and as surely as they who are called by a city of 
stone. 


My Mecea ’s the woods, just the woods in the fall, when October comes roll- 
ing around— 
The camp and the river, the pine and it all, when the frost takes a-hold 
_ °of the ground. 
It isn *% religion that gets me to go and it isn’t a psalm or a prayer— 
It’s twenty-eight dollars, or thirty or so, that they’re paying for swampers 
up there. 


It’s chuck in the day and a bunk in the night and the stake when we quit 
in the spring 

That coaxes me northward to work and to fight—only these are the why of 
the thing. ? 

The folks in the east go to Mecea to lay in a new stock of faith for the 


year, 
But I, I go up to my Mecea for pay—when I’m busted, to get in the clear. 


I guess that’s the way of the east and the west, it’s the way of the new 
and the old, ; 

That they are content on religion to rest, while the Yankees are out for 
the gold. 

You couldn ’t get Yankees to go on a hike up to any Mohammedan shrine, 

But offer them thirty a month and they’! strike for the land of the hemlock 
and pine. 


They - that we worship the dollar too much, we are crazy for riches, 
they say; 

They say. we are worse than the Scotch or the Dutch, that it’s quite the 
American way. 

If pulling a briar or pounding the plugs for a dollar a day is a crime, 

What’s asking three hundred for dirty old rugs that were made in your 
grandfather’s time? 


If this is a showdown of Meccas, my friends, of the Yank or Arabian kind, 

You look at the matter from different ends and you both have a different 
mind. 

The man who looked down on us both from a shelf he would say, when he 
saw how we did, 

There’s good in a man who will bury himself in the woods for the sake 
of his kid. 


The fellow who diets on cocoanut milk and who spends all his moments in 

Think he a a soul that is finer than silk, that is ready ith winglets to 

sut what of the man in a mackinaw shirt, one who thinks of the girl that 

Who's willing to swamp and to dig in the dirt that the wife and the kids 
may be fed? 


1’m thinking my Mecca is moral as his, though it’s lit by no altars ablaze; 

I guess my religion is work, all it is, yet I think it 
deserving of praise. 

Perhaps the good Lord, when before Him I go, He will 
hand me a crown and will say, 

‘*This man had to make him a living below and I guess 

was too busy to pray.’’ 
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CROSS TIES BOUGHT BY RAILROADS IN 1909. 


The railroad representatives who have been telling 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that they must 
raise freight rates in order to meet increased operating 
expenses and who have been laying so much stress upon 
the assumed greater cost of ties will find little support 
in the government statistics for the latter part of their 
argument. The preliminary report upon the purchases 
of cross ties in 1909, prepared by J. E. Welchel, special 
agent of the Bureau of the Census, and just made public 
by Director Durand, shows that the last year the steam 
and electric railroads of the United States bought a total 
of 123,754,000 ties at an average cost at the point of 
purchase of 48.5 cents a tie. The 112,463,000 ties 
bought in 1908 cost 50 cents each and the 153,700,006 
bought in 1907—the year of greatest tie consumption on 
record—cost 51 cents each at the points of purchase. 
These figures can not be controverted, as they are based 
on reports from the roads themselves covering 99 per- 
cent of the total railroad mileage in the United States. 

The following table compiled from the census bulle- 
tins, which shows the average cost at the points of pur- 
chase of the different kinds of ties for the last three 
years, is especially interesting at this time: 


1909. 1908. 1907. 

KiIND— Cents. Cents. Cents. 
MORNE GME bicce:c.a cease ceeaeds 53 51 50 
| Seer rere 53 51 59 
| PAR area rer tre 52 54 54 
la Gr otays: Seg! atiiee an relaumesite ae 52 45 27 
| RSE rererar neces y avrerri 51 51 53 
Ear tree oT ree 49 48 40 
EE Sib he ka. 6:8 )oke ene ah atl 46 49 50 
SEAR re eer 45 49 48 
ED TD. ic eve wees cwnes 42 47 41 
EeGwenele PINe . .< <c.ciscicsccs 46 48 50 
IN SANE Fra: cre ceiei ane ierepaavarased-s 41 45 47 
MIN 956 b.610!s 4.4 h.c-se Kobe eae 41 td 46 
CS PCR rere ee ere 41 50 49 
| RES ree ear arr ee 35 44 41 
ING on snort cg auc: Clpinne, drake dos 33 38 34 
Average, all kinds........ 48.5 50 51 


Western pine and redwood ties cost 2 cents apiece 
more in 1909 than in 1908, gum ties 7 cents more, and 
spruce ties 1 cent more. However, these four woods 
combined supplied only one-thirteenth of the ties bought 
last year, and ties of all other kinds were either cheaper 
than in 1908 and in 1907 or at least cost no more than 
in those years. Oak ties in 1909 cost the same as in 1908 
and 2 cents less than in 1907. Southern pine ties cost 
2 cents less than in the two preceding years, Douglas fir 


‘percent of the total for several years. 


[By R. S. Kellogg.] 


ties were 4 cents cheaper in 1909 than in 1908 and 6 cents 
cheaper than in 1907. These three classes of ties con- 
stitute over 70 percent of the total supply. Had the 
roads paid 1907 prices for them, the cost would have 
been $2,114,000 greater than it was in 1909. Stated in 
another way, and using all ties in the calculation, the 
roads bought 123,754,000 ties in 1909 for $1,856,000 
less than they could have purchased them in 1908 and 
for more than $3,000,000 less than the same ties would 
have cost in 1907. Great activity in railroad building in 
1909 is clearly indicated by the fact that 13.3 percent 
of the ties purchased in that year were for new track, 
compared with only 6.6 percent for new track in 1908. 
In fact, the showing was nearly as good as in the boom 
year 1907, when 15.3 percent of the ties bought were for 
new track. So much for the _ increased-cost-of-ties 
argument! 

More than 46 percent of the ties bought last year 
were oak and over 17 percent southern pine. This was a 
decided increase in the proportion of oak ties and as 
marked a decrease in southern pine ties, the proportion 
of these two classes combined having been about 63 
There were de- 
cided decreases in the purchases of cedar, chestnut, tam- 
arack and hemlock ties. Western pine ties came to the 
front in 1909 with nearly double the percentage bought 
in 1908 and more than twice the quantity used in that 
year. The same percentage of increase occurred in red- 





09———_— 
Cost at point 









KIND OF WooD— Number. of purchase. 
aa. 056.56 00:9 14.8420 old 57,132,000 $29,062,000 
ee re 21,384,000 11,112,000 
6 ar6. 4:0:3:4 10 4 Aue annne Aas 9,068,000 3,754,000 
OOO Oe 5,797,000 ,619,000 
aS Seg Sareea mercies 6,778,000 3,086,000 
Re eee ee 6,629,000 :947,000 
NE Sidi 46.0 018 40% 4.6/5 ule bint ae 4,589,000 1,902,000 
Tamarack 55,00! 
NE esi eeg hocks aise a eerecaTaes 865,000 
Redwood 1,108,000 
White pine 38,000 
Lodgepole pine 224,000 
GREE larg eine bo onedie de ecacure ee 198,000 
gS alae ahah dard one ces 0 8 y 110,000 
EAR ar er er eer ear 195,000 69,000 
INT ir gcegna ice KiG farsa lossuovadieaeveze 1,492,000 673,000 
I aca ciineais ouschinils <asienile 123,754,000 $60,321,000 


wood ties as in western pine ties, which brought the red- 
wood total up to approximately the same quantity as in 
1907. The purchase of gum and beech ties is an inter- 
esting recent development due to the use of wood pre- 
servatives. It is said, for example, that creosoted gum 
ties are used in the new Pennsylvania tunnels under the 
Hudson river. 

The proportion of the total purchases which each class 
of ties formed in the last three years is shown in the 
following statement compiled from the census report: 





1909. 1908. 1907. 
KIND— Percent. Percent. Percent. 

NG Seek sa nekane aenes 46.1 42.8 40.2 
Southern pines .. os amen 19.1 22.3 
Douglas fir ..... « -m 72 9.5 
Western pine 5.5 2.8 3.3 
cere rr eer ee 5.5 7.3 5.8 
MIN 59 a. on'a19-40.k * oe abi) 6 5.4 7.2 5.1 
IN is 66,0: are-actre owe ie ae & 3.7 3.1 4.4 
er eer ee 2.7 3.6 3.0 
BR SR Ce reper, porate 2.1 2.8 1.5 
PRT ee re 1.7 0.8 1.3 
II 55: c,0ip see cans ede hie aresk 0.4 0.6 0.3 
a re eee 0.4 0.5 0.4 
NS te ioe ibe Soak ean Wake ha ece ae 0.3 0.2 (a) 
RN. crateieua a a Atensrkibark wane 0.2 0.1 (a) 
Sa ee aera 0.1 0.2 (a) 
See ee ee ee i2 2.0 2.9 


(a) Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Approximately 93 percent of all the ties bought were 
used by the steam railroads of the country. 

The table just published by the Bureau of the Census 
which gives the quantity and cost of all ties bought in the 
last three years is reproduced below: 











1908 1907 
Cost at point Cost at point 
Number. of purchase. Number. of purchase. 
48,111,000 $24,653,000 61,757,000 $32,985,000 
21,529,000 11,599,000 34,215,000 18,434,000 
7,987,000 3,599,000 - 14,524,000 6,819,000 
3,093,000 . 1,573,000 5,019,000 2,516,000 
8,172,000 4,028,000 8,953,000 4,474,000 
8,074,000 3,981,000 7,851,000 3,772,000 
3,457,000 1,519,000 6,779,000 3,099,000 
,025,000 2,020,000 4,562,000 2,255,000 
3,120,000 1,179,000 2,367,00 807,000 
872,000 443,000 2,031,000 1,199,000 
707,000 336,000 475,000 194,000 
517,000 246,000 667,000 333,000 
262,000 117,000 ,00 4,000 
141,000 67,000 104,000 41,000 
193,000 85,000 51,000 ,000 
2,206,000 836,000 4,329,000 2,007,000 
112,463,000 $56,281,000 153,700,000 $78,959,000 





CURRENT CONDITIONS IN EASTERN RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 


The oak tie situation has developed a condition un- 
precedented in the history of the trade. Middlemen 
who completed their contracts under requisitions void 
with the recent announcement by the railroads of an 
intended policy of retrenchment overlooked the one 
peculiar effect of the latter’s temporary withdrawal 
from the market, a complication most decidedly the 
predominating factor absorbing the attention of a 
great number of producers. 

The effect of abandoning the market sixty to ninety 
days, it generally was conceded, would result in a 
reduction in the price schedule which would enable the 
contractors to bid on future requisitions at a figure 
in line with concessions desired by the various roads 
whose requirements they are accustomed to handle. 
It was estimated that local consumption would utilize 
only a small percentage of the total output, and that 
the diminished requirements ultimately would induce 
a readjustment of prices consistent with the demand 
for stock. A probable curtailment also had been antici- 
pated and its effects fully discounted. No other fac- 
tors had entered into the plan of campaign; and it is 
therefore an altogether unexpected sequence that the 
price of standard ties should have suddenly shown a 
resistance wholly impregnable; in some localities it 
actually has received a very substantial advance. 

The cause of the present flurry in tie prices is 
directly traceable to the policy of the roads them- 
selves, which, by their peculiarly lenient attitude toward 
certain delinquent contractors, have unexpectedly de- 
feated the end they wished to obtain. Numerous 
concerns holding tie contracts long overdue, unfilled 
because of their inability to obtain a product absorbed 
by their more active competitors, now find the market 
open and its output at their disposal, and the tempo- 
rary withdrawal of the enemy has induced an unpar- 
alleled rush of orders from such sources. While those 
concerns whose contracts have been completed are 
resting on their oars pending the distribution of 
another year’s business at an expected recession in the 
cost of material, the sudden influx of forces hitherto 

‘apparently out of the market has fully sustained the 
price schedule, and the sharp competition between 
themselves for all the available stock in sight has 
occasioned many sharp advances. 

These delinquent concerns now covering the market 
retain possession of their overdue contracts by the 
courtesy of the roads which have been most strongly 
insistent in their demands for future price concessions, 
and the failure of these roads to withdraw from the 
market a great surplus of outstanding orders still in 
the hands of such buyers has irretrievably defeated 
the possibility of a general reduction for a long time 
to come. Curtailment of production has now reached 
an extent which will anticipate only the meeting of 
current requirements, and the removal of all dead 
stock from the market by such a rush of buying as is 
now in progress from the sources referred to is indi- 
eative to many producers of a highly favorable price 
for their output. : F 

It is reasonably certain that, had the roads handled 


‘ 


the situation by a cancellation of unfilled requirements 
or by transferring such contracts to those of their 
representatives who until recently have been in con- 
trol of the market, the price of standard ties would 
have been subjected to a general reduction so wid- 
spread as to work no harm on any group of producers. 
The impetus given prices, however, by the present 
scramble among delinquent contractors to fill their 
orders from stock in sight is amply sufficient to main- 
tain quotations until new requirements come upon the 
market. From the standpoint of the producers, who 
have been temporarily benefited by the unusual situa- 
tion, the outlook is more roseate than it has been 
for some time. It is advisable, however, to take in 
consideration the fact that conditions prevailing at 
this time are unnatural and subject to the possibility 
of a quick collapse. 

Millmen and manufacturers generally are practicing 
caution and the more conservative have been inclined 
to regard the late scare as a most desirable warning 
of an impending condition had no exceptional cireum- 
stances intervened. That the output of cross ties has 
been greatly reduced is becoming apparent and that 
production will be repressed consistently is a theory 
advanced by those most closely in touch with condi- 
tions throughout the tie country. 

Certain roads dependent for their supply of cross 
ties on stock produced along their rights.of way have 
become so alarmed over the rapidity with which the 
visible supply is being shipped to outside points that 
they have considered it necessary to retain ties for 
road maintenance in certain territories by a sharp 
advance of prices within these boundaries. There is 
no semblance of the conformity usual to a general 
raise in the price schedule, as the producers in adjoin- 
ing areas readily can testify. These roads have either 
overlooked or are ignorant of the fact that the present 
rapid exportation is only temporary and are evidently 
unfamiliar with the underlying status of actual in- 
tended requirements from outside purchasing agencies. 
Requisitions which have usually come upon the mar- 
ket in good volume during September have this year 
been withheld altogether and, with few exceptions, 
no substantial orders for railroad supplies have been 
booked recently throughout the East. The exorbitant 
figures being paid by certain contractors can not be 
said to indicate that similar prices will prevail after 
they have obtained sufficient stock to fill their old 
orders. The support afforded the market by these 
buyers will be withdrawn as suddenly as it was ex- 
tended, and it is exceedingly doubtful if the various 
roads that have seen fit to recognize their competition 
will find it consistent to maintain an excessive price 
- schedule when such competition is withdrawn. How- 
ever, it is possible to advance prices with a celerity 
which is not probable in a contemplated reduction, 
and a road which has the presumption to establish a 
schedule of reduced prices without due consideration 
for the conditions by which it may be brought about 
is reasonably certain to face a tie famine. It is imma- 
terial to the ordinary producer what impetus main- 


tains the price of the stock he handles, so long as 
the price is in effect. At the suggestion of a reduction 
he plans curtailment, as the price which he has be- 
come accustomed to receive has established a basis of 
remuneration, and a lower figure, though perhaps a 
reasonable one, is, by comparison, unsatisfactory. 
Therefore, the roads which must figure conservatively 
on future requirements hereafter must reckon with a 
condition which might have been temporized by a 
short withdrawal of old requisitions from the market. 

Sharp advances at competitive points benefiting a 
limited number of shippers while stock accumulates 
on the hands of those at intermediate points taking 
unfavorable rates can not fail to demoralize the trade 
as a whole. Tie producers are beginning to recognize 
stability as a more desirable factor than temporary 
advances presaging a fluctuating market which even 
tually will go below the normal level. While opinions 
until lately have been varied, they are now so decis- 
ive that it is possible to separate all the producers 
into two classes. An emphatic statement that the 
tie business was never better will disclose the fact 
that the points from which the informant ships his 
product take a favorable rate of freight to Harrisburg, 
Pa., or to Pittsburg, Pa. As emphatic an assertion 
that conditions were never worse will elicit the further 
information that the speaker is accustomed to consign 
stock to any other points of destination except these 
two, which represent, at present, the distributing 
centers of unfilled requirements. 


“Terre 


EXPORTATION OF JAPANESE HARDWOOD TIES. 


Consul General Thomas Sammons, of Yokohama, 
Japan, reports that the exportation of hardwood loxs 
and railway ties from Hokkaido, Japan, which wis 
inaugurated in 1896, has attained a rank next to fisl- 
eries and agriculture in industrial importance. The 
shipment of oak logs from that port began in 1901, 
the total annual export during the years since varylig 
from 300,000 to 600,000 feet board measure, furniture 
manufacturers on the Pacific coast being the most 
ready buyers. 

The first shipment of oak railway ties was sent 10 
Mexico in 1906. Pine and mixed hardwood logs were 
sent to Australia that year. Oak logs and lumber '0r 
the use of furniture and railway car manufacturers 
were exported to Europe in 1907, in which year exp:' 
tations of logs increased to 4,000,000 feet. On accovnt 
of the high prices for fir lumber caused by the demand 
for building material in San Francisco, the numlcr 
of feet of ties increased to 46,000,000. 

The cost of saving ties by hand is 8.5 cents each, 
worth in the home market from 38 to 45 cents each. 
The value of ‘oak ties averages $15 a thousand; of oak 
logs, $20 a thousand, the demand being much greatet 
for logs than ties. At present the supply is smalier 
than the demand, exporters frequently being unable 
to secure steamers for this trade. The tendency *S 
toward a 10 to 15 percent increase in prices. 
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ORDERS ISSUED AND DECREES ENTERED BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


REPARATION ORDERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1%.—The following orders 
for reparation are approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 


Summit Lumber Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company—Refund of $31.80, overcharge on 
one carload yellow pine lumber from Luter, La., to Altoona, 
Pa., March 1, 1907. 

Pendleton & Sons vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.— 
Refund of $218.20 on carload fuel wood from Holmes, Ariz., 
to Santa Monica, Cal., March 21, 1910. 

Cloquet Lumber Company vs. Northern Pacific et al.— 
Refund of $38.05, overcharge on three carloads lumber, from 
Cloquet, Minn., to Chicago, Ill, Milwaukee and Layton 
Park, Wis. 

Woodstock Lumber Company vs. Boston & Maine Railroad 
Company et al.—Refund of $470.71, overcharge on fourteen 


carloads lumber, forwarded from West Thornton, N. H., to 


New York city. 

Hashall & McDonald Bros. vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Company—Refund of $83.10 
on seven carloads lumber from McDonald, La., to New Or- 
leans, for export. 

Hickson Lumber Company vs. Southern Railway Company 
—Refund of $66.78, overcharge on carload lumber from Savan- 
nah, Ga., to Falls Church, Va. 

W. H. Cox & Co. vs. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern— 
Refund of $30.60 on two carloads railroad ties from Van, 
Pa., to Edenburg, Pa., interstate. 

Bradford-Kennedy Company vs. Union Pacific et al.—Re- 
fund of $32.54, overcharge on one carload of fir lumber 
from Hoquiam, Wash., to Lisco, Neb. 

Maley & Wertz vs. Mobile & Ohio and Illinois Central— 
tefund of $33.92, overcharge on five shipments logs from 
Tennessee points to Evansville, Ind. 


B. Johnson & Son. vs. Louisville & Nashville—Refund of 
$732.20, overcharge on ties from. Edgemore, Tenn., to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


DECREE IN WEST COAST RATE CASE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Sr. Pau, MINN., Oct. 13.—The United States circuit 
court, before Judges Sanborn, Hook and Vandeventer, 
Monday of this week, orally announced its findings in 
the West Coast rate case, sustaining in every respect the 
recommendations of Special Master in Chancery Fred N. 
Dickson and overruling all exceptions filed by both sides. 
Subsequently the decree was filed as follows: 

Northern Pacific Railway Company, Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, Union Pacific Railroad Company, Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company, Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
+ mamas vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, defend- 
ant. 

This cause came on to be heard at this term and was 
argued by counsel and thereupon upon consideration 
thereof it was ordered, adjudged and decreed as follows: 





That the order of the defendant in the two proceedings 
brought before it, entitled Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association vs. Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
et al., being I. C. C. No. 1329, and Southwest Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association vs. Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, et al., being I. C. C. No. 1335, dated 
June 2, 1908, as amended July 27, 1908, and as further 
amended September 1, 1908, and as further amended Sep- 
tember 25, 1908. 


SUSPENSION OF TARIFFS AGREED UPON. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—It is announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that carriers in official 
classification, western trunk line, Trans-Missouri and 
Illinois Freight Committee territories, at the request of 
the commission, have again agreed to suspend tariffs 
heretofore filed by them containing the general increases 
in rates now under examination by the commission. 

The suspension now made will postpone effectiveness 
of these rates until February 1, 1911. The carriers 
recognize that the importance of the issues and the 
volume of evidence presented make it absolutely impossi- 
ble for the commission to decide these cases before 
November 1, the date upon which the tariffs so filed 
become effective. This action by the carriers follows 
a conference between railway officials and the commis- 
sion and is regarded by both the commission and the 
carriers as in the interest of the general shipping pub- 
lic, inasmuch as any possible confusion is avoided. 

It is agreed between the carriers and the commission 
that inasmuch as the postponement is made in lieu of a 
formal order of suspension by the commission, the time 
of this suspension as well as the one previously: made in 
July shall be counted as a portion of the ten months’ 
period provided by law as the limit for which orders of 
the commission may run. 





RECENT ACTIVITIES IN RAILROAD CIRCLES IN MANY SECTIONS. 


Development in Hoosier and Lone Star States—Americans Attract Capital to Mexico—Objection to Taxation in Buckeye State. 


NEW ROAD UNDER WAY. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 13.—Secretary Osborne, of the 
Big Four railroad, with headquarters in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was in this city a few days ago and, acting for 
the stockholders of the Big Four, leased the right of 
way and all the property of the Evansville, Mt. Carmel 
& Northern Railway Company, now building a steam line 
from this point to Mt. Carmel, Ill. The lease will run 
for a period of ninety-nine years. The Big Four will 
raise the capital stock of the road from $50,000 to $500,- 
000 and will issue bonds to the extent of $5,000,000 
to complete the road. Most of the construction work 
has been done and crews are laying the rails. Work 
is also being pushed on the bridge across the Wabash 
river. The new road will be opened to traffic by the 
first of the coming year. 





‘‘ALLOWANCES TO INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS.’’ 


Under the above caption Samuel D. Snow, attorney 
for the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Railroad 
Company, has prepared an exhaustive brief, which has 
been filed with the committee on relations between 
railroads of the American Railway Association. Lum- 
ber manufacturers will find many interesting points 
in this brief and well worth reading. Copies of 
same can be secured by applying to Samuel D. Snow, 
Harvester building, Chicago. 





ALLEGED ILLEGAL SWITCHING CHARGES. 

San Francisco, Oct. 8.—Seth Mann as special attor- 
ney has gone to St. Paul to fight the cases of the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles merchants who consider 
illegal the switching charges imposed by the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe railways. The switching charge is 
simply a tax of $2.50 a carload on every merchant hav- 
ing a spur track. If that merchant wants a carload of 
goods delivered on his track the railroads charge him 
$2.50 for shunting the car to his warehouse or place of 
business. If he wants to load a car at his warehouse 
or place of business the railroads charge him $2.50 for 
hauling that car off his spur track. 

The merchants declare there are only three cities in 
the whole United States where the railroads impose this 
tax. These cities are San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. In San Francisco the tax on commerce 
‘imounts to about $200,000 a year. The Los Angeles and 
San Francisco merchants have complained to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the tax is illegal. The 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific have sought an injunction 
'o prevent this system being interfered with. 





EXTENSION. 

Port ArTHuR, TEX., Oct. 8.—The recent authoritative 
anouncement that the Kansas City Southern would ex- 
tend its line either to New Orleans or Houston is fol- 
lowed by information received from a trustworthy source 
that it has been practically determined to make Houston 
the objective point of the proposed extension. Two 
routes are under consideration. One is to construct a 
cutoff branch line from Many, La., southwest to Houston, 
and the other is to construct an extension of the main 
line direet from Port Arthur to Houston. The Port 
Arthur-Houston line would be about eighty miles long, 
and the Many-Houston line about 175 miles. It is pointed 
out, however, that by constructing the line from Many 
to Houston the Kansas City Southern would obtain a 
considerably shorter route between Kansas City and 
Houston than via Port Arthur, and to that extent would 
reap a benefit in handling through traffic. 

Another important incentive that may cause the Many- 
Houston route to be selected is that such a line as is 
proposed would penetrate the heart of the pine timber 
region of southeastern Texas, opening up vast tracts 


to development that are now remotely situated from rail- 
road transportation facilities. The line from Many to 
Houston would connect with a number of railroads, some 
of them being short, independent lines that would serve 
as feeders. The territory between Port Arthur and Hous- 
ton is occupied already by the Southern Pacific and the 
Frisco lines, and a third road could not hope to receive 
a great amount of local traffic.. It is stated that if 
Many is not selected as the junction point of the pro- 
posed branch line, it will be constructed from Leesville, 
La. It is about 135 miles from Leesville to Houston, 
this route being also through a region that is heavily 
timbered. 





NEW LINE IN MEXICO. 


Tampico, Mexico, Oct. 8.—The surveys have been fin- 
ished and the construction work will soon be started on 
the railroad that is to run from Arguellas station on 
the Tampico-Monterey line of the National Railways of 
Mexico to Piedras Tiradas. 
about 200 miles long and will traverse one of the richest 
agricultural regions in northeastern ‘Mexico. It will pass 
through forty large haciendas and touch more than a 
dozen towns of importance. A part of the distance 
it will parallel the Guayalejo river. Many Americens 
have gone into that section during the last few years 
and they are starting plantations on an extensive scale. 
The primary purpose in the construction of the road is 
to afford a transportation outlet for the products of the 
new settlers. Considerable oil development is going on 
in the territory adjacent to the new line. 





APPRAISEMENT OF OHIO RAILWAY PROPER- 
. TIES. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 11.—-Railroads complaining 
against alleged overvaluation of property in the appraise- 
ments of county auditors over the state can not look to 
the state tax commission for relief, according to the 
conclusion reached by the commission and concurred in 
by Attorney General Denman. This conclusion was 
reached after investigation into the law creating the tax 
commission and abolishing the old state board of equali- 
zation. 

Members of the commission, the state railroad com- 
mission and several state officials formerly comprising 
the old equalization board, conferred with Justice Wil- 
son, of the attorney general’s office, on the subject 
recently, and after an exhaustive discussion, in which 
nearly every member of the attorney general’s staff par- 
ticipated, the decision was reached that the tax com- 
mission could not adjudicate the complaints of railroad 
and traction companies. 

The law creating the state-tax commission provided 
for the appraisement of railroad properties by county 
auditors as usual this year. When the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Norfolk & Western roads found grounds for a 
complaint they appealed to the state tax commission for 
hearings. The Baltimore & Ohio withdrew its request 
later, the Norfolk & Western persisted, however, and 
the tax commission agreed to hear from Congressman 
Harry Bannon, of Portsmouth, who as representative 
for the railroad discussed all points at issue. In grant- 
ing the hearing, however, the commission reserved the 
right to rule on the question of jurisdiction later. Mem- 
bers of the commission themselves raised the question 
whether the commission could legally act as a board of 
equalization. 

By virtue of the old law all railroad property in Ohio 
was appraised by county auditors prior to July 1, when 
the new state tax commission began work. The law 
provides for the appraisement of al] railroads and trac- 
tions by the state commission next year and the appeals 
of the past will be eliminated, as the judgment of the 
commission will be final, as in other appraisements. 


The projected road will be_ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Oct. 11.—October 4 was the scheduled 
time for the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Hocking Valley Railway Company, but owing to the 
pending litigation which has tied up the stock owned by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio with a restraining order, nothing 
could be done except to meet, and an adjournment was 
taken until November 29, by which time it is expected 
that the litigation will be settled in some way. Mean- 
while all officers and directors hold over. Directors are 
Decatur Axtell, Richmond, Va.; 8. P. Bush, P. W. 
Huntington and R. 8S. Warner, Columbus; James H. 
Hoyt and J. B. Zerbe, Cleveland; 8. C. Reynolds, 
Toledo; Edwin Hawley, D. Milbank, Frank Trumbull 
and Frank A. Vanderlip, New York; George W. Stevens, 
Richmond, Va. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio will be held in Richmond, Va., October 18, 
and it is probable that several Columbus men will attend. 
It is likely that some matters of interest to the Hock- 
ing Valley will come up at this meeting. 





LATEST TAPLINE DEVELOPMENTS. 

Advices from Washington indicate that in the general 
suspension of tariffs canceling tapline divisions the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission caused to be suspended 
certain other tariff changes which have no effect upon the 
interests of the tap lines and which the railroads and the 
commission are desirous of having put into effect. 

Arrangement has been, therefore, entered into where- 
by the suspensions of the original tapline cancelation 
tariffs may be vacated and new tariffs may be filed by 
the railroads, the sole purpose of which will be to cancel 
the divisions, whereupon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will, it is understood, suspend such new tariffs, 
thereby permittiag all other rate changes to go into 
immediate effect unless separate action is taken thereon. 

Such a course will not in any way prejudice the 
interests of the tap lines and will relieve a complicated 
and difficult situation. 





LUMBERMEN BEAT TRAVELERS. 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 10.—Saturday, October 8, marked 
the closing of the baseball season for the Detroit lum- 
bermen. The game was between the lumbermen and 
Cadillac Council No. 143 United Commercial Travelers, 
and was played at the American League park. 

It proved to be the lumbermen’s game from the start. 
The hitting of Tremaine, Blixberg, Love and Richelle 
was nothing short of wonderful. Love played a beau- 
tiful game at second, cutting off any number of 
hits and handling all the throws perfectly. Henry at 
short was a second Bush and it is up to Tinker and 
Evers to look well to their laurels. 

The battery proved very effective in pinches. Time 
and again with two men on they settled down and made 
their opponents whiff the breeze. 

The U. C. T. were up against a combination of hard 
hitting and errors by their infield. Darwin was the 
leading clouter and Hawley and Darwell were entitled 
to win their game, but their support seemed anxious to 
throw it away. They lined up as follows: 


Lumbermen. U. C. T. 
yO a ee Diced Ges o6:0s 0s acces McEwen 
ED tb 6s 50k d,0 0b ear é Second Base........,... MeBchron 
PEND 4.6000 000.010 2 2600 Catcher ........ Stilwell-Darwell 
ee rer SD Re Darwin 
REED oa so '00:0 400-0en 6 Left Field. ... ... Bostwich-Fleetham 
Ser SB. i Oe a. Oe gs 00 cc nseus Darwell 
ED a's 00 600.00 ones Camden PIGds. 2.00 oe vccvcevces 
BD 60555 os0sseue . &. a pL 6 5656.60.02 pas Stevens 
PD. 6 0's wain nthe 6505400 Se ee Hawley 


Final score—Lumbermen, 9; U. C. T., 7. 
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WASHINGTON STATE COMMISSION OF FOREST LEGISLATION IN, CONFERENCE. 


Open Meeting With Lumbermen Discusses Measures of Conservation—A Manufacturer's Practical Paper—Taxation and Other Salient Matters Discussed. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8—A meeting of the Washing- 
ton State Commission on Forest Legislation was held 
today in the assembly hall of the Henry building, this 
city. This commission consists of twelve men appointed 
by Governor Hay, April last, its duty being to thoroughly 
study forest conditions, and to suggest plans for prac- 
tical conservation, and draft-new laws, to be taken be- 
fore the next legislature, that will better forestry con- 
ditions generally. This being an open session of the 
commission, a number of lumbermen and others interested 
in conservation were present and their views were 
solicited. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. 
by Chairman J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, and mat- 
ters of minor importance were disposed of. Mr. Donovan 
then called upon Hon. M. E. Hay, governor of Wash- 
ington. 

After thanking the commission for the work it has 
done, and the deep study it has put upon the subject 
of practical conservation, Governor Hay advised it to 
prepare drafts of new laws, and if necessary amendments 
to the state constitution, for the betterment of forestry 
conditions and bring them before the next legislature, 
and he expressed the opinion that such laws undoubtedly 
would be passed; Washington thus taking the lead in 
this matter to such degree that this state will have 
better laws in regard to forests than any other in the 
Union. Governor Hay is a firm believer in private for- 
ests, and said that if taxation laws are properly remedied 
many wealthy men will keep private forests for hunting 
reserves, buying logged-off lands and growing trees for 
this purpose, so that in twenty or thirty years large 
tracts of timber land will then be available and a proper 
tax can be placed upon them. Governor Hay is in favor 
of creating a forestry department of the state, which 
will have control of the forests and shall take charge of 
the reforestation, protection from fire ete. He is.a firm 
believer in state conservation. In closing, the governor 
paid a pretty compliment to the commission by saying 
that its report contained more true conservation than 
the combined action of the National Conservation Con- 
gress at St. Paul. 

After a short discussion of Governor Hay’s speech, 
Mr. Donovan suggested that Prof. John T. Condon, dean 
of the law school of the University of Washington, should 
be complimented for his work in conjunction with the 
commission in preparing bills on forest legislation and 
framing laws permitting the acquisition and reclamation 
of logged-off lands by the state. 


Cutover Lands West of the Cascade Mountains. 


At this point Col. George H. Emerson, of the North 
Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, delivered an able 
address on the subject of the disposition of cutover lands. 
Mr. Emerson’s speech appears herewith. 


Choppings differ in different parts of this state. East 
of the mountains our pine grows with little or no under- 
brush, and when trees are cut there is no doubt but what 
the tops should be limbed, piled in epenings and burned, 
leaving the ground clear to reproduce timber, or grass, or 
both. West of the mountains all is different, and it is 
respecting west of the mountains I write. Here choppings 
divide into those where the ground is suited to agriculture 
and those where it is valuable only for timber. It is to 
choppings on land valuable only for timber that I wish to 
confine your attention. The greater portion of our chop- 
pings come under this head—a much larger portion than is 
commonly thought. 

It has been the custom of the American people to burn 
their choppings. Beginning with the landing of the Pilgrims 
the fires never have been out when the weather permitted 
the choppings to burn. In all things Americans have looked 
for quick returns, always ready to discard or destroy all 
that could not be turned immediately to their use, or sold 
at a profit. 

It is said, by those who know, that more natural gas is 
going to waste than would furnish fuel for all purposes if 
utilized. Gas that has been tapped when drilling for oil 
and discarded when not oil. That more coal is destroyed by 
mining the lower high grade strata, and allowing all above 
to fall and mix with dirt, than is at present used. Cattle 
were once killed for hides, buffalo for robes, elks for horns 
and teeth, deer for pelts, and forests were burned for hunt- 
ing ground, but in no thing has this waste been more marked 
than in the use of our soil. 


Regardless of Conserving. 


As a nation we have cropped with little attempt to con- 
serve or replace that which we have taken from the farm. 
The result is shown in the older parts of our country. 
Farms are abandoned because exhausted; their values have 
steadily declined and their owners have drifted to apply 
the same methods to new lands, and on these new lands 
they return nothing to the soil, and soon are reduced to 
twelve bushels of wheat where they once raised twice that 
amount, and where countries tilled a thousand years, by 
careful methods, harvest three times that much. 

All timber lands have accumulated leaf mold that if saved 
and mixed with the subsoil would render it productive, but 
this mold is combustible when dry, and from Maine to the 
Pacific it has been burned, because of the easy method of 
reaching the ground—the old process of killing for hides, 
horns and teeth. If our settlers could carefully save the 
forest soil they now burn, or clear their lands without de- 
stroying it, they would make a great stride in conservation. 

It is so easy to burn a chopping and see that which is not 
wanted drift away in smoke; so handy after the heads are 
removed from the grain to have the fire clear the stubble for 
the plow; so nice when one wants a new home to burn up the 
old one, instead of the slow process of pulling it down and 
saving the material. 

Here in the West the ground where our timber grows is 
covered to the depth of several feet with mold and moss, 
decayed timber and fallen tree trunks that have lost out in 
their struggle to reach sunlight. Over all and beneath our 
big trees the brush is thick and many little trees are strug- 
gling for life. Then comes the timber faller, and the tops 
and limbs of our big fir, cedar and spruce are piled on the 
cover and help protect the ground, in the chopping, from the 
sun. 

Many low grade and young trees and hemlock are left 
standing. An old chopping has quite a timber land appear- 
ance in some parts, for. what we do is not to cut-all but 
only that adapted to our present market. Our process is the 
selection of the fittest—the keynote of American forestry. 
Now keep out fire and we become true conservationists, for 


some day we will again return for the fittest and later for 
the best of the new crop and thus perpetuate our forests. 


Western Conditions. 


Those long familiar with western lumber conditions will 
remember the time when we had only a coastwise market, 
with an occasional foreign order, and no thought of ever 
shipping by rail. They will remember all coastwise cargoes 
were tallied and graded at destination and the grades wer 
merchantable, refuse and firewood. ; 

Firewood returned freight only; refuse returned freight 
and cost to saw; merchantable, which included all we now 
call select and most of the clear, brought freight, cost to 
saw and cost of the log. Any profit had to come from the 
little flooring we made or some special order. 

When lumber could be had for such prices customers 
wanted only the best, so the dealers wanted only the best, 
and the mills wanted only the best logs, and the loggers 
could use only the best of the best trees. For such logs the 
mill paid four dollars to four dollars and fifty cents a 
thousand feet. Anything falling below their standard re- 
ceived four notches, which meant “Not scaled but taken by 
the mill for full measure.”’ ‘To repeat, the buyer demanded 
the best and that the dealer must furnish or go to the wall. 
The logger must furnish what the mill wanted or go to the 
wall. 

Up to 1897 fir logs had seldom sold for more than $4.50 
and stumpage had seldom been higher than 50 cents a 
thousand. The best quarter section of timber, under those 
conditions, cut less than 6,000,000 feet. Six million was 
the limit, as 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 is the limit today. We 
must then have left the other 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 in the 
old choppings; part in trees not up to grade, part in the 
hemlock and cedar not then wanted, part in high stumps, 
but mostly in log tops. ‘Those days we took two logs out of 
many a tree which we would take four or five logs from to- 
day, and those 40 feet long. 

Had it occurred to you to ask what has become of the 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 -feet we left behind on each quarter 
section? You all know of many old choppings where fire 
has followed fire, and where there is no living shrub, and 
hundreds of branchless stubs, telling by their unsightly 
skeletons what might have been had no fires reached them. 


Old Choppings. 

You also can recall, or find, if you will, old choppings 
where no fire has ever run. These you have perhaps passed 
by as original forests, for such they look to be. But ex- 
amine them: more closely—hundreds of tall trees are stand- 
ing, hemlocks perhaps in part, but none the less valuable 
twenty years from now. And beneath and between these 
taller trees is a thick growth of young fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock, of all ages, rank, thrifty, giving promise of 
more timber to each acre, thirty or forty years hence, than 
was produced by the original crop. 

Now look again. Crawl through that jungle and you will 
find many a moss covered top of the fathers of this young 
forest, and that top will often be 40 or 50 inches in diam- 
eter and 150 feet long, for its father was cut when timber 
was cheap, and that condition means waste; that timber 
was cut when 6,000,000 was a large yield. The other 6,000,- 
000 ieft on the ground are in among that new growth. 

We all know that many a fine fir or cedar log is taken 
from down timber that has laid in the woods fifty years; 
so if sheltered, that is, kept moist, as in the forest, that 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000, or most of it, is still in existence. 

With brush, ferns, tops and vines to protect the ground 
until the new timber springs up, we know the forest condi- 
tions of dampness and shade have been maintained, except 
for a year while nature has rearranged her costume, and 
then maintained in good part. 

Go then to your cutover lands, when prices are high, for 
then low grades are in demand, and you will find that 
which you cut and left twenty years ago nature has placed 
in cold storage and trees you left standing will have increased 
in size and will look good, and you will say, “Great head! 
to leave those trees.” You will also find a thick stand 
of young timber, the largest of which can be cut for lumber 
before another twenty years. 

will give you an illustration in approximate figures 
actually realized. Eighty acres of timber on tide water, cut 
in 1886 and logged with cattle, yielded less than 3,000,000 
feet of $4.50 logs, on which the stumpage returns totaled 
less than $1,500. In 1906, just after the San Francisco 
disaster, the land was sold to a logger for a home, and 
one of the considerations was that he should hold all 
merchantable timber, for which he was to receive $4.50 a 
thousand for logging. The land had never been burned 
and there was about 500,000 feet of standing timber not up 
to grade required twenty years ago. He hauled and deliv- 
ered over 2,000,000 feet of logs, worth that year $10 a 
thousand. No. logs were selling for $12. ‘This left a 
stumpage of $5.50, or net returns of $11,000, against $1,500 
returns on first cutting. And still there were logs left in 
the woods that some day will be hauled, and there was a 
forest left half grown. 

Native Aids. 


Nature stands ready to repair the damage to her forests 
by tornado, flood or ax. She has on hand seed already 
sown, young plants already started, shade in reserve to keep 
moist the ground while her pets are growing, nutriment for 
their tender roots, birds and bees to fertilize, animals to 
dig among them and plant seeds, seeds on the tops of her 
fallen giants ready to perpetuate their species, and if 
allowed she places all, in the least time possible, in a con- 
dition of greatest safety from her old enemy, the fire. But 
thwart her efforts and apply the torch, and as a man dis- 
heartened takes to drink so nature turns to destroy that 
she sought to protect. It is her wish to hide away the tops 
and broken logs and down timber left, and if trusted she 
shades them and keeps them always moist, and even fifty 
years heuce fir and cedar will be found but little the worse 
for their years. But thwarted in her efforts and fought by 
fire and man, she exposes all to wet and dry and most rapid 
decays. She also prepared all for more fire, and fire again, 
as the drunkard destroys his body and mind. 

But suppose, when you go back for the 6,000,000 feet of 
logs you left on the “quarter” you logged twenty years ago, 
you find that it has been burned. If burned but once nature 
may have managed to save you something, but if burned 
once the chances are many to one that it has burned twice, 
and most likely many times, for when the first fire destroys 
nature’s shade of leaves and ferns and fallen tops and young 
trees she leaves all naked to blister in the sun. Then all 
things dry to a powder, and the second fire destroys seed 
and soil. 

So if your claim proves to be one of the many burned, 
instead of a timber crop half grown and half a crop left 
in storage, you will find dead, topless, rotten stubs where 
you left standing trees—charred, burned and rotten brands 
where you left logs, and worthless land and baked clay 
where you left soil. 

Did you burn that chopping, and if so, why? Did you 
think the trees you left would never be wanted? Were you 
so thoughtless as to think worthless today always worth- 
less? You could not have hope to make pasture, for you 
must have known the soil would burn long before those tops. 
You could not have thought it would protect you from fire in 
the dry ‘season, for you know the second, not the first, is 
the fierce and dangerous fire—the one that comes after the 
leaves are gone and the sun has had a chance. 

If you burned that claim the truth is you burned it be- 
cause your father and grandfather did so, for the fire on our 
western slope has crossed the continent—never out when 
weather permitted. It has come to be a tradition among 





loggers that they must “burn or be burned,” and beyond that 
they have not given the question thought. ‘They fight brush 
and tops while logging the land, and it is with a quiet 
—— they apply a match and get even when the logs 
are off. 

The first fire burns only the leaves and a few twigs that 
would have been food for the new forest; that and the 
young trees waiting for sunlight; that and some seeds on the 
fallen tops. But the second fire, often springing from 
smoldering roots, takes seed and soil and leaves all a 
desolate waste. 

Crime of the Age. 

I gave you an illustration of a cutting where no fire had 
run. Two miles from that. location there are four sections 
ent about the same time, and burned ‘‘when safe,” as the 
loggers say. Purposely burned, think of it! Deliberately 
burned! <A clear case of grand larceny, lacking only the 
law. An example of the lumbermen’s crime of the age. 
And today there is no living thing there and no soil. Fires 
deliberately set on those lands have destroyed what today 
would have been worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Had the first fire been kept out of all our choppings all 
fir and cedar timber left in the woods would still be pre- 
served, and from this on, if the first fires are kept out of 
our choppings, what is not now wanted can be saved for 
future use, and the growth of our young timber will yet 
furnish a large percent of future needs. 

To those who say the first fires can't be kept out (and 
there are many) we answer the word “can’t” and the phrase 
“can not’ are obsolete and no longer admissable among 
Americans. Instead we substitute the phrase, ‘Will it pay?’ 
And again I answer, a man by night and a man by day on 
each corner of every section of old choppings for six months 
each year would leave a fine margin of profit and a new 
crop to spare. 

Cut trails, increase the number of our fire wardens, give 
them motor cycles, build them watch towers, connect them 
by telephones, set mathematical instruments with which to 
define the location of the first whiff of smoke. Inspire the 
people with as healthy a dread of setting a fire in the coun- 
try as they have of setting a fire in the city. Take the idea 
out of the lumbermen’s heads that “it is only an old chop- 
ping.”’ Many a lumberman has remarked this fall, “the fires 
did no great damage, they burned mostly in old choppings.” 
Of the two never mind the green timber. If that burns it 
can be cut and sawed, but guard and protect the old chop- 
pings, nature’s cold storage and nature's new nursery, where 
she is trying to replace man’s depredations. And, first of all, 
stop railroad locomotives from emitting sparks. Nothing 
can be done that will save our timber until the railroads are 
prevented from burning their greatest source of future reve- 
nue. They are responsible for nearly all the forest fires 
todiy. Along their routes, go where you will, except oil is 
burned, you will find on each side only ashes and brands, 
and if there is anything left to burn and conditions are 
right you will see it spring into flames as you pass. 

The object of this paper is to show the crime, not the 
remedy. Study the work New York is doing in the Adiron- 
dacks, and the results obtained by European methods, and 
the methods adopted by some of our other states, and take 
a fearful lesson from the shocking results of our methods 
as they show for themselves in Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, where hundreds of thousands of stubs that would 
today have been worth $20 a thousand if standing, are all 
that is left of vegetation or of soil which once was fertile 
land and should today have a second crop ready for harvest, 
and that crop worth ten times the price received for the 


first. 
When to Burn. 
The old argument of the western logger is “burn when 


‘safe for it will burn anyway and perhaps burn you.” This, 


if applied to your-house, would read, burn your house when 
it rains so it won’t burn your neighbor, but burn it for it 
will burn anyway and perhaps burn you. But the logger’s 
argument is not as good as the parallel, for the one burning 
of the chopping only prepares all for the second burning, 
which is more likely to occur than the first, and far more 
fierce. Your home once burned is removed from further 
danger of fire. To repeat, that which the first fire takes 
would all have been nutriment for the new timber crop in a 
year; that, and the young trees that were waiting for the 
sun; that, and the trees left standing ready to push ahead 
for early cutting; that, and the brush which would have 
in another year replaced its broken parts and held a sun- 
shade over all; that, and the vines and ferns that would 
have helped keep all moist; that, and preparation for fires to 
burn the soil and all seed and bake the ground into a condi- 
tion of utter impotence from which it can not recover in a 
generation. These things are all that the first fire does, nor 
does the second fire clear ‘any land. I have known seven 
fires to run over the same ground and today there is no 
living thing there except a growth of fire weed, ready to 
carry fire to the material still left, which is ample for more 
fierce flames. 

Ot all these forest fires the first is easiest to prevent. 
srush, moss and the shade of the fallen treetops keep the 
ground still moist. The dead soil and sun are ready to 
grow a shelter while the new forest springs up to give its 
perfect shade. Nature helps to keep out the first fire and in 
a few years places the old chopping in a condition as safe as 
her older forest areas. 

The first fire is but the loss of the nail, in the old proverb, 
that caused the loss of the shoe, that caused the loss of the 
horse, that caused the loss of the rider. The moral is, re- 
place the nail and, in forestry, keep out the first fire. 

If the first fire had been kept out of the state of Wash- 
ington the annual growth of the new timber crop would 
be fully the equal of the annual timber cut, and the land 
cut over in the ’50s would today be ready to yield more feet 
an acre than did the original cutting. 

When, therefore, we have found a practical method of 
preventing the first fire in our choppings, where the land is 
principally valuable for the timber crop, we shall have 
solved the great problem of timber conservation on the slope 
from the Cascades to the ocean. All else is detail. He 
who would leave to our children that which is theirs must 
keep out the first fire. 


Forest Taxation. 


Prof. I. G. Miller, chairman of the committee on for- 
est taxation, was then called upon for a report. Mr. 
Miller stated that the report of this committee would 
not be ready for submission until the next meeting, but 
offered at this time a few suggestions in order that the 
matter might be brought up for discussion. Mr. Miller 
said that there were to things to be discussed: _ first, 
the question of reforestation of idle waste lands not 
suitable for agriculture, and what to be done towards 
reasonable taxation on these lands until they are avail- 
able as timber lands; second, the taxation of growing 
timber. Mr. Miller then went into great detail on these 
two subjects, and an earnest discussion by all present 
followed. The general opinion was that only lands not 
suitable for agriculture should be reforested, and that 
a low taxation should be placed upon these lands during 
the period of their reforestation. Mr. Cornwall said that 
the public should not object to this lowering of taxes 
on reforested lands, as it was not, as might appear, a 
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shifting of the tax burden on to the public, but merely 
equalizing the burden; the reforestation being good to 
all, and of no special benefit to the owners of the land 
in question. ; 

On the question of taxation on growing timber, Mr. 
Ames was in favor of dividing the taxes so that the iand 
might be taxed at the regular land values, while virgin 
timber should be exempt until it is cut, and in this 
way timber owners would not be forced to throw large 
quantities of lumber on an unwilling and weak market. 
It is a well known fact that the value of timber increases 
most between the ages 60 and 75 years, and were it 
allowed to grow to tke latter age, the timber resources 
would be greatly increased. But because of the amount 
of money that would be involved in taxes and compound 
interest, most of the timbermen are compelled to cut their 
timber before it reaches the proper age, thus injuring 
market conditions, and decreasing the future value of 
the forests. E. T. Allen said that the time was not yet 
ripe for this taxation problem; that the thing of most 
importance now is the securing of proper laws for the 
protection of our forests from fire. He said that while 
something should be done toward lowering the taxation 
on reforested lands, the problem of growing timber 
should be left for the present. 

Frank H. Lamb and others objected to any classified 
system of taxation whatever, and were of the opinion 
that the public would not stand it. While they be- 
lieved in the state practicing reforestation, they ques- 
tioned the wisdom of private persons being induced to 
take it up. In this connection George F. Long said that 
it was not the nature of the American people to spend 
time and money in ventures that will mature long after 
the death of the present generation, and that special 
laws of this nature can result in benefit to only a few 
who find a means of getting around them. What all are 
after is to get results now, and it is the state’s duty 
to take care of the future, and not leave it in the 
hands of the people who surely will neglect and abuse 
it. J. R. Welty concurred in this opinion, but said that 
something should be done to get the people interested, 
something to make them understand that the timber 
industry is of the greatest good to all the people and 
not to just a few. 


Logged-off Lands. 


Prof. H. K. Benson was then called upon to report for 
the committee on logged-off lands, the chairman of this 
committee, Prof. R. W. Thatcher, of Pullman, being un- 
avoidably prevented from attending the meeting. Pro- 
fessor Benson stated that the committee recommended 
the following: 


1. That the utilization of logged-off lands be_ investi- 
gated by means of a system of demonstration and experi- 
imental work under the direction of the state experimental 
station, 


2. That the soil survey and the land classification now in 
progress under the direction of the state board of geological 
survey be continued until the logged-off lands of the state 
ure fully classified. 

3. That the codperative work between the state university 
ind the bureau of plant industry on byproducts of wood be 
continued, 

4. That legislative enactment furnish a means for the 
cconomical clearing of land and payment of cost of same 

1 ten yearly payments hereby recommended and referred to 


jean Condon for incorporation in legal form. 


5. Favoring state forest reserve for the reforestation of 
vonagricultural lands. 

6. Favoring a constitutional measure permitting of re- 

estation of nonagricuitural lands by individual owners 
under a reasonable method of taxation. 


After some discussion of Professor Benson’s report 
ihe meeting adjourned, the next meeting to be held at 
ne same place on Saturday, October 22, for the further 


liscussion of the questions brought up and definite 
action upon them, 
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Railway Attorneys Petition for Continuation of Rates— Administrative Ruling 
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Passenger as Well as Freight Schedules Presented for Consideration. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—It was surprising that 
of all the large and varied shipping interests all over 
the country involved to any extent in the construction to 
be placed by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the ‘‘long and short haul’’ feature of the commerce 
act, in section 4, as passed during the last session of 
Congress, not one had a representative to present its 
side of the case at the hearing before the full commis- 
sion today when asked to do so by Chairman Knapp. 

Chairman Knapp in his opening remarks said that the 
purpose of the hearing had been fully set forth in the 
order calling for this hearing, namely, for considering 
the form and contents of the application to be made 
under the amended fourth section, the time when the 
six months’ period named in that section will expire, and 
what change in rates affected by the amended section 
the carriers shall be permitted to make, pending the 
investigation by the commission. All persons, commer- 
cial bodies and carriers were invited to be present to 
offer evidence or argument to inform the commission as 
to all the facts and circumstances to be taken into ac- 
count in determining the matter. 

It is necessary that action be taken within a six 
months’ period. It has seemed to the commission that 
among the subjects which should be considered at an 
early date is the form of the application to satisfy the 
requirements of the law. Another matter of importance 
is the time when the six months’ period begins and will 
expire and the extent to which changes may be made 
pending a final solution of the matter. 

George B. Dixon, of the Pennsylvania railroad, speak- 
ing in the interest of the official classification territory, 
said that there is a general desire among these interests 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of these questions, 
which are equally important to the public and to the 
carriers. He stated that if the railroads are not granted 
relief under section 4 they will be unable to meet the 
wants of the shipping public. He took the position that 
many tariffs are now on file that would be in conflict 
with section 4, but which are necessary, from the stand- 
point of the public as well as of the carriers. To comply 
absolutely with the requirements would stifle competition. 

He suggested that the carriers file with the commission 
a general statement showing the percentage groupings, 
the territorial groupings, and as to general conditions, 
such as water competition etc., in order to show fully 
the conditions with which the carriers have to contend. 

As August 17 was fixed by the commission for the 
filing of the tariffs it would seem that the. date of 
expiration should be six months from that time, but 
there is an understanding that the commission has power 
to extend that time if necessary. 

The carriers petition that they be allowed to continue 
the rates as they did before August 18 until the com- 
mission shall frame up the rules. 

C. L. Hunter, of the Trunk Line Association, indorsed 
the views of Mr, Dixon, and said it would be necessary 
also to give some attention to passenger as well as 
freight schedules, stating, in response to an inquiry 
from Commissioner Clements, that there are thousands 
of instances in which the passenger rates exceed the sum 
of the locals. Asked by Commissioner Clark if he 
thought they had power to waive that section of the law 
he replied that he thought they had. 

Mr. Webster, of the Central Freight Association, 
indorsed what Mr. Dixon had said, and stated further 
that the traffic men of his system had reported that 
it would be a particularly interminable job to report 
to the commission every violation of the law. He sug- 
gested a blanket application, in response to which the 
commission could issue a blanket rule. Chairman Knapp 
asked what he would suggest. He replied that he would 
suggest an application for an order that they be relieved 
from the operation of the long and short haul rule in 
cases where the lower rates do not violate the law. ‘This 
might apply to a short or to a long haul. He thought 
the commission was familiar enough with the situation 
to draw up the required form of application. 

Mr. Hodgson, of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pitts- 
burg, said that each of the thirteen freight agents had 
been asked to analyze his territory, and the difliculty 
was found to lie very largely in the fact that the prac- 
tice of placing the participating carriers on some one 
page of that tariff makes every connecting carrier so 
named a party to the rate named. What is wanted is a 
way to make the tariff good; but, speaking for the 
Pennsylvania lines, it would not be very hard to reach 
a conclusion. 

Fred H. Wood, of St. Louis, Mo., general attorney 
and commerce counsel for the St. Louis & San Francisco 
railroad, said that the form of the application is more 
difficult of solution in Southwestern association territory 
than in Central Freight Association. He said it would 
be almost impractical for the railroads to name all of 
the specific rates, and it is to be presumed that it was 
the intention of Congress to have present methods con- 
tinue until the commission should be able to formulate 
a law for the future. 

He said carriers operating in the Southwest would 
have to make an application with every tariff they issue. 
The only practical solution would be to permit the rail- 
roads to file an omnibus application referring to the 
tariffs on file with the commission and make them a part 
of the application, alleging that in these tariffs there 
are many instances in which the charge for the long 
haul is less than for the intermediate short haul, and 
ask that they be allowed to continue these rates in effect. 


en'é 


This omnibus application would not mean that the ecar- 
riers are to continue to violate the law, but that the 
conditions set forth in the application should be deter- 
mined with reference to the physical possibilities’ and 
impossibilities of the situation. He cffered the fol- 
lowing form of application, which seemed to meet with 
general approval: 

Now comes Railroad Company and 
makes reference to all tariffs on file with this hon- 
orable commission on or before August 17, 1910, 
which were filed by it or in which it had concurred 
wherein rates and charges are named for the in- 
terstate transportation of passengers and property 
and makes the same a part hereof and respectfully 
shows that the rates and charges therein named are 
in many instances greater in the aggregate for the 
transportation of passengers or of property for the 
shorter than for the longer distances over the same 
line or route in the same direction, the short being 
included within the longer distance and respectfully 
prays that it may be authorized to continue and 
charge less for the longer than for the shorter dis- 
tance, for the transportation of passengers’ and 
property in the instances herein before referred to. 
Asked by Commissioner Clark as to whether that 

would not mean practically to repeal the section, Mr. 
Wood replied that it might if they were to continue 
operating indefinitely under it, but it is in the power of 
the commission to set the application down for hearing 
and at that hearing the carriers would be required to 
make such showing as the commission regarded neces- 
sary. 

George Stuart Patterson, of the Pennsylvania lines, 
said that the law gives the commission power to act 
independently of the six months’ clause or anything 
else. The filing of an application automatically stops 
the operation of the tariff that it covers; but it is with 
the future that the commission must deal. The carriers 
should be permitted to file applications for the purpose 
of preserving the statu quo, and they need not be any 
more specific than to ask for the examination of the 
tariff as it applied August 17. 

As to tariffs filed after August 17, he said no hard- 
ship could be worked upon anybody if the carriers be 
permitted to deal with the situation until the cominis- 
sion has adjusted the broad proposition. 

M. C. Jefferies, of the Missouri Pacific, briefly called 
attention to the serious need of immediate action and 
suggested that the commission make an administratrive 
vnling. Carriers in his part of the country want per- 
mission to file tariffs, stating that there is a violation 
and that they are filed to meet the present situation. 

Commissioner Clark said that the commission wants 
suggestions as to practical ways in which these things 
ean be done and in which the present situation can be 
bridged over without injustice to the carriers or the 
shippers and yet not repeal the law. 

Mr. Jefferies replied that this would be the purpose 
of filing the tariff and indicating on some page or in 
some way that it is to meet the conditions. 

T. C. Powell spoke in interest of the lines east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
He advocated some temporary relief in order that they 
may be able to publish rates that can be effective until 
there is some general rate adjustment. He suggested 
that the commission allow the roads to publish- rates 
from time to time as conditions may require and file 
with the commission, a petition to be acted on later. 

Commissioner Clements said it must have been in the 
mind of Congress that in time these instances should be 
reduced. 

Mr. Powell presented maps showing the navigable 
streams of the South and said they must be considered 
in making any rate adjustment. 

Commissioner Clements said, ‘‘The application, like 


. all other applications, must be for the purpose of getting 


relief, and not for the further perpetuating of present, 
conditions. It must be recognized that we must deal 
with section 4 in good faith, and not simply in a per- 
functory manner; otherwise Congress may see fit to deal 
with the matter in an ironclad way.’’ 

Mr. Thom, general counsel for the southern railroads, 
made one of the most eloquent talks ever made before 
the commission. 

Following Mr. Thom’s address Commissioner Prouty 
remarked, ‘‘The only difference between the amendment 
and the act is that under the act as it was before the 
carrier could put the rate in on its own initiative and 
now it has not the power, it is in the court. You under- 
take to put in your rate, and if it is not reasonable the 
commission suspends it and puts in a reasonable rate.’’ 

Mr. Wood stated that there was no disposition on the 
part of his road or of any of the carriers simply to sit 
tight on this matter and allow all the rates at present 
in existence to continue without any attempt on the part 
of the carriers to go over their rate adjustments in detail 
and undertake to straighten them out. It is the purpose 
to inaugurate a systematic examination of rates and find 
out places where the conditions are violated. The reason 
for urging an omnibus application at this time is be- 
cause the commission must and does recognize that where 
the condition is to be corrected by the voluntary act of 
the carriers it is a work that can not be accomplished 
within the period of time provided by the statute. That 
would be remedied by permitting the filing of an applica- 
tion to hold these rates effective until an adjustment 
ean be made by the carriers. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Commercial Commandments for the Guidance of Dealers in Regulating Their Financial Course—The “Horrible Example” in Yards 
as an Educating IIlustration—Renegade Tactics in Treatment of Competitors—The Jag-Lot Yard Not to Be Despised. 


THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS. 


The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, has published in a leaflet what it calls 
‘‘The ten commandments of business,’’ and as John 
W. Barry, president of the company, writes that they 
were prompted by the discussions in this department, 
it affords me special pleasure to reproduce them. It 
is my bread and butter to keep my ear to the ground 
to learn what is going on in the retail field, and when 
I hear a noise that arises from ‘‘The best yard by a 
dam site in the city,’’ I know that it means ideas. 
I have seen at least 10,000 yards, which, I think, 
gives me license to believe that there is no more pro- 
gressive concern than this one at Cedar Rapids, and 
for the benefit of those who are everlastingly inferring 
that the writers for the lumber press live in the realm 
of fancy and impracticability, 1 never lose a chance 
to say that Messrs. Barry amd McClintock, whose 
noses are under the wire while thousands are stagger- 
ing in the rear, once were companion seribblers of 
mine. 

These ten commandments which pertain to the cost 
of doing business read as follows: 

‘*]—At the rate you could loan your money, charge 
interest on the net amount of your local investment 
at the beginning of your business year, exclusive of 
real estate. 

‘*2--Charge rental on all real estate and buildings 
used in your business at the same rate you would 
receive if renting to others. 4 

‘*3—Charge in addition to what you pay for hired 
help the amount your own services would bring from 
others; also charge in the same way for the services 
of any member of your family. 

‘*4--Charge depreciation on all stock carried over 
on which you have to make a less price; also charge 
for depreciation on buildings, tools, fixtures ete. 

‘*5—Charge all fixed expenses, such as taxes, in 
surance, water, lights, fuel and such incidental ex- 
penses as drayage, postage, office supplies, horses and 
wagons, advertising, telegrams, ’phones, canvassing 
and donations. 

‘*6—Charge losses of every character, including 
stock stolen or sent out and not charged, allowances 
made to customers, bad debts ete. 

‘*7—Charge collection expenses; 
expenses not enumerated above. 

‘*8—To your inventory of January 1, 1909 (or any 
other year) add all your 1909 purchases, plus the 
freight, and by this sum divide the sum of all your 
expenses. The result is the percent it has cost you 
to do business in 1909. For example: Suppose your 
inventory is $10,000; your purchases $40,000; total 
$50,000. Now suppose your expenses to have been 
$6,000. Then divide $6,000 by $50,000, which gives 
12 percent as your cost of doing your 1909 business. 

‘*9—Go over your selling prices to see that they 
will produce a profit. For example: When the deliv- 
ered price of 2x4s is $20, you must add 12 percent to 
play even, making your net cost $22.40; to this add 
your profit. 

‘<10—Be sure to tell your competitors. It is to your 
interest that they should know. Their cost will be 
about the same as yours.’’ 

Mr. Barry writes, ‘‘Can you recall a time, except 
during a panic, when lumber dealers were so dissat- 
isfied as at present? What is the matter with the 
lumber business? This is what you will hear whenever 
a few lumber dealers happen to meet. 

‘*Our own idea is that most of us have gone on 
just as we did when it required only about one-quarter 
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“I had to take them at the prices stated.” 








as much stock for the same volume of sales, and with 
expenses even in a less proportion. If our competitors 
can do it, we can. Such has become the guide in 
making prices. In short, we are overlooking the real 
cost of doing business. This view was signally con- 
firmed recently by the National Association of Credit 
Men, at their New Orleans meeting, where it was 
shown that ignorance of the cost of doing business 
is the besetting sin of the commercial world.’’ 

Mr. Barry says that the credit agencies report that 
54 percent of all starting in business fail within five 
years, and that a principal cause is ignorance of what 
it really costs to do business. 


What Effect Will the Above Have? 


These ten commandments are the best exposition 
of the cost of doing business I have seen, and the 
rules for arriving at a definite conclusion may be 
acted upon by few, as there are those who would be 
pleased to know the exact expense of conducting their 
business, but beyond this I should not look for the 
influence of such specific information to be great. 

When it comes to the percent of profit realized on 
sales is where so many of us fall down. Profit, with 
many, cuts little figure if a competitor can be beaten 
out of a sale. ‘‘My customers understand that I 
will sell as cheap as anyone,’’ said a dealer, and 
when all the dealers of a town sell material on that 
principle it can easily be imagined at which end of 
the horn profits come out. 

A dealer told me that he sold a bill for $2,100 on 
which he received 7 percent. 

‘‘And was that over and above your expense of 
selling the bill?’’ I asked. 

“‘It was over and above the cost of the material 
laid down in my yard,’’ was the answer. 

As the expense of doing business goes, it is highly 
probable that the dealer gave a dollar for less than a 
dollar—but he got the bill, which seemed to be the 
main point. 

A dealer who this season had sold four barn bills 
for respectively $732, $876, $624 and $890, amounting 
in all to $3,022, was asked, if he choose to tell, what 
profit he made on the four. ‘‘Let me see,’’ he said, 
turning to his books. ‘‘On the first one I made 9% 
percent; on the second, 6 percent; on the third, 8 
percent, and on the last one, 61% percent.’’ 

“*You were obliged to take them at that low per- 
centage of profit,’’ is was suggested. 

‘“‘That was it exactly,’’ he said. ‘‘The bills went 
the rounds of the four yards, and I had to take them 
at the prices stated, or lose them.’’ 

These percentages of profit were also on the cost 
of the material laid in the yard. I asked him how it 
felt to sell bills at a known loss, and he said it did 
not make him feel very frisky. He did not enjoy 
doing business in that way, but he could see no way 
around it. He was obliged to take them at these 
figures or see them go to his competitors. 














“He had not charged up to expenses.” 


I was told by this dealer that his trade for the year 
amounted to about $28,000, and here was one-ninth 
of it that was taken at a positive loss. To figure it 
at another angle: If the sales of this dealer are 
$28,000 annually, leaving the cents out of the caleula- 
tion, he sells $90 worth of material daily, and the 
time required to sell those barn bills practically 
amounted to thirty-four days. In other words, he put 
in more than a month working for less than nothing. 
I din’t feel at liberty to put it up to him in this way, 
but he will see it here. 


If there was less greed to sell lumber; if the dealers 
were willing that their competitors should live, there 
would be less talk about doing business for nothing. 
In this regard I believe that of all lines of retailing 
the lumber business stands alone. 


Spread the News. 


In his tenth commandment Mr. Barry advises: ‘‘Be 
sure to tell your neighbors. It is to your interest that 
they should know. Their cost will be about the same 
as yours.’’ 

There is so much going it alone in the retail busi- 
ness—every dealer for himself—it is doubtful if this 
advice is followed. I have been wondering how it 
would work if in every town some dealer should ask 
his competitors to a little conference, and when they 
had assembled, say to them, ‘‘Gentlemen, we have met 
to determine if we have been figuring wrong on the 
cost of doing our business. A dealer in Iowa, one of 
the best retail lumbermen on earth, has written rules 
by which such a result may be arrived at, and let us 
see how many of us figure as he does. If there are any 
defects in these rules let us puncture them; what we 
want to know is the truth of the matter. I will read 
them to you.’’ 

He would then proceed to read the commandments, 
and having done so would announce that the question 
was open for discussion. 

. **By gosh!’’ one of the dealers might say, ‘‘I have 

not charged up any rental that could have been had 
for my shed. Last week a man was around looking 
for a location for a feed yard and my shed would 
have suited him to a T.’’ 

Asked how much he thought he could get for it, 
he said $30 a month easily, and then it was pointed 
out to him that there was $360 that he had not charged 
up to expenses. 

Another might say he had not charged for a depre- 
ciation on his shed. It cost $4,000, had been in use 
for five years, and it would have rotted down before 
he ever would have thought of such a thing. 

The third dealer who took part in the discussion 

















“I must have been a genuine interrogation point.” 


might have said he never had heard of the way of 
getting at the percentage of doing business as -ct 
down by Mr. Barry. ‘‘Let me see,’’ he said, pulling 
a scrap of paper from his pocket. ‘‘My inventory on 
the first of January last was $12,000. My purchases 
were $50,000, making a total of $62,000. My expen-es 
were $7,000, and this amount divided by the total of 
the other two shows that it cost me more than 11 
percent to do my business. Whew! And I have ben 
selling lumber at a profit of 8 and 9 percent on its 
cost in pile and thought I was making money!’’ 

The dealer who called the meeting might have s:11 
that he thought the subject was of too much :m- 
portance, and covered too much ground, to attempt 
to digest it in one evening, and he would suggest tiat 
the commandments be carefully looked over during 
the week, and at the next meeting they would be 
better prepared to consider them in detail. 

Apropos of the above: It is probable that the 
country over not far from one-third of the yards are 
located in one-yard towns, and as the dealers who 
operate these yards have no competitors ,at home, it 
might not be a bad idea for each of them to appoint 
himself a committee of one, make a study of the 
commandments for a couple of evenings and see if 
they tally with his method of arriving at the cost of 
doing business. 
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ON TRAIL OF THE WORST YARD. 


‘*T suppose you want to see none but good yards,’’ 
the salesman said at the dinner table, as we. were 
waiting for the white-aproned girl to bring our soup. 

‘*As far as I can I want to see all of them,’’ I 
replied. 

‘Well, if you want to see the worst there is swing 
around to such and such a town and take a look at 
So-and-So’s yard. It is the limit! I have traveled 
for nine years, over six states largely, and I never have 
seen another yard that could touch it. It’s bum 
through and through! ’’ 

‘*T am as thankful for the information as though 
you had told me of the best yard you think is in 
existence, and I certainly will pull into that town 
and see it,’’ I said. ‘‘Here is a sentence that when 
young I committed to memory: ‘There is no concep- 
tion so poor, no trash so detestable, that it does not 
teach something from which one may profit.’.’’ 

‘*Tf you go on that principle you ought to learn a 
whole headful from So-and-So’s yard,’’ he said. 

That sentiment, expressed by the celebrated French 
critic, Gautier, has stood me well in hand thus far 
through life. We know nothing except by comparison. 
If there were no women I would not know I was a 
man, which is plain enough, as I would not be here 
to know anything. The bad that we see ought to be 
an inspiration to us to wish for the better and to try 
to do it. I have fairly reveled in measly yards. I 
saw one of those yards in Pennsylvania, and I must 
have been a genuine interrogation point when visiting 
with the proprietor of it. It is words spent in vain 
to say that his methods were as bad as his yard, and 
I questioned him regarding every point I could think 
of. He was exceedingly attentive, and apparently 
proud as a peacock because I was so interested in his 
business. When I left the yard I felt considerably 
wiser than when I entered it, as I could draw a line 
on others to better advantage. If all yards were on 

















“Does not want the other fellow to sell it.” 


a dead level there would be little to learn from any 
of them, . 


A ‘‘PESKY MEAN’’ BUYER. 


\ salesman in a Nebraska town said he had just 
been having a sit-down with So-and-So in that town, 
and he never did it without appreciating more and 
more his decent customers. As this salesman put it, 
this dealer is ‘‘pesky mean’’ as a buyer. ‘‘He has 
‘hout the same respect for a salesman as he has for 
« dog,’? he said. There you have the principle illus- 
‘rated again. We will suppose a case that is very 

posable: You have a competitor that is a man 

n start to finish. He is thoroughly honorable. 

ks in trade he detests. If he gives his word you 

. on it, and if he does not give his word you know 
where you will find him. You have another 
iaipetitor that is of a different sort. He woudn’t 
‘and hitehed with a strap around his neck. When 
‘ume little miserable trick of his doesn’t come to 
your knowledge you are disappointed. He surprises 
you when he is good. If he wasn’t tunneling into 
your skin like a California flea you would think he 
was home sick. He keeps the market in a turmoil, 
and if he should die or sell out there would be peace. 

You don’t thoroughly appreciate a good competitor 
until you have run up against both kinds. You feel 
all the time that you could throw your arms around 
the good competitor’s neck and help to douse the other 
one in the ereek. You arrive at this decision by 
comparison, and you could arrive at it in no other way. 

When you see dealers of this kind don’t you wonder 
that they do not catch the disease, take the cue, or 
something of that kind, and come up a little higher? 
Isn’t it singular that ‘‘born a little lower than 
angels,’’ as it is said we are, we grovel when it would 
be so much better for us to breathe a purer atmos- 
phere? And should we get it into our head to climb, 
how high think you we could go? Go out and look 
at a star and the answer in part will be given. 


Setting the Example. 


_Have you ever seen Griffith, the expert mathema- 
Heian, who these days is seen in vaudeville? If not, 


see him the first time you have the chance, as it sets 
a man thinking what stuff he is made of. Given by 
the audience a multiplicand of nine figures and a 
multiplier of a like number, this wonder, by mental 
calculation, will write down the product, running into 
trillions, in less time than I am writing this sentence. 
Having seen him I left the theater ashamed of myself 
that in figures I had accomplished so little. You may 
say, we can not all become Griffiths. Sure, we can 
not; but that which he does is a possibility of the 
human mind. ~ 

It is for this reason that I am a friend of the prize 
ring. Not for the standing of the hangers on, but 
for the example it sets in a physical way—the example 
that teaches us that wellnigh physical perfection is 
possible. Going down the toboggan physically, as 
sure as shooting, we Americans are, we need such an 
example. In one building, on State street, in Chicago, 
150 physicians have offices. In another building, di- 
rectly across the street, eighty have offices. And these 
are only two buildings'in which physicians are located. 
The wonder is that people can make money enough to 

















“We have put our foot in it.” 


pay their doctors’ bills. Canvass your women ac 
quaintances, especially in cities, and see how many of 
them are broken down nervously, how many have been 
on the tables of the surgeons, and think you that these 
women can bear children that will grow into healthy 
men and women? Not so long as the law of heredity 
prevails, and it always will prevail. 

Let me put it in another way: Suppose you had 
the gimp, the ginger, the joy of living the fighter has 
when he enters the ring—wouldn’t you make your 
business hum? Your work would be no effort—it 
would be play. The wheels would go around so fast 
you couldn’t count them. But, beloved, we won’t do 
it; we won’t pull ourselves out of the rut of wrong 
living. We will continue to dig our graves with our 
teeth, drink, smoke, chew, get mad and otherwise 
conduct ourselves in ways which sap our vitality. 

Not any of us like long sermons, and perhaps this 
one is long enough, though I wish I had nothing else 
to do all my dife but to preach to young men and 
women along these lines. 

That yard that is ‘‘bum through and through’’ I 
hope to see some time, and if I do I will tell you 
about it. 

HE IS FROM MISSOURI. 


A dealer writes from a Missouri town, ‘‘ What if 
when a customer, when he comes to our yards for a 
little load of lumber, should bore in on us for lower 
prices, as he does when he wants a house or barn 
bill? Hasn’t he the same right to do it? My neigh- 
bor here uses as an excuse why we should sell bills 
low is that we are selling in a wholesale way. But 
we are not selling at wholesale, and if we were we 
would be poor. wholesalers; for what wholesale dealer 
sells at so small profits as we do? For instance, a 
bill that costs $1,700 for $1,750!’ 

This Missourian should be thanked for putting it in 
this way. Of course, when his competitor, notwith- 
standing he may sell a bill of good size, says he is 
selling in a wholesale way, he is not doing so, as he 
is not a wholesale dealer. He might sell a bill for 
several thousand dollars, still it would not be whole- 
saleing. He is a retail dealer from first to last, and 
in a trade way that is all he is. As in this case, a 
dealer may make as an excuse that he is selling in a 
‘¢wholesale way,’’ but it carries with it no significance. 

If the dealers at large would get this idea out of 
their heads it would help to stuff their pocketbooks. 
But such an idea is rampant nearly everywhere. And 
I will leave it to you if there is any common sense in 
it. Farmer Jones builds a house or barn, and knowing 
that the dealers will bid against one another, he 
expects to buy the material cheap, and succeeds in 
doing so. It is highly probable that Farmer Jones 
will never again build a house or barn; then why on 
earth should he buy at at unreasonable profit, simply 
for the reason that his bill amounts to one or two 
thousand dollars? Should he not pay a profit ‘on the 
lumber that goes into his house or barn the same as 
he would for lumber to patch up his sheds? The out- 














“Any clerk throws them into the wagon.” 


sider up a tree would say that bills are sold thus 
cheap because the dealers want the money. Inci- 
dentally, this may be so; still it is not the main 
reason, the main reason being that the dealer who 
sells it does not want the other fellow to sell it. 
Well may this Missouri dealer say that if the lum- 
bermen who sell at such figures were wholesalers they 
would be poor ones; for what wholesale dealer would 
sell an invoice of lumber that cost him $1,700 at a 
profit of 3 percent? Unless he were driven to it he 
never would think of doing it. The wholesale dealers 
know they must live, and a profit of 3 percent would 
not keep them afloat long. Under normal conditions 
eatch a wholesale dealer selling lumber at a profit 
of 3 percent and you would catch a weasel asleep. 


Vicious Competition. 


Nobody could blame Farmer Jones for buying his 
lumber for as little money as he could. The longest 
value for our dollars is what we are all after. If the 
farmer could have the lumber for his barn given him 
no doubt he would drive out on top of a load whistling 
his merriest. The defect is in the methods of the 
dealers. They are too eager to place their knives 
under the fifth ribs of their competitors. I have heard 
it said time and again that the mail order houses 
drive us to these low prices. Sometimes they do, and 
in such an event I should say, keep them out, printed 
in red letters, no matter what prices are made. But 
don’t you know that these low prices on bills were 
made before mail order lumber houses made any riffle, 
or even were known? That is the fact in the case, 
consequently the lumbermen must admit they have 
been keeping right along in the even tenor of their 
ways, mail order houses or no mail order houses. Oh, 
our excuses! They are as thick as flies in summer, 
and oftentimes as thin as the gauzy wing of the fly. 

Farmer Jones comes in and the dealer sells him a 
house or barn bill at a percentage of profit that is 
not known in any other retail line. Afterwards he 
comes for a thousand feet of lumber that cost, say, 
$22. The dealer was so tickled to sell him a big bill 
that he told him his profit was only 5 percent. The 
farmer happens to know the cost of this thousand 
feet, and proposes to give $23.10 for the stuff. What 
kind of an eye would you look at him with? It would 
cost no more to handle that thousand feet than it 
did a like amount of the bill, he might say. In this 
he would be right; but if he went to jewing in this 
way you would say he was not your style of man. 

The bill business is in the plight it is for the reason 
that we have educated ourselves and our customers 
up to it. It is we and not our customers who should 
shoulder the blame. We have put our foot in the trap 
and it.is pinching it, and I never expect to see the 
foot released. 


SMALL YARDS. 


Little attention is given to others than fully 
equipped yards, those which carry stocks valued from 
$8,000 up, and do a yearly business of from $20,000 
up, but no attempt has been made to enumerate the 
yards, if they can be so called, which are entirely out 
of the class to which these belong. While waiting 
for trains I have visited a few of these yards, have 
been told of others and have seen several from the 
car windows. 

One of these yards is run in connection with a gen- 
eral store. Another is presided over by a railway 
agent, and still another is owned by a contractor, who 
for his own use buys his lumber at wholesale and sells 
as much as he can. The officials of the retail associa- 
tions would not say they are entitled to recognition 
as yards, still they live, move and have their being, 
and serve a purpose, else they would not exist. 

A man who has charge of one of these baby yards 
said that the stock was put in to meet a demand. 
The farmers in the vicinity wanted a little lumber 
now and then, and here they are able to get it. Two 
ears certainly would comprise the stock of lumber. A 
ear of ahagies was bought in the spring, and not far 
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from a half of them were on hand. A small, rude 
shed covered the better grades of lumber, and the rest 
was piled uncovered. In a western Illinois town the 
yard was of so little importance that I did not expect 
to see mention of it in the Red Book, but there it is, 
with the owner rated at from $10,000 to $15,000. 
When I saw this I thought it would not be a bad idea 
for the proprietor to put some of his capital into 
lumber. 


These small yards have little money in sheds and 
do not appear to feel the necessity of them. The 
running expenses are next to nothing. I visited the 
contractor’s place, but no one was there. When a 
man wants lumber it is sold to him, provided the boss 
is around. At the store, if a farmer brings in butter 
and eggs and wants in exchange a few boards or 
shingles any clerk who may be at leisure goes out and 
throws them into the wagon. The agent who runs the 


affairs of the railroad at the station must first of all 
attend to the business for which he receives a salary, 
but between trairf$ he is at liberty to sell lumber. 

And so we go, the little and the big, all traveling 
toward the same inevitable end. 
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FURTHER SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING COLLECTIONS. 


Demeanor of the Dealer Is of Great Weight in Going After the Cash—Conditions and Complications that Enter Into the Book- 
ing of Accounts—Advantageous Angles in Handling Unpromising Customers. 


‘*‘USE YOUR HEAD!” 


The most simple business transaction is the trade of one 
article for another involving only two parties. No matter 
what the articles are, whether both merchandise or one 
merchandise and one money, the. idea is the same and the 
deal is not complete until both parties involved have ac: 
tually received in exchange from the other the article bar- 
gained for. 

It is an unfortunate condition of the retail lumber busi- 
ness that the man to whom the building material is traded 
too often understands that he is not required to complete 
his end of the bargain until he most easily and conveniently 
can. The custom is a relic of the days when profits were 
larger and competition not so strong, and business methods 
therefore more lax. Lumber bills usually are of such size 
that in the majority of cases the man with whom the retail 
lumberman trades has not the ready cash to offer in ex- 
change and the only reason a foreseeing and calculating 
business man can ever give for bargaining with a man who 
can only offer him unbusinesslike promises to fulfill his end 
of the trade some time in the future, is the desire for the 
volume of exchange. 

In just so far as a retail lumberman can eliminate from 
his business mind the accepted meaning of the word “col- 
lections” to that extent will his outstanding accounts be 
real assets. Collections are made when sales are made by 
the way in which customers are handled, no matter whether 
the man with whom you are trading actually hands you the 
cash or whether he makes some arrangements with you 
which you can consider on a strictly businesslike basis of 
sufficient value to stand in lieu of cash for a few days. 

It would be a business of pure delight if a man handed 
you real money every time he traded with you, but there 
are numbers of accounts that could have been made cash 
sales if half the energy was spent in persuading the cus- 
tomer to pay cash that ultimately is spent in trying by 
some means to make him complete his end of the trade. 
Get acquainted with your customer before you make him a 
price, not after you have landed the business. Learn 
whether he has the money or not, and show all the enthusi- 
asm you can in his affairs. If he wants credit make your 
figures a little higher than those at which you are really 
Willing to sell. Show him that you are ready to knock off 
for cash considerably more than the interest he will have 
to pay his banker for six months on the amount of the bill 
at the usual rate. If he wants you to lend him your in- 
vested money show him in plain figures where he can 
actually save money by borrowing from those who are in the 
business of lending money. If he feels that his obligation 
to pay you is going to be just the same as his obligation to 
pay the banker he will certaintly make an honest effort to 
save the money you offer him. Exhaust every possibility of 
getting cash before you think of extending credit. When 
it is really necessary to put an account on your books you 
will only get the surest and most prompt settlements after 
you have impressed on the credit customer some of your 
own earnestness and made him carry away from your yard 
a deep appreciation of the fact that he has entered into a 
contract and undertaken something of genuine importance. 
To do this diplomatically will test your ability as a sales- 
man, but if you are not a salesman you should not attempt 
to sell lumber. If the determination to do business this 
way and no other is always maintained there will be abso- 
lutely no reason for ‘‘bad” accounts being on your books and 
all your energy can be directed to the prompt and business- 
like change to cash of the understanding you made with 
your customer. When you go out to collect you won’t go 
with the feeling that you are asking a man for money, but 
that you are asking him to fulfill his end of a trade about 
which there was a complete understanding. The collection 
is really made when the sale is made, no matter whether 
the actual cash changes hands or not, and the manager's 
keen appreciation of this fact will alone keep it true. 

The average man who buys lumber does not feel when he 
gives you $25 for a thousand feet of boards that he is 
simply changing his $25 for $18 of your money plus your 
time, trouble and knowledge. He feels like he has handed 
you $25 for an article you happened to own and he hap- 
pened to want and that you are going to add the whole $25 
to your bank account. If you can make him realize that he 
is trading dollars for dollars and a little profit on your 
experience, he is far more liable to feel the obligation. It is 
the retail dealer who owns his own yard who feels this 
most sharply and it is therefore that sort of a dealer who 
communicates most of the feeling to his customer and loses 
the fewest accounts. He comes nearer success in making 
his customers feel. their obligation. No matter whether a 
debtor is honest or whether he has no intention of paying, 
your ability to make him complete his end of the trade 
depends entirely on your ability to make him realize his 
obligation without arousing anything other than friendly. 
feelings toward you. Personality has something to do with 
it, but your own earnestness and full understanding of what 
credit means counts most. 
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When you give a man sixty days to complete his end of a 
trade in which you have turned over to him the material he 
wants, you are entering the banking field and you are sup- 
posed to be in the lumber business. A banker’s stock in 
trade is his depositors’ money, and he does not let it get 
away from him until he has convinced himself that the 
return is assured. He is no more responsible for the money 
he lends than the lumber retailer is responsible for its equi- 
valent to the owners of the lumber. The simple fact that 
everybody would rather owe a lumber dealer than the bank 
shows how much more lightly the man buying lumber enters 
into the trade than he would bargain with the banker for a 
loan, and yet the obligation to pay is just the same. 

It is the responsibility of the lumber retailer to make 
this obligation felt and the only excuse for not doing so 
he can ever offer is the desire for business. 

If a man owns and runs his own lumber yard he will 
know just how much he can carry on his books in the way 
of outstanding accounts and continue to do business. His 
feeling of the responsibility of the credit customer is keen 
and it depends on the ability of the dealer whether he can 
impress that responsibility on the customer in the way that 
will get settlement and keep trade. 

To the operator of line yards the question has an added 
complication. His stock in trade, his money invested, is 
entrusted to the management of men not vitally interested, 
no matter how loyal they may be. However honest he is 
the desire for business is naturally more apt to lead a line- 
yard manager than an owner manager to extend doubtful 
credit. The first step the lineyard owner must take unless 
he is going to feel actively responsible for the individual 





YARD LOCATION. 


What is the best location for a retail lum- 
ber yard? 

Downtown ground rent is high; does it pay 
to be located there? 
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accounts at the yards is to inspire all the loyalty and inter- 
est which the manager is capable of feeling. Instead of 
impressing the customer with responsibility for his end of 
a trade, the lineyard operator must impress his manager with 
the idea of responsibility and make him. feel chat he is not 
simply put in charge of a yard to make friends and dispose 
of the material in exchange for a list of names with the 
amount each received but to trade it for money. When a 
manager is hired his personality, ability to handle the cus- 
tomers and knowledge of lumber is considered, but it is one 
of the tasks of the owner of the yards to state the limit of 
credit that shall be extended. It is only natural for com- 
petition to arouse in a salaried manager the desire for larger 
sales, and he depends on his employer to keep him posted 
about the credit. I know one salaried manager who has not 
lost a cent in bad accounts in seven years, but his out- 
standing accounts are almost always too large for the size 
of his stock and his sales. He is running his end of that 
yard as if he owned it himself, and a man of his ability 
certainly could keep his accounts down to the point set by 
his company if he were made to see the absolute necessity 
of doing so, even though the yard is in an agricultural com- 
munity where long credit is expected. 

The question is simply what method is best to make a 
manager feel most keenly the real obligation of his creditors 
to his company, and that he is simply trading dollars of his 
employers for slightly larger dollars. If the operator of the 
yards feels “he obligation—and he is very Hable. to—the 
question is to find a system which will best communicate 
the feeling to the yard managers. Joost ; ' 

It is better to assist in getting net results than to judge a 


manager’s accomplishments by net results determined period- © 


ically, in the progress of which the owner or general manager 


has taken no interest. No matter how energetic your man- 
ager is he will appreciate knowing that your interest is 
applied individually to his slow accounts. To do this with- 
out being swamped by a system and yet have before you all 
and any information you might want regarding an account 
is a task worthy of expert systematizers. The old tracer 
system, although thorough, was too bulky and costly. A 
modification of that system is now working nicely and ac- 
complishing results for a small lineyard company. 

The regular monthly trial balance of each yard's ledger, 
which is sent in to the general office, is divided into two 
debit columns and one credit column. In one debit column 
is put all accounts or parts of accounts over ninety days old. 
The other column is used for the current accounts. The 
total of the old account column must balance with the total 
of the old accounts as shown on the daily reports to the 
general office. The balance under the report of the out- 
standings on the daily report is divided into the ninety day 
old accounts and +he current accounts and collections are 
credited accordingly. It is therefore possible to be sure 
of the correct division on the trial balance. A supply of 
blanks, about 6x 8 inches, printed on lightweight paper ‘and 
containing some vital questions and space for remarks is 
kept at each yard. The managers are required to fill out 
one of these blanks for each account shown in the old 
account column of the trial balance and forward the same to 
the general office as soon as possible each month. When 
received at the general office they are checked with the 
trial balance to see that none are omitted and filed alpha- 
betically under each yard in a large upright file provided 
for the purpose. Each report is put in a separate cheap 
paper folder labeled with the debtor’s name. It is only a 
few minutes work to see that all the old accounts of a yard 
have been reported on, file each in its proper folder if the 
account has been reported before or provide new folder if 
it is the first report of an account, and discard the folders 
in file for which there is no report, indicating that the 
account formerly reported has been paid. Separate, com- 
plete monthly reports on all old accounts are always ready 
for reference of the general manager, and he has complete 
information on any account to which he desires to give his 
personal attention. 

This system of keeping record of slow accounts is admir- 
able not only for its thoroughness but it has this feature 
which is particularly commendable. The initiative in ex- 
plaining why an old account is not collected and the bur- 
den of keeping up the system fails properly on the yard 
manager, who is being held responsible for the accounts. 
The more old accounts a manager has the more accounts 
there are which demand a few seconds each month of his 
undivided attention. It is made a point that he make com- 
plete reports and the pertinent letters he receives from the 
general office regarding certain of the accounts makes him 
realize that his reports are receiving close attention. The 
manager’s personal and particular attention is thus directed 
to each account on his ledger over ninety days old every 
month without fail, and it is not done by having someone 
else write to him and jog him up about them. Unfortu- 
nately it is true that there are some yard managers who 
will not give slow accounts the aggressive attention they 
should have until the inquiry arrives, if the first inquiry 
regarding an old account comes from the general office. 
They may finally expect the inquiry and wait for it. This 
system accomplishes the necessity of getting all the informa- 
tion you might want by some means which will not make a 
manager feel that there is somebody who has a more real 
interest in his slow accounts than-he has himself. 

As in every other line of accomplishment, energy, inter- 
est and attention are the elements absolutely necessary for 
success, and if any man gives to his undertaking every bit 
which he possesses of those qualities he will find each situa- 
tion possible of solutions which would have never occurred 
to him had he tried to make routine and system cover its 
every point in his endeavor to save gray matter. 

System was invented so that you might have more time 
to think, not that you might get along with less thought. 

Use your head! PAUL LONEGHY, 

Chief Clerk Forest Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. 





FIRST FULL YEAR OF TARIFF LAW. 


As comparéd with former tariff laws the Payne act 
shows the following general average rate of dutiable im- 
ports: McKinley, 47.1, percent; Wilson, 42.8 percent; 
Dingley, 45.8 percent; Payne, 41.3 percent. The ad- 
valorem, or real comparative test, duty on total imports 
are given as follows: McKinley, 22.1; Wilson, 21.9; 
Dingley, 25.5, and Payne, 21 percent, or 4% percent less 
than under the Dingley and a fraction of 1 percent less 
than the Wilson bill. The percent of imports entcring 
free in 1910 was 49.2, as against 45.2 under the Dingley 
tariff. The custoni receipts for 1910 amounted to $327,- 
900,000; for 1909, 310,300,000. All in all the showing 
on its face seems to verify government claims as to the 
producing operation of the Payne law. 
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NEW PLANT OF THE WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY. 








VIEW LOOKING FROM THE SOUTHEAST OF THE LOG PILE AT THE PLANT OF THE WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY, HUTTIG, ARK. 


The double band saw mill of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company at Huttig, Ark., started sawing October 12. 
Hardwood will be handled exclusively, mainly white and 
red oak purchased from the Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, with plant contiguous to that of the Union Saw 
Mill Company. 

The Wisconsin Lumber Company is incorporated under 
the laws of Wisconsin and is operating mills at Deer- 
ing, Mo., and Harlan, Ky., and has timber holdings in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Kentucky. The main of- 
fices are .in the Harvester 
building, Chicago. 

The officers of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company are: Presi- 
dent, H. F. Perkins, Chicago; 
vice president, F. R. Gadd, Chi- 
eago; treasurer, H. F. McCor- 
mick, Chicago; secretary, G. A. 
Ranney, Chicago. 

The Wisconsin Lumber Com- 


pany was organized in 1906 and 
took over the timber holdings 
of the International Harvester 


Company, the product of which 
is now sold upon the general 
market. 

Details of the Mill. 


The erection of the Huttig 
Mill of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company was begun in March 
of this year, and at the time 
of starting up as given above 
was complete in every detail. 

The mill building stands in 
a general north and south di- 
rection, parallel to the Little 
Rock and Monroe branch of the 
Iron Mountain railway  one- 
fourth of a mile south of Hut- 
tig, on the east side of the 
railway. The building is two 
stories in height, with filing 
room in an additional story 
above the saws. It is 60x252 
feet in area, of frame construc- 
tion. The foundations are of 
conerete, and the framing of 
the mill is of 12x12 timbers 
throughout. The machine floor 
is 18 feet high and the saw 
14 feet inthe clear. It was designed and construction 

in by R. Helms, of Wilmington, Del., and completed 
by. E. Buchanan, of Pawnee, La. The machinery is 

‘Her & ‘Stowell throughout, consisting of a right and left 
band mill with 8-foot wheels carrying 14-inch saws. 

ight hand carriage has three blocks and the left 
i pen four blocks. The shotgun feed on the 
ight hand side is 12 inches in diameter and 42 feet 

x, and the left hand is of 10 inch diameter and 46 


feet long. The logs enter the mill from the south, and 
are handled from the cars or log yard by a Lidgerwood 
log loader running on tracks 24 feet apart and 200 long. 


The logs are placed on the haulup chain on an incline 


of the usual construction and are handled to the log deck 
by a double set of kickers, one for each side, and han- 
dled in the usual manner by steam log turners and nig- 
gers. A cutoff saw has been installed at the log deck 
to cut off butts of the logs for hub stock. 


of the boiler house. The engine room is also in a sepa 
rate brick building adjoining the boiler house, and con 
tains a Porter-Allen rolling mill type engine 21x32 in 
size. Electric power is generated by an Erie Iron Works 
engine, 16x21, driving a Westinghouse dynamo of the 
alternating type, 176 kilowatts, 220 volts, three phase. 
When the machinery, which is to be electrically driven, 
is all in operation it will require about 200 horsepower, 
in addition to which 250 16-candle power incandescents 

and eight are lights will be 
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operated, distributed through 
out the plant so that day and 
night operations can be con 
ducted when desired. 
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Small Machinery Installation. 
At the north end of the mill 


j C "4 on the saw floor will be lo 
a . y, cated three small band saws, 


=e one 
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The edger carries five saws and is 60 inches wide. 
The slashers carry four saws, and the trimmers seven, 
taking lumber up to 18 feet. 


Power and Fuel. 

Power will be supplied by four Casey & Hedges boilers, 
each 72x18, with dutch ovens, located in a brick building 
24 feet east of the mill. Fuel is prepared by a Filer & 
Stowell hog and is stored in a fuel house thirty feet east 





INTERIOR OF DOUBLE BAND MILL OF THE WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY, HUTTIG, 
ARK., PHOTOGRAPHED TWO DAYS BEFORE SAWING BEGAN. 


two cutoff saws, two rip saws, 
surfacer, one equalizing 
machine, one bending machine, 
one pole and reach machine, all 
electrically driven by individ- 
ual motors. This equipment of 
small machinery will be util- 
ized in the manufacture of 
wagon and harvester dimension 
stock, and will enable the 
company to utilize much of the 
lumber which is sound in short 
lengths only, and which would 
make common lumber if sawed 
in the usual lengths. 

The millsite covers forty 
acres, and ample room will- be 
afforded for yarding the lum 
ber, for storage sheds and for 
other necessary buildings. Log 
ging will be done at present 
by the Union Saw Mill Com- 
pany and logs will be brought 
in with their trains. 


Local Officers and Employees. 


During the construction of 
the mill Henry Pingle, super- 
intendent, has been in direct 
charge and will continue in 
that capacity. He has been 
ably assisted in the general 
details of the office work by J. H. Moorehouse, auditor. 
E. E. Buchanan is sawmill foreman, C. L. Reifenberg, 
formerly of Cadillac, Mich., sawyer, and E. H. Pitts filer. 

The town of Huttig has been extended to the south 
by the addition of a number of buildings in which the 
employees of the Wisconsin Lumber Company will make 
their homes, and with the neatly painted office and mill 
this end of the town compares very favorably with 
the older mill site. 
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DOUBLE BAND HARDWOOD SAW MILL OF THE WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY, AT HUTTIG, ARK., FROM THE NORTHEAST. 
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IMPORTANT BUSINESS CHANGE IN YELLOW PINE CIRCLES. 


Consolidated Saw Mills Company, a Strong Organization, Absorbs A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company—Merger Greatly Increases Consolidated’s Prestige. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—One of the most important 
transactions that has taken place in the lumber busi- 
ness in this city since the organization of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Company was consummated this week 
when the Consolidated Saw Mills Company succeeded 
to the business of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Com- 
pany. The negotiations, which have been pending for 
five weeks, were completed last Monday and the busi- 
ness of taking over the plant and property of the Nei- 
meyer company was begun at once. 

The Monarch Lumber Company, which has been the 
selling agency for the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Com- 
pany, goes out of existence and the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, a strong selling organization, will 
handle the output of the Saginaw and Little Rock 
plants of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company. 

Charles Marion MeDaris personally steps into A. J. 
Neimeyer’s shoes. Mr. Neimeyer, while acquiring an 
interest in the Consolidated Saw Mills Company, and 
having a place on the board of directors, retires from 
active interest in the lumber business and will spend 
his time henceforth in Pasadena, where his family 
resides. Mr. MeDaris will become the active manager 
of the Little Rock and Saginaw plants, dividing his 
time between the St. Louis selling office and the mills. 

A. J. Neimeyer has been desirous of quitting the 
lumber business for some time, largely on account of 
his wife’s lack of health. A year or more ago he 
moved with his family to Pasadena, Cal., and he has 
been obliged to make frequent trips to Little Rock and 
St. Louis, very much against his wishes. It is for the 
sole purpose of ridding himself of a business that 
necessitates so much absence from his family that has 
prompted him to retire and let Mr. MeDaris step into 
his place. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Company, as stated, is a 
strong selling organization with several important saw 
mills back of it. The acquisition of the two plants of the 
A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company puts the company 





Strauss Por.erait. 


J. E. CRAWFORD, OKLAHOMA CITY, Cc. 
Vice President Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company. 


on a stronger footing than before and makes the Con- 
solidated company one of the most important factors 
in the yellow pine trade. 

The officers of the Consolidated Saw Mills Company 
are: 

President—F. A. Goodrich. 

Vice president—J. E. Crawford. 

Treasurer—H. B. Crawford. 

Secretary and general manager—Charles .M. Mce- 
Daris. 

The company this week moved from its old quarters 
in the Chemical building to the offices of the Monarch 
Lumber Company in the Wright building, taking sev- 
eral additional rooms and making one of the largest 
lumber s: les offices in the city. 


Lumber Resources of Organization. 


In conjunction with this most important business 
change, it will be found of interest to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S readers to give a brief synopsis of the 
different interests controlled by the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, of St. Louis, Mo. First is the twen- 
tieth century sawmill plant of the A. J. Neimeyer 
Lumber Company near Little Rock, Ark. 


Little Rock Plant. 


After the organization of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
Company in 1904, 68,000 acres of timber lands in 
Pulaski, Saline and Perry counties, Arkansas, were 
bought. On this land is a high class growth of short- 
leaf yellow pine with a good sprinkling of white oak. 
Since its first purchase of 68,000 acres, the holdings 
of the company in that locality have been increased 
to 87,000 aeres of yellow pine land, all of the same 
high quality as to products. 

The manufacturing establishment is located near 
Little Rock and is uptodate in every respect. The 
sawmill building is erected on.concrete piers running 
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M. McDARIS, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Secretary and General Manager Consoli- 
dated Saw Mills Company. 


5 and 6 feet deep and from 4 feet at the base to 16 
inches at the top. The lower floors are of concrete, 
sloped accurately to facilitate constant drainage. The 
mill building stands longitudinally north and south 
in its general construction and covers an area 56x190 
feet. The framing of the lower story is 14x14 inches, 
12 feet high. There is not a mortise in the framing 
of the entire building, it being all of keyed construc- 
tion. The framing of the second story is of 10x10 
stuff, 12 feet high. Above this is a half-story which 
is 16 feet high in the center and is used as a filing 
room. Extending from the center to the mill overhead 
is a long, commodious gangway for visitors. As will 
be seen in the illustration of the mill it has a circular 
roof, 

The power plant building is erected on the west 
side of the mill and consists of a series of rectangular 
rooms, set end on, something like 220 feet in extent 
over all and approximately 90 feet wide. The boiler 
room is 38x100x24; the engine room is 50x50x24, and 
the fuel house is 22x60x24. Every portion of this 
building is of cement throughout. The roof, the walls, 
the floor in each case are all reinforced with steel. 
The side walls are 10 inches thick. 

In the boiler room are eight 18 feet by 72-inch 
Houston, Stanwood & Gamble boilers. These boilers 
have 150 pounds pressure to the square inch. In the 
engine room is a Reynolds-Corliss engine, made by the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 30x60 
in size, 800-horsepower, which runs the sawmill proper. 
Another engine 22x42, made by the Fulton Iron Works, 
of St. Louis, Mo., is used for running the planing mill. 
In this room also is another engine, a Westinghouse, 
for the dynamo, of 225-horsepower. On the ground 
floor the line shaft runs from 7 to 4 inches in diameter 
the entire length of the mill. There are two Wilkin- 
Challoner Hoo-Hoo ‘‘niggers.’’ On the saw floor are 
two McDonough ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘left-hand’’ band mills 
with 9-foot wheels and 14-inch saws. The carriage on 
the right-hand mill is a regular 
3-block and on the left-hand 
mill the 3-block carriage ig 
fitted with a trailer. Each one 
of these carriages is run by a 
12-inch shotgun feed; each car- 
riage has a Prescott steam set 
works. These carriages are es- 
pecially constructed to run on 
three tracks. The third track 
is a foot on the inside of the 
regular track’ and next to the 
log deck. The theory and the 
fact is that the third rail or 
track divides the heavy strain 
on the track caused by the turn- 
ing of the logs with the ‘‘nig 
ger.’’ On this floor are the 
MeDonough _ manufactur- 
ing Company double Pacific 
coast edger and the necessary 
trimmers. There is also on this 
floor a full outfit for manufac- 
turing lath. 

The planing mill is erected 
150 feet west of the saw mill 
and contains ten machines. The 
machinery for this mill is made 
by the Hall & Brown Wood- 
working Machine Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The plant is fully equipped with facilities for’ 
handling and drying lumber and the lumber sheds are 
built so that the lumber is all put into two rows 
under each shed from the center and is taken out from 
a place at the back of each pile of lumber, where it is 
loaded on sawhorses in convenient piles and then 
toggled together with a chain and shoved along on an 
overhead transfer track. In this way each bundle of 
lumber can be taken into the planing mill and dropped 
immediately behind each machine without any kind of 
interference, and thus the lumber is actually delivered 
to the planing machine without ever having been 
turned around since it left the saw’s edge. The 
capacity of this plant is 25,000,000 feet annually. 

The logs from the woods are carried over the tracks 
of the Little Rock, Maumelle & Western railway, 
which is a common carrier, chartered according to the 
laws of Arkansas, and which is laid throughout with 
60-pound steel, and in its construction 3,000 oak ties 
to the mile were used. On the spur tracks in the 
woods two Shay engines are used to deliver the cars 
to the main line, and about forty logging cars are 
used for carrying the logs to the mill at Little Rock. 
The logs are loaded on the cars in the woods with a 
Clyde Iron Works rapid loader. 


Saginaw Lumber Company. 


The second plant which will be briefly touched upon 
is that of the Saginaw Lumber Company, at Saginaw, 
Ark., which is also an A. J. Neimeyer plant. This 
mill is ideally situated on the Ouachita river, being 
used for a log storage plant by means of a boom. This 
is a band mill plant with steam kilns sufficient to care 
for all of the upper grades. It also has a planing mill 
capacity of suffitient size to care for the entire cut 
of the saw mill. It is cutting high class shortleaf 
pine and operates 15 miles of logging roads in the 
woods, the main line and passenger service carrying 
mail and express between the mill and Saginaw Junc- 
tion, the junction point of the Saginaw & Ouachita 
railway with the Iron Mountain. The capacity of this 
mill is 20,000,000 feet annually. 


Louisiana Operations. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Company has two mills 
in Louisiana, the Louisiana Sawmill Company at 
Whitford, and the Wyatt Lumber Company at Wyatt. 
The first saw mill is located on the Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Company’s line in the shortleaf belt of 
Louisiana. It is a double cutting twentieth century 
band with a Dixie. Its steam kiln capacity is suffi- 
ciently large to take care of all the upper grades. The 
planing mill capacity equals the cut of the saw mill. 

The Wyatt Lumber Company’s plant is a single band 
mill which: cares for all of the upper grades. This 
mill also has a planing mill which handles the entire 
cut of the plant. The company owns approximately 
200,000,000 feet of standing timber, all of which is 
shortleaf. 

Oklahoma Plant. 

The Pine Belt Lumber Company at Fort Towson has 
an annual capacity of 25,000,000 feet. Its dry kilns 
are of large enough capacity to handle all of the upper 
grades. The company owns 250,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing shortleaf timber, which is located on the line of the 
Frisco railroad. 

" With these sources of supply the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, of St. Louis, Mo., is in a position to 
handle any size order which it may receive and will 
undoubtedly make itself a power in yellow pine circles. 























THE A. J. NEIMEYER LUMBER COMPANY’S PLANT AT LITTLE ROCK, ACQUIRED BY THE CONSOLIDATED 
SAW MILLS COMPANY AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

October 17—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
annual meeting, assembly hall Grunewald hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

October 19—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Pontchartrain hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

October 19—Annual meeting of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, 18 Broadway, New York city. 

October 20-—-Semiannual meeting of North Carolina Pine 
Association, Monticello hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

October 27—National Industrial Traffic League, Congress 
hotel, Chicago. 

November 7—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, regular 
monthly meeting. 

November 14-16—Mississippi to Atlantic Inland Waterways 
Association, Pensacola, Fla. 

January 11-12, 1911—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ 

February 20-21-22, 1911.—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Palace hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 





INDIANA RETAILERS’ NEXT ANNUAL. 


MoorESsVILLE, INb., Oct. 11.—The board of directors 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana has 
decided to hold the next annual convention at Indian- 
apolis, January 11 and 12, and Tomlinson hall has been 
engaged by the association for an exhibit of lumber 
products and building material. Secretary Scearce will 
be prepared soon to furnish a diagram of the hall with 
rates for space. The convention will be held at-~a hall 
near the exhibit and the sessions so arranged to give 
ample opportunity for visiting the display. 

It is proposed to make the convention the greatest 
ever held by this association in both attendance and im- 
portance of program. The question of the proposed con- 
solidation of the association of Ohio, Michigan and 
indiana will be one of the interesting topics of discus- 
sion. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETING 
POSTPONED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—The regular monthly meet- 
ug and bauquet of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis 
for October will be held next Tuesday evening, instead 
of yesterday evening, the date for which it was originally 
set. The postponement of the meeting by the board of 
lirectors of the Lumbermen’s Club was caused by the 
inability of any of the notable speakers on whom the 
club had depended to be present last night. 





WAGON OAK EXPORTERS’ COMMITTEE SAILS. 


BristoL, VA.-TENN., Oct. 11.—A committee composed 
of J. A. Wilkinson, the Bristol manufacturer and ex- 
porter; John L. Aleoek, of the John L. Alcock Lumber 
‘ompany, of Baltimore, and Harvey M. Dickson, of the 
larvey M. Dickson Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., 
presenting the American Wagon Oak Plank Exporters’ 

\ssociation, which was formed in this city over a year 

sailed from New York this week for Liverpool, 

' odon, Antwerp and Glasgow. The committee goes as 

result of long negotiations between the American 

tron and the Timber Trades’ Association over the 

establishment of uniform inspection rules for American 
oak plank exported to these points. 

want uniform inspection,’’ said Mr. Wilkinson 

leaving. ‘‘This will greatly aid the American 

cer and be of the greatest protection to the ims 

As it is now we ship wholly at the approval of 

usignee, and if he accepts the stock it is all right, 

id if he declines it we have no way to enforce our 

auis. With the new rules we expect to make there will 

association inspectors at the various ports in this 

‘utry and at Liverpool, London, Antwerp and Glasgow, 

‘ho in ease of dispute can be called upon to make 

uspections and whose judgment will be in the interest 
f neither side’? 

_ Air. Wilkinson is vice president of the American 
gon Oak Plank Exporters’ Association and is a heavy 
‘porter of hardwoods of all kinds. ° 
The committee will remain abroad several weeks and 
ill complete the inspection agreement with the European 
‘porters before returning to America. 





NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN HOLD MEETING. 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 8.—An interesting and profitable 
session of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective As- 
ociation was held last Tuesday in this city. M. F. Ellis, 
ot Bernardsville, presided. The following applications 
‘or membership were acted upon favorably: R.-K 
‘achman & Bro., Phillipsburg; Shields, Chamberlain & 
‘0., Hackettstown; L. S. Iliff Company, Newton; Will- 
‘am L. Howell, Blairstown, and Peter 8. Yetter, Belvi- 
‘ere. These were some of the tangible results of the 
‘ccent tour of the northern section of the state by offi- 
“als of the association for the purpose of bringing 
uto closer touch with the organization those dealers in 
‘emote sections who probably had not been fully ac- 
‘juainted with the advantages of a protective organiza- 
—— At the business meeting of the directors com- 
jaints involving six wholesalers and manufacturers were 
considered. Reports had been filed against those com- 
plained of for making direct shipments to consumers. 
Che association maintains absolute secrecy as to its 
action in such matters, but it is understood that two 
concerns will perhaps be able to understand the senti- 
ment among New Jersey dealers. 

State Secretary James M. Reilly is preparing an inno- 
vation in the form of a bulletin with reference to trade 
conditions and affairs. The first one will soon appear. 


. 
~ 


ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


It will be of a confidential character and its purpose 
will be to keep dealers in all parts of the state advised 
as to complaints and other matters of concern and trade 
interest. 

A number of representatives of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers called upon Secretary Reilly during the week. 
The burden of their reports is that the yards have been 
well stocked and business has slowed off somewhat. They 
report, however, that general building conditions through- 
out New Jersey are away ahead of other years. 





INLAND WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Oct. 12.—The third annual conven- 
tion of the Mississippi to Atlantic Inland Waterways 
Association will be held in this city November 14 to 16, 
inclusive. Many congressmen and other eminent men 
from the coast and interior will attend and it is ex- 
pected that this meeting will be the largest in both 
the number of delegates present and the number of 
states represented. Prominent speakers will address 
the association. Among the principal features of enter- 
tainment planned are an excursion to Choctawhatchee 
forest reserve and inspection of the conservation work by 
the government, and an inspection of the navy yard and 
army post. 





NEW CLUB GAINING STRENGTH. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Oct. 13.—Lumber manufacturers 
and retail dealers predict that the recent formation of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will create a_ better 
feeling among the lumbermen of this sectien. Another 
meeting of the club will be held at the ‘,ew Vendome 
hotel, Tuesday night, October 25, at whicn luncheon will 
be served and addresses will be made. . It is expected that 
a number of new members will be taken in at this 
meeting. Lumber manufacturers and dealers from neigh- 
boring towns and cities have become members of the 
club and the membership is expected to grow rapidly. 
George O. Worland, office manager of Thompson, Thayer 
& McCowen, of this city, secretary-treasurer of the club, 
is in reality the father of the organization. For the last 
two or three years he has agitated the formation of such 
a club and he has at last seen his dream realized. Mr. 
Worland predicts that the club will in time become 


one of the strongest organizations in the city. The ques-. 


tion of permanent quarters has not yet been taken up. 





MATERIAL MEN AT BANQUET. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 13—The need of a stronger 
community spirit among the trade in the southern terri- 
tory has long been recognized by leading lumbermen 
and material dealers and strong efforts have been made 
during the iast few years to build up such a spirit 
Gratifying progress has been made in this direction, as 
evidenced by the number of progressive organizations 
of a semisocial nature now in existence in various parts 
of the South. Chief among the younger organizations 
of this kind is the Birmingham Material Men’s Ex- 
change, whose second annual banquet was celebrated 
tonight at the beautiful home of the Birmingham Coun- 
try Club. 

This happy occasion brought together nearly a hundred 
members and friends of the organization. The pre- 
siding officer was W. A. Curry, president of the ex- 
change, and the toastmaster was John W. Sibley, of the 
Sibley-Menge Press Brick Company. The first speaker 
was H. H. Snell, former president of the organiza- 
tion. He was gratified at the growth of the organiza- 
tion and the success attending its efforts to create a 
stronger spirit of codperation among the trade. Other 
speakers were W. W. Snead, of the Carolina Portland 
Cement Company; Edward Hillar, of the Jefferson Brick 
Company; J. B. Gibson, of the Woodlawn Lumber 
Company; F. J. Sheppard, of the Peerless Lumber Com- 
pany; J. D. Moore, of the Moore & Handley Hardware 
Company; J. D. Kirkpatrick, of the Kirkpatrick Sand 
& Cement Company; J. W. Oden, of the Oden-Elliott 
Lumber Company; H. B. Wood, of the Standard Lumber 
Company; J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Company; 
James A. Millson, of the Southern Sewer Pipe Company, 
and Gus Colvin, of the Alabama Supply Company. 





BIG DOINGS IN PROSPECT. 


WicuitTa, KAN., Oct. 10.—A big concatenation will be 
held October 21 in this city by Vicegerent N. H. Huey 
of the western district of Kansas. This meeting orig- 
inally was fixed for September 9, but it was decided to 
postpone it until the fall carnival at Wichita. October 
21 is lumbermen’s day at this carnival. This annual 
celebration is known as ‘‘The Peerless Princess.’’? The 
forthcoming festival is expected to be attended by a 
large number of lumbermen from all over the state. 

The Wichita lumbermen have raised an ample enter- 
tainment fund and intend to give all lumbermen visitors 
a royal entertainment. -A ball game between Oklahoma 
City and Wichita will be one of the-features of the day, 
and with the concatenation and banquet in the evening. 
the day is intended to be the red letter one of the week. 
A special brass band has been secured for these lumber- 
men entertainments. 

This concatenation occurs in the jurisdiction of Charles 
‘P. Walker, of Oklahoma City, the newly elected Jabber- 
wock, who will make every effort to attend. Capt. Charles 
P. Ives, of Baldwin, Supreme Gurdon on last year’s 
Nine, also is expected to be among the distinguished 
members of the order present from the outside. 


NEW HARDWOOD INSPECTOR. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 8—The Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States announces 
that during the last week J. Lee Brannon, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been appointed official inspector of the asso- 
ciation to represent it in that territory. It is said ‘hat 
Mr. Brannon comes to the association well recommended, 
being favorably known by practically all Nashville lum- 
bermen. His work as inspector will include the loading 
out of cars for members of the association when an 
agreement is made that such inspection by him and cer- 
tificate issued will be final. He will also take care of 
the inspection work in that city as well as nearby 
points, going as far as Memphis if necessary. He 
will also be able to visit the mills of members in 
Tennessee to instruct mill inspectors as to the proper 
interpretation of the association’s rules. 





TRAFFIC LEAGUE ANNUAL. 

The National Industrial Traffic League will hold its 
annual meeting at the Congress hotel, Chicago, at 10:30 
a. m., Thursday, October 27. Among the questions to be 
taken up at the meeting are the general advance in rates, 
coastwise traffic, inspection of large terminals, statute 
of limitation, loss and damage from team tracks and the 
control of water carriers by the railways. 

In connection with the business meeting a dinner will 
be given at the Congress hotel the evening of Thursday, 
October 27, for members and friends eligible to mem- 
bership. The price of the dinner will be $3 a plate. Two 
speakers of prominence will make addresses. Each mem- 
ber is urged to be in attendance at the annual meeting 
and dinner and is requested to invite, as a participant, 
traffic officials of industrial or commercial organizations 
eligible to membership and who will be interested in 
the work of the league. 





DECISION RESERVED IN CONTEMPT PROCEED- 
INGS. 


CHEBOYGAN, MICcH., Oct. 12.—Some time ago the 
Embury-Martin Lumber Company, of this city, secured 
an injunction restraining the Churchill Lumber Com- 
pany, of Alpena, and the Detroit & Mackinac from tak- 
ing up the track on what is known as the Tubbs branch, 
along which the Cheboygan company had a quantity of 
logs piled for shipment. Subsequently the logs were 
shipped out and the Detroit & Mackinac began taking 
up the track. Tuesday General Manager Hawks and 
Superintendent Luce, of the railroad company, were 
summoned before Judge Shepard to show cause why 
they should not be punished for contempt for violating 
the injunction issued June 20, no formal order having 
been issued dissolving the injunction. The matter was 
argued and the court reserved decision. 





EMPIRE STATE NOMINATES LUMBERMAN FOR 
GOVERNOR. 


John Alden Dix, democratic nominee for governor of 
New York state, has extensive interests in lumber and 
allied industries. Mr. Dix was born at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., in 1860. He entered Cornell university in 1883 
after being graduated from the local academy. In 
college life Mr. Dix manifested some traits of character 
that have been prominent during his business career. 
While he was a leader in class work and in the athletic 
and social life of the university he was nevertheless 
quiet and reserved. He left college at the end of his 
junior year and entered business as a member of Reyn- 
olds & Dix, marble dealers. Lumbering was added to 
the business of this concern later, its holdings being 
gradually increased. 

Mr. Dix is now president of the Iroquois Pulp & 
Paper Company, at Thomson; vice president of the 
Blandy Paper Company, at Greenwich; is associated with 
the Moose River Paper Company, at McKeever; is a 
director of the Standard Wall Paper Company and 
treasurer of the American Wood Board Company. 

His commercial activities also have been extended to 
the banking business and he is now the first vice presi- 
dent of the First National bank, of Albany; a director 
of the Albany Trust Company, the Glens Falls Trust 
Company, the National bank, of Schuylerville, and the 
Hudson Falls & Adirondack Trust Company, of Sara- 
toga Springs. 

Mr. Dix entered politics several years ago. In 1906 
he strove for nomination as governor, but was defeated. 
As chairman of the Washington county committee he 
earned nomination for lieutenant governor, though he 
was defeated for election. 

Mr. Dix is described as a very capable man and those 
of his friends that are competent to speak of his ca- 
pacity as a statesman say that he is a candidate excel- 
lently qualified to lead the democratic party of the 
Empire state to victory at the next election. 


BBB OI 


The dogged persistency and misfit complacency with 
which public men in high places talk about ‘‘the lum- 
ber trust’’ betray an opulence of misinformation or 
a bankruptey of common honesty, on the one hand a 
net public insult and on the other a defenseless pros- 
titution of personal privilege. The alternative means 
either ignorance or unmitigated demagogy, the penalty 
for which ought to be absolute distrust or complete 
ostracism. The country has had a surfeit of this order 
of crocodile and disturbing solicitude. 
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PHASES OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


Scotch Consumption of American Shooks—German 
and French Use of Wood Block Pay- 
ing—Ties from Japan. 


AMERICAN SHOOKS IN SCOTLAND. 

Considering the quantities of goods of various classes 
constantly leaving this port for different points in the 
United States, it is worthy of note, writes Consul J. N. 
MeCunn, at Glasgow, that but a very small percentage 
of the cases in which they are packed are constructed 
of American shooks. 

The records of his office show that from 1906 to 
1909, inclusive, the number of American shooks imported 
into that district for making of boxes to hold goods for 
shipment to the United States amounted to 41,283, or 
an average of 10,320%4 shooks per year. These shooks 
vary in length from 4 to 9 feet, and from 5 to 9 
inches in width; some 3 inches in width are used as bars. 
The usual thickness is seven-eighths of an inch. 

The quantity of American shooks used there is in- 
significant in comparison with what might be used if 
American importers generally would insist that their 
orders be packed for shipment in cases made from 
American shooks. 

A Glasgow manufacturer or exporter would never think 
of stipulating that his box maker supply cases of 
American material unless his own interests were to be 
protected thereby. He readily understands, however, 
that it is to his own interest to avoid the risk of losing 
a profitable American customer. Therefore, if American 
importers could see their way to take a firm stand on 
insisting that their imports be shipped in boxes made cf 
American lumber they would save the duty on the value 
of the boxes, and give great impetus to the export of 
American shooks, which would be far reaching in its 
effects. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING IN EUROPE. 

According to the last official statistics*made public, 
less than 2 pereent of the street pavement of Berlin was 
of wood blocks, The varieties of wood blocks most 
used are Swedish pine, and, to a more limited extent, 
the Australian hardwood varieties, tallow wood and 
blackbutt, writes Consul-General A. M. Thackara, at Ber- 
lin. The native pine and beech varieties are, however, 
also used in Germany, as are’also the American cypress 
and yellow and pitch pine. The wood used must be 
carefully selected and must be free from knots and 
cracks. It is considered unwise to use in the same sec- 
tion of pavement woods from different countries, wood 
gathered at different altitudes, or wood of different 
species. To prevent decay, the wood blocks are im- 
pregnated with a zine chloride solution or with creosote 
oil. 

A combination of the creosote and zine chloride im- 
pregnation is the socalled English system in which a mix- 
ture of crude carbolic acid or creosote and a water solu- 
tion of zine chloride is used. This method is that em- 
ployed te a large extent in southern Germany and Aus- 
tria, and is said by German authorities to give the best 
results from the point of view of the preservation of 
the wood blocks. 

Still another impregnation method, which was_ first 
used in Paris and is now employed considerably in Ger- 
many, consists in immersing the paving -blocks in large 
tanks containing a mixture of gas tar and heavy oil, and 
allowing them to remain until thoroughly saturated. 
The time of immersion varies from a few minutes to 
three-quarters of an hour. In Paris this system has been 
altered by the omission of the tar. 

In constructing the wood pavement, the lower sides 
of the impregnated blocks are first dipped into hot tar 
or asphalt and then laid in a carefully prepared level 
layer of concrete, of from 15 to 20 centimeters thickness 
(5.9 to 7.87 inches). The blocks are set side-by_ side 
close to each other, a space; however, of from 2 to & 
millimeters (0.079 to 0.197 inch) being left at the 
ends between the rows. ~- This space is filled with tar 
and in some instances with asphalt. When asphalt is 
ysed the intervening space is twice as large as when tar 
is the binder. To gage the space between the ends, wood 
battens of the proper thickness are used. The rows of 
blocks may be set either at right angles with or at an 
angle of 45 degrees to the axis of the street. 

After the pavement has been laid, the surface is cov- 
ered with a thin layer of asphalt or tar, over which a 
layer of coarse sand or fine gravel is spread. This, when 
pressed into the blocks, forms a durable coating which 
serves to prolong the life of the »navement. The sand 
or gravel is usually spread on the pavement once a month. 
If the pavement is kept clean and if good materials have 
been used in construction, under ordinary conditions of 
traffic and of weather the surface wears at the rate of 
about 0.5 centimeter (about 0.2 inch) annuatly. Wood 
block pavements on an average last from ten to fifteen 
years, but in dark, damp places, not exposed to sunshine, 
the blocks will decay in half the time. 
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SUPPLY OF PAPER BIRCH NOT DECREASING. 


WasuHiInGToN, D. C., Oct. 12.—The United States 
Department of Agriculture is authority for the state- 
ment that the paper birch, often called also white birch, 
or canoe birch, is one of the few timber trees in this 
country which seem to be holding their own against ax 
and fire. The average citizen, however, probably takes 
no particular interest in the paper birch. Yet it is 
doubtful if any other kind of wood on the face of the 
earth is found in so many households; for paper birch 
furnishes most of the spools made in the United States. 


Maine is the chief center of spool manufacture. Its 
factories turn out 800,000,000 spools yearly, chiefly birch. 
Few woods as hard as this can be worked with as little 
dulling of the tools; its principal recommendation lies 
in that fact. It is handsome in color, and, after the 
wood becomes seasoned, it shrinks and warps very little. 
That is an important consideration, because the delicate 
machinery that winds the thread would fail to work if 
the spool changed its shape to a perceptible degree. 

The birch wood for spools must be selected and han- 
dled with care. The tree’s red silk heartwood is ob- 
jectionable because it will not turn smooth in the lathe, 
and the color is not desired. Few industries waste more 
wood, in proportion to the quantity used, than spool 
making. Heartwood, knots and all other defects, fre- 
quently amounting to more than one-half of the tree, 
are rejected. From one-half to three-fourths of the 
remainder may go to the refuse heap in sawing the bars 
and turning the spools. Despite this waste the paper 
birch does not appear to be threatened with extinction. 
It is a fire tree—that is, it spreads rapidly over spaces 
left vacant by forest fires. The most extensive paper 
birch forests of Maine and New Hampshire occupy tracts 
which were laid bare by the great forest fires which 
swept the region from 1825 to 1837. 

The tree is short lived. At an age when the white 
eedar, for example, is just beginning to lay on useful 
wood the paper birch has passed its prime and is ready 
for decay. It is placed at still further disadvantage 
by being unable to compete with other trees for light 
and soil. It prospers when growing alone, but it gives 
up the fight after stronger trees begin to crowd it. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that more paper birch is 
growing in the United States today than two hundred 
years ago. 


PROGRESSIVE AND AGGRESSIVE. 


Tennessee Manufacturing Concern That Stands for 
the Best in Poplar, Hardwoods and Pine— 
Excellence of Equipment. 





The Logan-Maphet Lumber Company, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., is a manufacturer and wholesaler of pine and 
hardwoods, making a specialty of poplar. Some speci- 
mens of the stock manufactured by this concern are 
reproduced herewith. 

This concern, although small compared to some of 
the big manufacturers, is well organized and does a 
heavy business in its specialties. It was organized 
under the laws of Tennessee, with H. S. Mizner presi- 
dent, A. J. Price vice president, J. M. Logan secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Ed Maphet manager. Its three 
(distributing yards have a capacity of close to 5,000,000 
feet. In its yard at Knoxville, located directly be- 
tween the Louisville & Nashville and Southern rail- 
ways, with switches through the yard, it carries about 
6,000,000 feet all the time. At the Crab Orchard 
(Tenn.) mill it carries 1,000,000 feet, which consists 
largely of poplar, oak and basswood. At Kyle, Ga., it 
has about 1,000,000 feet of high class poplar and white 
pine, and at Chilkowee, Tenn., it carries about 800,000 
feet of yellow pine. The saw mill of the concern is 
at this point, and has a capacity of about 25,000 feet 
daily. 

Nearly all of this concern’s product is shipped to 
the North and East. It goes as far north as Detroit, 
and no small portion is sold in the New England states. 
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OFFICE OF THE LOGAN-MAPHET LUMBER CO., KNOX- 
VILLE, TENN. 





TWO TOWNS WIPED OUT. 


Forest Fites in Northern Minnesota Leap Beyond 
Control—Heavy Losses of Life and Pro- 
perty—Estimates of Damage. 


BAUDETTE, MINN., Oct. 11.—A forest fire of great 
extent and disastrous character is burning in northern 
Betrami county in this state. The damage is reckoned 
at about $3,500,000 and the loss of human life has been 
great. Twenty-seven persons are known to have perished, 
and when the territory to the south and west of Baudette 
is searched thoroughly it is expected that it will be 
found that possibly 100 lives have been lost. 

The villages of Baudette and Spooner, situated on 
opposite sides of the Baudette river, were utterly 
destroyed by fire last Friday night. The Shevlin- 
Mathieu Lumber Company, which has a splendid plant 
in Spooner, managed to save it, but its yard, containing 
about 100,000,000 feet of lumber, was swept clean. The 
damage was about $1,500,000 and the insurance nominal. 
The plant of the lumber company and its office building 
and three large dwellings for employees are all that is 
left of Spooner. Two lives were lost in this fire. Rainy 
Lake, Ont., just across the Rainy river from Spooner, 
came within an ace of being wiped out. As it was the 


Rat Portage Lumber Company sustained a loss of 
$600,000. Its saw mill and 26,000,000 feet of lumber 


was destroyed. A merely nominal amount of insurance 
was carried. The town of Baudette was literally wiped 
off the map. All that remains of the town proper is the 
Canadian Northern depot and a couple of small build- 
ings. The Englar Lumber Company, of Baudette, has 
had 300 men fighting fire to protect its property, and 
with suecess thus far, for nearly a week. The Inter- 
national Cedar Company and the Partridge- Dyer Lum- 
ber Company also have escaped damage to yards and 
plants, though it is reported that all of them have suf 
fered some loss in standing timber. 

There are scores of fires on the Minnesota side of the 
international boundary, scattered all the way from near 
Warroad to International Falls, a distance of about 100 
miles of practically virgin wilderness. Not a large 
amount of pine is affected. The timber is mostly cedar, 
birch and pulpwood. Several hundred settlers have been 
burned out and there is bound to be much suffering and 
hardship for a year or more. Mayor M. B. Cullum, of 
Duluth, and W. A. McGonagle, president of the Duluth, 
Missaba & Northern road, are here investigating condi 
tions. A relief train consisting of six cars of provisions 
and a ear of tents and blankets has arrived. Baudette, 
Spooner and Rainy Lake are three towns located in close 
proximity to each other. 

The dead are being buried in a trench which is now 
100 feet long, and which will be extended to receive all 
the dead. There has been very little rain in this section 
since July, and the earth is so dry that the fire penetrates 
the vegetable matter on the surface and bakes and eracks 
the clay subsoil. 

The fire which destroyed Baudette and Spooner would 
have caused terrible loss of life had it arrived in the 
night. It came at 8 p. m. on the wings of a tornado 
and fire brands were blown from Baudette to the roofs 
of buildings in Spooner, one-fourth of a mile away. 
The two rivers and a train saved the people, with thie 
exception of the two Spooner people mentioned, but 
they had to act swiftly. Had they been in bed it is 
easy to conceive that a thousand lives would have been 
lost. 

















SAMPLES OF HIGH GRADE POPLAR OF TENNESS£E 


MANUFACTURE. 
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ADDRESSES AT THE SOUTHERN CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 


‘*CONSERVATION’’ FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF A FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, DELIVERED OCTOBER 8, 1910.] 


[BY 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have a fairly 
full program here in Atlanta. If you wish anywhere to find 
a real embodiment of the strenuous life you can find it 
in Atlanta. [Laughter.] But I did not feel that I could 
refuse to come here and say a few words of cordial and 
more than cordial sympathy with you and the movement 
that you are directing. 

Now it is not quite correct, Mr. President, to say that I 
have a message for you, because I feel more as if I were 
sitting at the feet of Gamaliel when I am here. 

I believe in conservation with all my heart. I feel that 
the beginning of the time has passed when it is possible for 
reasonable men longer to permit the waste of their natural 
resources. I feel that nation and state can codperate in 
this great movement. And there are one or two misconcep- 
tions which I think we should all of us endeavor to remove 
from the public mind. Here and there, and notably in the 
West, you will find men who say that our purpose is to 
lock up the natural resources of the country. That is just 
as absurd as if a private individual should say that a 
farmer is locking up the resources of his farm when he 
declines to cut down all the timber on it in one season, or 
to till a given field in such a way that it permanently loses 
its fertility. . 

We don't intend to lock up a single resource, but we do 
intend that the resources shall be used without waste; that 
where they are capable of renewal they shall be used in 
such a way as to permit that renewal; and that finally, so 
far as possible, they shall be used for the benefit of the 
whole people. Now, there are different kinds of natural 
resources—minerals, for instance, phosphoric deposits, coal, 
iron. Those resources do not renew themselves. It is im- 
possible to use them in any way which will prevent their 
ultimate exhaustion. But for that very reason they ought 
not to be used in a way that will insure their premature 
exhaustion. We live in an ‘inventive age and we are an 
inventive people. We are continually searching the secrets 
of nature. It may be that by the time the coal beds and 
the easily workable iron beds are exhausted we will be able 
to use some natural force that will take their places. 

Minimum of Waste. 


But before that time arrives let us see that there is the 
minimum of waste in developing the great mineral resources, 
the use of which by the nation at large, by the world at 
large, is increasing with such extraordinary and almost 
alarming velocity. 

While it is our duty to give every proper reward to the 
proper exercise of individual initiative in the business 
world, it is also our duty to see that the man of exceptional 
ability displays that ability in our interest. I want to give 
him all the reward to,which his exceptional ability entitles 
him. But I want that reward to be given because he serves 
us and not because he swindles us. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

Certain of the papers of the city of my birth, edited in 
the shadow of Wall Street, regard the doctrine which I 
have ‘ust enunciated as smacking of anarchy. I regard it 
as the hight of conservatism. 

It is peculiarly necessary to do that in connection with 





our natural resources, the ownership of which, if allowed to 
get into one hand, into the hands of one man or the hands 
of one great corporation, might establish a peculiarly op- 
pressive monopoly. 

Let us then make it the business of the government, 
national or state as the case may be, to see that the mineral 
resources, so far as we still have the power over them— 
that the water power of the country, and all similar powers, 
are used under such governmental supervision and control 
and in accordance with such governmental regulations as 
will allow ample profit to the users, and at the same time 
guarantee the public at large its rights. 

I think that is an essential position for the government 
to take. I do not believe that we could afford only to allow 
men of great astuteness, great shrewdness and sometimes of 
a marked lack of scrupulousness to get possession of the 
natural resources and then treat them as peculiarly their 
own to do with as they choose. There is more than one 
reason why we should not allow that; in the first place, for 
the sake of the general public in the present; in the next 
place, for the sake of those rich men themselves and what 
they seek in the future, for if such a system of monopoly is 
allowed to grow up in extenso sooner or later the people 
will revolt against it, and the revolt will be very likely 
to have mixed in it with righteousness of attitude, great 
unrighteousness of attitude, and when the holders of the 
privileges would run great risks of being treated with an 
improper degree of severity. 

Prevent Injustice. 


Let us exact justice from these big men, not only in our 
own interests but in the interests of the holders of the 
privileges at some future day. To exact justice from them 
now is the surest way to prevent injustice from being done 
those that come after them. 

So much for the natural resources that are not capable 
of self-renewal. Now for those that are capable of renewal 
—the soil and the forests. 

It is our business to see that no private individual is 
allowed to waste the public heritage, and the public as a 
whole is vitally concerned with the soil and forests and the 
water for the land. 

It is not so very long ago that our people would have 
treated as utterly alien any idea of taking any care“of the 
land which they tilled and the ownership of which at the 
moment they claimed. All through the South the term “old 
field” has become so recognized that they tend to treat it as 
one word instead of two. In most cases the old field means 
a ficld which was farmed under conditions so wasteful that 
the whole value of the field was exhausted, so that nothing 
could be done with it except to abandon it to become riven 
by deep gullies, and what little soil there was left to be 
washed off into the waters, and finally to support a growth 
of worthless shrubbery as all that it could give. Here in 
the South probably each man who knows a country district 
can point out farm after farm which did formerly flourish 
and which is now abandoned because it became worthless. 

Our forefathers had any amount of land open to them, 
and didn’t have much capital. It was perfectly natural that 
their theory should have been to take a farm, skin it, leave 


it dead, and go on and take another. It can no longer be 
done. It is now our duty to see not only that the land 
that remains fertile is kept fertile but that we reclaim both 
the waste lands that have been abandoned and the waste 
lands that have never been brought into cultivation. 

Some of the most fertile lands of the future are now 
swamps, and all that is now necessary is to provide a proper 
drainage system. Not here, but in the West, some very fer- 
tile soil that is now waste will yield a hundred-fold if only 
water is put upon it by irrigation. Our duty then is to 
shape our policy to save, and when necessary to reclaim, the 
actual soil. 

Southern Hardwoods. 


Just so it is with the forest. The South has the last 
hardwood forests of great industrial value on the North 
Americdn continent. There are corniferous forests placed 
elsewhere that are not exhausted. 

I hope the South will use those hardwood forests in such 
fashion as to get the very utmost business value out of 
them of which they are capable, provided that the use is 
always conditioned upon keeping the forests so that our 
children and children’s children shall have their portion of 
the benefit from them. Cut every big tree that is worth 
cutting, cut all the timber that can now be used, but cut 
it in such fashion and use such safeguards that the forests 
will still remain, that the young trees will remain to grow 
up in their turn into trees that can be used by your child- 
ren and your children’s children in their turn. Treat each 
forest as an asset of the country as a whole, as the wise 
farmer treats his land as, not a merely personal asset for 
himself, but as an asset for his family. 

I hope that Congress will pass the bill for the creation of 
the great Appalachian forest. [Applause.] Those forests 
lie in several different states. The waters which rise in 
them go through more than one state, and it should be 
peculiarly the work of the national government to see to 
their preservation. I hope that every one of your repre- 
sentatives in Congress will bestir himself in this manner. 
Now. in conclusion, my friends, I have just this one thing 
to point out: 

No portion of our country is going to show a greater rate 
of development, and only one or two small portions of it 
are growing at the same rate of development, as the South 
will show in the course of the next thirty or forty years. I 
ask you to profit by the mistakes that have been made else- 
where and to see that this marvelous development, this 
extraordinary growth of the new South, takes place in such 
fashion that it shall represent not a mere exploitation of 
territory, not a mere feverish growth in wealth and luxuri- 
ousness on a honeycomb foundation of morality and yooa 
judgment, but that it represents a solid and abiding and 
enduring prosperity and growth which shall not only be 
great but permanent; a growth in business, which shall 
mean that hand in hand with the increase in business energy 
goes a growth of business morality; and a growth in the 
use of natural resources which shall mean that, while you 
gef all possible use out of them in the present, you so handle 
them that you will leave your land as a heritage to your 
children, increased and not impaired in permanent value. 





“CONSERVATION IN RELATION TO LUMBERING.”’ 


[BY J. B. WHITE, OF KANSAS CITY, MO., DELIVERED OCTOBER 8, 1910.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The subject assigned to me— 
“Conservation in Relation to Lumbering”—at least gives me 
an opportunity to show where this saving principle should 
apply as a help to this industry and to the people of this 
country. First, I am glad to say that I have been a lum- 
l»rman and a farmer for over forty years. @As a lumber- 
man I can truthfully say that I never yet have sold a load 
of lumber for a penny more than it could be grown and 
reproduced for. In fact, I can claim the virtue, with other 
lumbermen (although I grant it has been a virtue of neces- 
sity), that we always have sold our lumber to the public 
for many dollars less per thousand feet than this lumber 
ever could be grown and replaced for. This, if it should 
not dispose of the charge of the lumbermen being a “trust,” 
certainly should show the great necessity for a trust in the 
interest of conservation of our forests. The lumber trees 
will not be planted and grown at a loss. Today, at the 
present market price, and at any price that lumber has sold 
for since the settlement of America, there is not a man or 
woman present who would invest their money in the grow- 
ing of commercial woods. No business man or financier will 
Set out a forest unless he hopes for far better prices than 
ever have been obtained for the woods of the southern 
States. We are selling our lumber to -Germany and to 
France and other European countries because they can buy 
it of us cheaper than they can grow it at home. The time 
eventually will come, if lumber is to be used as a building 
ee when it will have to bring the cost of produc- 
ion. 

If the nation grows the trees upon its large timber re- 
Serves the people will have to pay the cost of growing the 
trees, even though the government may sell the stumpage 
for less than it is worth, yet like the mail service, and all 
other public service, the full cost has to be paid ultimately 
by the people. The waste of our timber resources today is 
the waste occasioned by selling of lumber trees at one-third 
what they can be grown for. This is a loss to the nation. 
I think every forester will agree with me that if we could 
now get $10 stumpage for our southern pine instead of 
$3.50 that we are getting it would in this way be an 
inducement for people to save their trees, to plant and 


cultivate them. and a forest estate would be considered of 
value—something to be handed down like other property to 
the heirs of the testator, which is not the case now, owing to 
taxation, fires, storms and diseases there is nothing to 
induce the forest owner to take the risk of such an invest- 
ment. There has been no other waste, although we hear of 
the ruthless destroyer of the forest, and the farmers who 
split up their walnut into fence rails. Yet our ancestors 
were economists, they practiced the most rigid economy, 
they had to do so in order to build their homes and support 
their families. 
The First Millmen. 

The oldest of us can remember that almost always the 
owner of the saw mill was also a farmer. The trees were 
cut down from his farm, sawed into lumber by the old- 
fashioned up and down saw that cut only two wagon loads 
a day, and was sold to his neighbors as their needs required 
for $4 or $5 a thousand feet, just enough to pay for the 
labor. In the winter in the North, and at other times here 
in the South, the farmer would haul logs from his own land 
where he was clearing for crops, and the owner of the mill 
would charge him a low price, or, what was most com- 
mon, would saw it on shares, taking one-half for his work. 
This was a very common practice, and the farmer much 
preferred to do this whenever it was possible, owing to the 
scarcity of money. What he and the millman could not 


sell or find a market for when the land was being cleared * 


for fields, the logs and timber were rolled into heaps and 
burned. And this was not waste, for it was not worth any- 
thing. There was no market for it, and the farmer had to 
have his cornfields and his cotton fields in order to support 
his family. Sometimes he fenced his farm with walnut 
rails, but walnut was not worth anything—there was no 
market for it, and it made rails that would last a lifetime. 

I remember how carefully the millman in those days 
utilized the edgings and slabs; everything was saved. We 
used to pay $4 to $5 a thousand for lumber, and 50 cents 
‘a load for slabs. These slabs we selected and in making our 
roofs for our sheds they were used to cover cracks, and 
they were good for this purpose because of their convex 
surface, they would not warp, and they kept out the rain. 


And the edgings were used for chicken coops and for corn- 
cribs, and they also were sold for 50 cents a load. 


Injustice to Lumbermen. 


And throughout my lumber experience I have never known 
of a lumberman committing great waste. It is true that 
now and perhaps always there have been the tops of the 
trees left in the woods to decay or become food for fires. 
But on account of the low price of lumber in the better 
grades these lower grades would not sell for enough to pay 
the cost of hauling to the mill. It has been the mistake 
of unwise, uninformed and unprincipled politicians in lead- 
ing the people, through the influences of the press and 
rostrum, to believe that the lumbermen were not only com- 
mitting an intentional and ruthless waste of the forests but 
were in a “trust” to cause them to pay far more than they 
should for their lumber; when the fact is that if forest 
conservation ever is a success lumber has got to be worth 
more money than it is now. It must bring what it will 
cost to produce it. It is our duty to educate the people to 
this fact, and that if conservation comes the people 
will have to pay the bill. There is no way of saddling this 
cost upon the lumbermen. It has got to come fairly upon 
all classes. 

There is no way to legislate that the lumbermen or any 
one class have got to be at the expense of growing trees. 
Taxes on an investment, depreciation, Interest on capital, 
insurance and labor, all are charged up to the cost of a 
product, and the consumer pays the bill. But we all are 
consumers, and we pay each other’s bills, and this is fairly 
the law of exchange, from which there is no appeal. Farm- 
ers are studying to produce the maximum of value at the 
lowest minimum of cost, and to perpetuate the fertility of 
the soil and not draw from it more than they put back. 
Lumbermen should be just as practical and diligent in con- 
serving their forests and in making such of the lands as 
are to continue in forestry produce a paying crop. If by 
their methods they manufacture more lumber than the mar- 
ket will consume, or if by unwarranted competition they 
reduce the price far below the cost of reproduction, thus 
resulting in creating a large waste because of the lower 
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grades not being worth the cost of manufacturing, then 
they are certainly to blame for the great loss the nation 
sustains. The lumberman is culpable when he has it in his 
power to remedy these conditions. It is a crime whose 
burdens and penalties will be visited to the discomfort and 
injury of his children and of succeeding generations. 

State Products. 

In the South we are cutting over 2,250,000 acres of yel- 
low pine every year, or about 7,500 acres every day; pro- 
ducing 13,000,000,000 feet of lumber each year, and 20 
percent waste of top logs left in the woods makes the enor- 
mous sum of 2,600,000,000 féet of lumber. This means loss 
to the transportation companies in freight of 173,000 car- 
loads each year, and at $7 a thousand means an annual loss 
to labor of $18,200,000. And in the entire nation we are 
cutting 40,000,000,000 feet annually, leaving 8,000,000 acres 
a year of cutover lands, and a total waste from unsalable 
low grades of at least 6,000,000,000 feet, or 500,000 car- 
loads annually lost to the country. Add to this the esti- 
mated loss of $50,000,000 by fires every year, and we have 
a total loss to the nation and to the world of over $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

Contrary to the general impression, lumber has not in- 
creased in value as have other crops of the soil. According 
to the following government report: 


io 
Lumber advanced from 1899 to 1908......-+-eeeee- 

Corn advanced from 1899 to 1908.......e.eeeeeeee 100 
Wheat advanced from 1899 to 1908..........+ee008 59 
Horses advanced from 1899 to 1908........+eeeeees 149 
Mules advanced from 1899 to 1908........eeeeeeee 140 


In the raising of trees, like any other crop, the condition 
and adaptability of the soil and of climate have to be con- 
sidered. On the western slope of the Cascade range, chiefly 
on account of the excessive moisture, a tree will grow to a 
greater size in fifty years than it will on the eastern slope 
of the Cascades in a hundred years. So it will pay better 
to raise trees in some states and in other states it will pay 
better to raise cotton and corn. Illinois will prefer to buy 
her trees and exchange for them her corn and dairy prod- 
ucts. Other states will prefer to raise chiefly their cotton 
and their cane, although the southern state have localities 
where timber can be grown at a great advantage, because of 
the soil being better adapted to tree growth than to other 
crops, and having plenty of moisture which trees require 
for rapid growth. In all crops chemistry of soils, plant 
food and climate being considered. North Dakota will pre- 
fer to raise wheat and flax and exchange with Iowa for her 
corn, and with the mountainous and hilly regions of other 
states for their woods. ‘Trees have got to be considered as a 


crop that matures only once in a lifetime; and they should 
be taxed as one crop, and the tax should follow the saw and 
be collected when the lumber is manufactured. But even 
now in places where the trees have no market old-fashioned 
deadenings are still to be seen. The land is needed to grow 
crops to support the family. I have seen it very recently 
in some of the southern states where gum trees can not be 
marketed. The antidote for waste is conservation and use. 
Generally the people are willing to pay what it costs to 
produce, and each and every commodity is entitled to be put 
on the market at the cost of production with a reasonable 
added profit. In a Forest Service report by Treadwell 
Cleveland, jr., is pointed out the unjust system of taxing 
the forests on the basis of an annual crop, where a crop is 
harvested only once in a lifetime. This discrimination 
against the forests must be remedied. The timber is an- 
nually assessed and taxes annually collected on the basis of 
sale value, instead of on the basis of income. 


Timber Testing and Lumber Substitutes. 

Twenty years ago the yellow pine lumbermen bought for 
Washington University at St. Louis a timber testing ma- 
chine to ascertain the breaking strain of various southern 
woods. Later they furnished the money to build a still to 
get the byproducts from woods. This still is now at the 
Madison (Wis.) laboratory of timber physics. The lum- 
bermen have invited the timber experts from different col- 
leges to inspect and study the diseases of timber and have 
given $100,000 to the forestry department of Yale Uni- 
versity. They constantly have in many other ways tried 
to solve the question of conservation and the utilization of 
timber waste in byproducts and individually have spent 
more money for their department than any one of the 
other four departments of conservation. 

I was told by a party who is interested in forty-five 
retail yards that five years ago the ‘amount of cement, 
plaster, brick and other building material outside of lum- 
ber was less than 1 percent of their total sales. Last year 
it was 20 percent of their total sales. Substitutes are 
coming in to displace the demand for lumber, and in the 
next generation there may be still less call for wood in 
building. Steel and concrete are making rapid advances. 
In the woods of Shannon county, Missouri, where lumber 
sells at mill for an average of $12.50 a thousand feet, there 
are within two miles of my company’s saw mill a concrete 
hotel, three concrete stores and a bank and one 12-room 
concrete dwelling house, and it is thought to be cheaper 
than lumber at $12.50 a thousand. We do not know what 
other substitutes may be discovered and found most valu- 
able for and by succeeding generations. 


In the older countries everything in wood is utilized, 
including the bark, branches and twigs. Perhaps here we 
may grind into pulp al) that is incapable of other uses 
and make compo board that will be better than our present 
product for many purposes. I believe it will be done and 
that in this way the product per acre will be nearly doubled. 
Certain it is, if trees are to be grown, they will be grown 
by the people for a profit or by the state at a cost; but 
the people will have to pay the cost and there is no way 
to avoid it. Conservation will not be a success—can not 
possibly be a success until the product sought to be con- 
served will bring on the market the cost, with an added 
reasonable profit. Corn and cotton have sometimes sold for 
less than cost, but lumber trees always have sold for less 
than cost of growing them. This was because we have 
never properly valued our forest assets. We as a people 
never comprehended the rapid rate of increasing population 
and the rapid rate of decrease in timber supply. The south- 
ern states had large tracts of pine within their borders 
belonging to the national government. They petitioned the 
government to put these tracts on the market that people 
might be induced to buy that the state might get necded 
revenue through taxation. They are placed on the market 
at $1.25 an acre for all who would buy without restrictions 
as to number of acres or as to quality of the land or the 
quantity of timber on the land. And thus it remained 
for years without purchasers. I looked at some of it and 
did not buy because I thought it would be a long time be- 
fore it would be worth anything. Finally others of greater 
faith began to buy, and later, after it was all sold, 1 came 
to Louisiana and bought from these far-sighted owners and 
paid $10 to $15 an acre for what ten years before cost 
only $1.25 an acre. 

The lumbermen want to practice conservation and they 
are helping to pass good laws and to create a good practical 
working system. They recently have helped pass some good 
laws for conservation of the forests in Louisiana, They in- 
vite the Yale forest students. to their forests, and they 
believe in their hero of forest conservation. And they hope 
he may be preserved and conserved to us and for us free 
from the wormwood and gall of political controversies and 
remain unto the people the active personification of a pro- 
gressive vital public principle rather than the servant or 
master of any one selfish faction. His name shall be, 
together with that other most eminent citizen, who when in 
great authority demanded and who still demands for every 
man a square deal and an equal chance, synonymous in the 
American household for the expression of the love of a 
grateful people. 





‘*WORK OF THE FOREST SERVICE IN THE SOUTH.” 


[BY J. G. PETERS, OF THE UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE.] 


Members of the Southern Conservation Congress, Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Before telling you what 
the Forest Service has done in the South I wish to empha- 
size the importance of forestry to this region. If the forest 
resources of the South are wasted its future industrial 
development will be seriously checked. The greater its 
development the greater will be the need for the products 
of its forests. It is necessary for the states, the private 
owner and the United States government to join in per- 

ing these forests. . 
oe the industries of the South the lumber industry 
ranks second. The annual cut of lumber in the South has 
increased from 4,000,000,000 feet in 1880 to 20,000,000,000 
feet today, which practically is half the total cut of lumber 
he United States. 

™ me forests of the South occupy more than one-third of 
its total land area. If these forests were exhausted the 
South would probably be forced to draw from the Pacific 
Northwest for its future timber supply. It can not draw 
from the heavily cutover forests of the northeastern, middle 
or lake states. To avert this danger and to strengthen its 
industrial development it is imperative for the South to 
maintain the earning power of its forest lands. Upon the 
perpetuation of its timber supply depends not only the very 
life of its lumber industry but the development of its paper 
manufacturing, the extension of the furniture, the tannin 
industries, and the continued production of naval stores. 

It is of the utmost importance to prevent in the South 
a repetition of the destruction of forest resources which has 
taken place in some parts of the country. In the lake 
states, for instance, the lumber output began to decline in 
1900. Large areas of cutover lands unsuited for agricul- 
ture have been abandoned. These lands had no small trees 
or second growth upon them. They can only be reforested 
by planting, which at best is a costly undertaking. The 
time already has passed in the lake states for the natural 
restocking of many large areas of land that have been cut 
over. 

Restocking the Forests. 

If the forests of the South are managed properly and 
protected from fire there should be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a natural restocking of them with desirable trees when 
cut over. Such restocking often takes place freely under 
certain favorable conditions, as, for instance, on old fields. 
This is not the rule, however, under modern clean-cutting 
methods of lumbering. But usually it is possible where 
proper forestry methods are used. The practice of forestry 
is made exceedingly difficult in the South, as it is in many 
regions of the country, by forest fires. Fire is the greatest 
danger to which the forest is exposed. 

There are vast areas-in forest in the South that are 
suited only for the production of timber; there are vast 
areas now in forest which ultimately will be used for agri- 
culture; and also there are areas of cleared land that are 
better suited for the production of timber than for agricul- 
ture. Land eventually should be put to the use to which 
it is best suited. Real forest land should be kept in timber; 
real farming land eventually cleared. But so long as any 
farming land remains forested it should be made to produce 
the largest possible amount of timber. 





While the first duty of the Forest Service is to administer 
the national forests it is charged also with the responsibility 
of promoting forestry throughout the country. It does this 
by investigative studies and by codjperation with states and 
private owners. 

The policy of the Forest Service in codperative work fol- 
lows three distinct lines: (1) Advising states to develop 
a wise forest policy; (2) assisting them to determine the 
extent and value of their forest resources, and (3) assist- 
ing private owners in the practical application of forestry 
to their lands. All codperative work is done at the request 
of states or private owners; and they always share in its 
expense. The assistance given is of an educational or 
advisory character, and the putting of our recommendations 
into effect rests entirely with the state or the private 
owner. 

Recommendations of the Service. 

The obstacles to the practice of forestry by private owners 
are chiefly the danger from fire and the burden of a faulty 
system of forest taxation. It is the duty of the state to 
remove these obstacles. The United States government 
stands ready through the Forest Service to help the states in 
every way it can to work out these problems. Many states 
already have requested assistance from the government in 
developing a forest policy. The recommendations of the 
Forest Service have ordinarily covered the following pro- 
visions : 

The appointment of a state forester or a forestry bureau 
to supervise the forest work of the state and to codperate 
with private owners in assisting them to manage their 
forest lands properly; the enactment of laws for the pro- 
tection of forest lands from fire by establishing fire warden 
systems, placing reasonable restrictions upon the use of fire, 
and providing suitable penalties for their infraction; the 
adjustment of taxes on forest land so as to encourage the 
private owner to cut his timber conservatively and retain 
the land for future production; the purchase by the state 
of timbered or cutover lands, or lands adapted to tree plant- 
ing, to form permanent State Forests under conservative 
management for a future timber supply. 


Coéperation With States. 


In Maryland we began to coiperate with the state geo- 
logical survey in 1899 in a study of forest conditions in the 
different counties. Six years later the state requested the 
Forest Service to draft a bill for a forest law. This bill 
was immediately passed by the legislature. As the result 
a state board of forestry was established and a state for- 
ester appointed. The law provides for a system of forest 
fire protection and the creation of state forests, and author- 
izes the state forester to codperate with private owners in 
the state or with the federal government. Already the 
following results have been attained: (1) The annual loss 
from forest fires in the state has been reduced by about 50 
percent; (2) about 2,000 acres of state forests under the 
«control of the state board of forestry have been acquired, 
and (3) plans have been made for the proper management 
of a number of private forest tracts. Maryland has led the 
way in enacting progressive forest legislation in the South, 
and was one of the first states in the United States to pass 
an adequate forest law. 


Forestry Legislation. 


Following the conference of governors at the White House 
in May, 1908, the forester wrote to each governor offering 
the ‘assistance of the Forest Service in making a preliminary 
examination of forest conditions in his state, with a view 
to recommending desirable forestry legislation. The South 
was the first to respond and to accept the assistance 
offered. As a result examinations have been made in Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

In Virginia we coéperated with the governor and with 
the commissioner of agriculture and immigration. Particu- 
lar attention was given the woodlots or shortleaf pine in the 
Piedmont region, with a view of helping the farmers to pro- 
tect and make better use of this timber and to put it under 
practical forest management. Two reports resulting from 
this codperation have been published by the state. Sugges- 
tions for a forest policy for the state were made, which the 
governor embodied in a special message to the legislature. 
Chief among these suggestions was that providing for a fire 
protective organization for the state. 

In South Carolina, Florida and Mississippi preliminary 
examinations of forest conditions have been made in co- 
operation with the governors of those states. Reports on 
these examinations were prepared. The forests were de- 
scribed briefly; practical methods of Managing them were 
given; a system of forest fire protection was outlined; and 
forest laws for the states were proposed. The chief pro- 
visions of these proposed laws were drafted into bills and 
presented to the legislatures. These bills were the first of 
their kind to reach the legislatures of these states, and 
although they were not passed I am informed that they 
will be introduced again at the next sessions. 

The report on forest conditions in South Carolina has been 
published by that state, while Mississippi has published a 
report previously prepared by the Forest Service on the 
condition of its cutover longleaf pine lands. 


In Alabama a preliminary study of forest conditions was 
made in codperation with the forestry commission, and 2 
report prepared which included suggestions for improving 
the machinery for carrying out the present fire law. This 
fire law was passéd in 1907, and in drafting it the assistance 
of the Forest Service was requested. It is not, by any 
means, the best law possible, but it is the best practicable. 
It makes an entering wedge for further remedial legislation. 

In Louisiana an examination was made last winter in co- 
operation with the forest commissioner, the chief result of 
which was a suggested forest law providing especially for 4 
fire protective organization. To meet the expense of such 
an organization a: tax was proposed on the yearly cut of 
lumber in the state. Two bills were passed by the legisla- 
ture, one providing for a fire organization practically as 
suggested by the Forest Service, the other providing the 
necessary funds by a levy of three-fourths of a cent 4 
thousand board feet on the annual cut of timber in the 
state. The latter act will require an amendment to the 
constitution of the state, which will be presented to the 
people to be voted upon in the near future. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, and there is every reason to believe that it 
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will be, these laws will embody the most progressive state 
forest legislation yet enacted. 


State Examinations. 


Besides these preliminary examinations of forest condi- 
tions of which I have just spoken, and which require a 
comparatively short time to complete, the Forest Service 
has made detailed examinations in Missouri and Kentucky 
and one is in progress in North Carolina. 

In Missouri a study of the forests of the Ozark region 
was made in codperation with the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The report of this study contains a description of 
forest conditions by counties, studies of the commercial trees 
and timber industries, and recommendations for the advance- 
ment of forestry in the state. 

In Kentucky we codperated with the state board of agri- 
culture, forestry and immigration. This board was created 
by the legislature in 1906, with an annual appropriation of 
$2,000 for forestry purposes in the state. This appropria- 
tion was used for three years to defray the cost of the co- 
operative work. The Forest Service expended an equal 
amount. The forests of the state were examined in detail; 
the standing timber was estimated by counties, and the 
report contains recommendations for private owners in the 
proper management of their forest lands and a proposed 
state forest law. The results of this examination are pub- 
lished in three reports by the state. I am informed that a 
bill will be introduced in the next Kentucky legislature pro- 
viding for a fire protective organization and the acquire- 
ment of lands for state forests. 

In North Carolina codperation with the state geological 
survey has been in progress for several years. At present 
we are making an examination similar to that made for 
Kentucky. So far all of the western and most of the Pied- 
mont parts of the state have been covered. In addition a 
special study is being made of the growth and yield of the 
old field pine. The reports on this work will be pub- 
lished by the state and probably by the Forest Service also. 


Coéperation With Private Owners. 


The Forest Service receives a large number of applica- 
tions for advice and assistance from private owners. In 
the early days of the forestry movement the service used 
to send its men to examine private tracts and to give advice 
upon the ground. As a result of this policy examinatious 
have been made of more than 300 tracts in the southern 
states, aggregating approximately 4,500,000 acres. 

Formerly all foresters were under the employment of the 
government; now, many of the states have foresters, and 
we refer applicants in such states to them. There are now 
also consulting foresters, whom private owners of large 
tracts can employ, and it is contrary to our policy to com- 
pete with them. Our desire, however, is to help all appli- 
cants in every way within our authority. We do this chiefly 
by correspondence or conference. Often when there are a 
large number of applicants in a state which has no forester, 
and especially when they are owners of woodlots, or of 


mal! holdings, a man is sent to personally inspect their . 


1 


ioldings and to give advice upon the ground as to methods 
of management. This work, however, is intended to be 
educational in its seope and is done with the expectation 
ail the states will eventually have foresters to look 


Forest Investigations. 


Forest investigative work in the southern states has been 
conducted along three different lines: (1) Silvicultural 
studies, intended to ascertain the best methods of growing 
commercial trees; (2) studies of methods of lengthening the 
timber supply, either by reducing waste or by substitut- 
ing the wood of inferior species for that of more desirable 
ones, and (3) technical and engineering studies of the 
physical and mechanical properties of the wood of different 
species and of other forest products, or of methods of treat- 
ing with preservatives nondurable woods, like sap pine, to 
increase their durability. 

Silvicultural studies have been made of three very impor- 
tant Appalachian hardwoods—white oak, chestnut oak and 
yellow poplar—and also of red gum and scrub pine, while 
imilar studies of longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly pines and 
of cottonwood and chestnut are now well under way. 
Usually the first information requested by a private owner, 
vho contemplates holding his forest as a permanent invest- 
nent, is: “What is the rate of growth of young timber 
aud what yield per acre can I expect to obtain within a 

rtain time?’ ‘The object of our silvicultural studies is to 
cnable us to answer this question with reasonable accuracy, 
and also the question as to the most practicable means of 
obtaining the reproduction of the trees. In some cases 
‘tudies have been made to determine the amount of the 
different grades of lumber in trees of different sizes. Thus 
their respective values and the most profitable sizes for 
cutting can be fairly accurately ascertained. Such studies 
have been made of yellow poplar, longleaf pine and loblolly 
= which are among the most important commercial 

es. 
Eucalyptus in Florida. 


; No silvicultural study made in the South has aroused more 
interest than that of the possibility of growing commercially 
certain species of eucalyptus in Florida. For Many years 
it has been thought that their commercial planting was 
largely Testricted to southern California, but portions of 
Florida seem to be equally well suited for the propagation 
of these valuable and rapid growing trees. Last winter 
the Forest Service undertook investigations of conditions in 
Florida with a view of ascertaining to what extent and what 
Species of eucalyptus can be grown there successfully. The 
results of this study, which will appear shortly in a Forest 
Service bulletin, show that both climatic and- soil conditions 
in many parts of the state are seemingly favorable to com- 
mercial planting. In order to determine with greater ac- 
curacy, however, the adaptability of certain species of 
eucalyptus to different parts of the state the Forest Service 
- conducting, in codperation with the Bureau of Plant 
ndustry, a number of planting experiments at the Sub- 


tropical Garden at Miami. The people of Florida have 
shown a great practical interest in this work. The state 
has donated for these experiments about ten acres near 
the Everglades. The Tampa and Miami Boards of Trade 
and the Gainesville Experiment Station have each donated 
about five acres. Funds have also been pledged by the 
state and the boards of trade to cover the cost of clearing, 
fencing and preparing the ground. Planting on these sites 
will probably be started this fall. The experiments will 
undoubtedly enable the people of the state to comprehend 
fully the problems confronting eucalyptus planting on a 
commercial scale. 
Loss of Timber. 

Among studies which have had for their object the 
closer utilization of timber may be mentioned one on the 
reduction of waste in logging longleaf pine. Investigations 
along similar lines show that the loss of timber by the 
manufacture of only even lengths of lumber is sufficiently 
large to warrant the manufacture of odd lengths also. 
Extensive experiments are being carried on to find methods 
of preventing sap stain, which annually causes the loss of 
many million feet of valuable lumber. It is believed that a 
method has been found which is not only effective but also 
economical. 

A phase of work of scarcely less importance is that seek- 
ing to substitute for high-priced timber the wood of 
neglected species of low value. An example of this work 
is the investigation into the methods of kiln drying tupelo 
gum, one of the most refractory of American woods. This 
investigation has been successful in opening up a market 
for a wood which was practically unknown fifteen years ago, 
and which has now been found to be a valuable substitute 
for certain grades of yellow poplar. Incidentally it has 
effected a cheapening in the cost of logging cypress, which 
usually occurs in mixture with tupelo, since both species 
can now be logged at the same time. 

The Forest Service has made extensive tests of southern 
structural timbers. As a result of these tests longleaf pine 
has been adopted as the standard structural material, and 
it is not uncommon that the strength of other woods is 
stated in percentage of that of longleaf pine. Tests have 
also been made to demonstrate the comparative fitness of 
the timber of southern pines for packing boxes, and of the 
different species of hickory for vehicle uses. 

For many years there existed not only in the South but 
among users of longleaf pine outside of the South a strong 
prejudice against timber which had been bled for turpen- 
tine. This prejudice formerly resulted in the loss of mil- 
lions of feet of sound timber, since the bled trees, as a rule, 
could not be sold for construction purposes or for ties. 
The Forest Service made extensive mechanical tests of the 
wood of bled and unbled longleaf pine, which showed that 
the bled wood was equally as strong and as well adapted 
to most commercial uses. This resulted in effacing the 
prejudice against it. 


The Turpentine System. 


Much work has also been done to promote the. preserva- 
tive treatment of various woods. In connection with several 
experiment stations of the southern states demonstrations 
have been made in treating fence posts. In coéperation 
with commercial companies experiments have been carried 
on in the treatment of cross arms and ties of sap pine, and 
of pine and chestnut telegraph poles. As a result of these 
experiments several large timber uses of the South have 
erected timber treating plants and definitely adopted timber 
treating as a policy. 

Perhaps no other investigation of the service has opened 
up a wider field for saving than that which led to the 
substitution of the cup system of turpentining in place of 
the old box system. Not only did the box system subject 
the timber to an enormous danger and loss from fire, but 
the stems of the trees were so weakened by the deep boxes 
at their bases that a large portion of the trees was invari- 
ably blown down. The cup system effects an increase in 
the total amount of crude turpentine secured, and at the 
same time gives a rosin product of a much higher grade. 
The total yield of spirits of turpentine by the cup system 
is about 30 percent greater than from the use of the box, 
and there is also very much less of the low grade rosin. 
The superiority of the new system is shown by the rapidity 
with which its use has extended, although its introduction 
was less than a decade. At the present time no less than 
20 percent of the operators already are employing it. At 
the last meeting of the Turpentine Operators’ Association a 
resolution was unanimously adopted recommending the use 
entirely of this system of turpentining. 

To a former citizen of Georgia and a professor at the 
state university, Dr. Charles A. Herty, is due the credit for 
first working out a practical method for doing away with 
the old destructive box. The first experiments which were 
conducted by the service to demonstrate the superiority of 
the cup system were begun in Georgia near Ocilla, 

The establishment of the utility of the cup system has 
been followed by other experiments looking to preserving 
the vigor of the tree. A series of exhaustive tests on a 
large number of crops has been made extending over some 
three or four years. These tests have shown that a very 
much shallower chipping of the trees than is ordinarily 
practiced will not only give a yield of turpentine equal to 
that under the ordinary deep chipping but will actually 
give an increased yield, and at the same time tend greatly to 
lengthen the life of the trees. : 

The service has also done much to stimulate the produc- 
tion of turpentine, rosin, creosote and other byproducts by 
the distillation of waste material from the southern pine 
forests. 


National Forests In Florida and Arkansas. 


There are four national forests in the South: two in 
Florida, aggregating about 675,000 acres, and two in Arkan- 
gas, aggregating about 3,000,000,000 acres. Those in 
Florida are the only ones east of the Mississippi river, with 
the exception of the four forests in Michigan and Minne- 
sota. 

Two fundamental principles govern the administration of 


all national forests—the interests of the people and the wel- 
fare of the forest itself. Their various resources are opened 
to use under reasonable restrictions which will guarantee 
their best continuous service to the greatest number of 
people. Timber is sold in quantities as small as the pur- 
chaser may desire, although the handling of small sales costs 
the government relatively more than the large ones. The 
free use of timber in limited quantities for domestic pur- 
poses is allowed to those settlers who may not reasonably 
be required to purchase. The grass is utilized under a 
system of regulated grazing. Other resources of national 
forests are also being put to use as the need for them 
arises. 
Appalachian Bill, 

Before concluding I desire to say a few words about the 
Appalachian bill. I want to remind you that if this bill 
becomes a law the sum of $200,000 will be appropriated by 
the federal government to enable the secretary of agriculture 
to cojperate with the states, when requested to do so, in 
organizing and maintaining a system of fire protection on 
private or state forest lands situated upon the watersheds 
of navigable rivers. The amount expended in any state 
will not exceed the amount appropriated by that state for 
the same purpose in the same fiscal year. No agreement 
will be made, however, with any state that has not pro- 
vided by law for a system of forest fire protection, In 
order, therefore, that the southern states may take ad- 
vantage of this provision in the proposed law I can not urge 
too strongly the organization of such protective systems, 

In concluding I will say that if Congress passes the 
Appalachian bill the examination of forests best suited for 
protective purposes in the southern Appalachians can be 
made with all the more quickness and precision, In conse- 
quence of the work done in that region, the large amount 
of information collected, and the wide experience gained in 
handling southern forest problems. 


LUMBERMEN’S INTEREST. 


Subsequent to the meeting of the Southern Conserva- 
tion Congress at Atlanta, Ga., W. H. Shippen, of the 
Shippen Bros. Lumber Company, Ellijay, Ga., was asked 
‘Why should a lumberman be interested in conserva- 
tion?’’ His reply, given below, is typical of lumber- 
men’s attitude toward the question: 

First. Because it is a patriotic duty he owes his state 
and his nation. 

Second. Because its promotion means higher prices for 
all of his products and consequently more profits. Conser- 
vation applied to lumbering means the husbanding and 
proper utilization of tree growth, 

It seems that this word conservation must have been 
coined especially for lumbermen. No word in the English 
language is fraught with such vital meaning as this word 
conservation. It should be emblazoned on office, mill and 
camp from one end of this broad land to the other, to the 
end that no tree in the forest be cut that would not yield 
a good profit, and when once cut every atom of it that 
would pay bare cost of production should be utilized. 

Its practice means perpetuation, prosperity and profits to 
the business. Its neglect, if only in one line, means destruc- 
tion, disaster and loss to that particular line and depression 
that must be shared by the entire lumber industry. 

The yellow pine lumbermen of the South, particularly, 
should be interested in conservation, for its promotion at 
this time means more to them than to any other branch of 
the industry, for their business is suffering and their product 
is not bringing anything like its intrinsic worth in the 
markets of the country, solely on account of the yellow pine 
manufacturers failing to practice conservation. 

The Forest Service, under the wise and able hand of Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, and his worthy successor, the Hon. H. 8. 
Graves, has carried on a wonderful campaign of education. 
This has caused the nation in many parts to sit up and 
take notice of our wastefulness. I have seen this campaign 
change many prominent lumbermen from scoffers to wor- 
shipers at the shrine of conservation and practical forestry. 
Pinchot is the great apostle of conservation education, I 
look upon him as the man who is doing the greatest work of 
our country, and feel perfectly sure that he will only be 
fully appreciated by the coming generations, and that his 
name will then be written high on the walls of fame, while 
others who appear there today are entirely forgotten. Pinchot 
stands for all we of the South hold most dear. He Is of 
excellent family, a college bred man, full of rich red blood, 
a splendid fighter of large independent fortune, thoroughly 
devoted to his work, honest and fearless in: doing his duty 
as he sees it. 

When I first heard of foresters and conservation I thought 
that their devotees were bareheaded, longhaired cranks whose 
creed breathed enmity and opposition to all lumbermen and 
that they ought to be shot by them on sight. I. compared 
them to the Druids of old in their tree worship; that their 
motto was “Woodsman spare that tree,” and other senti- 
mental nonsense, and that were they to have their way we 
lumbermen would all be out of a job in short order and the 
world without lumber. I have long since learned the error 
of my ways; that conservation has come to stay and Is one 
of the burning questions before the nation today, and is the 
only solution of our fast disappearing forests. Also that 
the teachings of practical forestry give us the greatest use 
of our forests, and teach the. harvesting of a crop of timber 
just as a farmer harvests his yearly crop of grain from his 
land, 

Many suppose that conservation means the tying up of 
timber and other resources, putting them into coid storage 
as it were, for the use of unborn generations. Nothing can 
be further from the case for, as a matter of fact, it teaches 
us their greatest nonwasteful utilization for today’s needs, 
which at the same time will provide for the future. Con- 
servation and higher prices are synonymous, therefore it is 
self-interest as well as a patriotic duty for every lumberman 
to promote the practice of conservation with all the energy 
at his command. 
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CONSERVATION GIVEN DEFINITE IMPETUS BY THE SOUTHERN CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 


Two Days’ Enthusiastic Conference at Atlanta, Ga.— Former Chief Forester Pinchot on National Resources—Formation of a Georgian Organization. 


The conservation movement received a decided im- 
petus in the South last week as a result of the sessions 
of the Southern Conservation Congress, an affair very 
similar in character to the recent national congress held 
in St. Paul, but devoted entirely to the interests of the 
southern states. The congress was held at the Atlanta 
Auditorium Friday and Saturday, October 7 and 8. Ar- 
rangements for the meeting were made under the aus- 
pices of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, with the 
assistance of E. L. Worsham, state entomologist of 
Georgia and chairman of the conservation committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. As far as the program 
was concerned the congress was a distinct success and 
much credit is due the organizers for the results 
achieved. The attendance, however, barring the sessiov 
at which former President Roosevelt spoke, was not up 
to the expectations of those who were responsible for 
calling the congress, nor was it in fact satisfactory from 
any standpoint. The representation of the lumbermen 
of the South was very small and, while the lumbermen 
who were present were most enthusiastic and did much 
to make the meeting a successful one, the lack of a 
larger representation was generally deemed unfortunate. 

The first session of the congress was called to order 
by E. L. Worsham at 9 a. m. Friday, and after prayer 
by Dr. John E. White, of Atlanta, Gov. Joseph M. 
Brown delivered an address of welcome. Mayor E. E. 
Pomeroy, of Atlanta, followed the governor and cor- 
dially welcomed the conservationists to the city. Hon. 
J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., responded to the cor- 
dial remarks of the governor and mayor, after which 
the congress proceeded to the selection of a chairman, 
the honor falling to E. L. Worsham as a tribute to his 
effective work in organizing the congress. 


Principles of Conservation. 


The first address on conservation was delivered by 
Gifford Pinchot, the former forester, whose subject was 
‘*Principles of Conservation.’’ In introducing Mr. 
Pinchot Chairman Worsham expressed the belief that 
Mr. Pinchot was entitled to greater credit than any 
other man for the development of the conservation move- 
ment. 

In his address Mr. Pinchot: declared that he had 
received more credit than he or any other man was 
entitled to. He dwelt at some length on the fact that 
most of the elements of conservation were discovered in 
the early ages of the race and referred to the analogy 
of the primitive man who discovered the merits of an 
edge and made a thin knife which he was able to use 
to advantage; who discovered the usefulness of a spring 
and built himself a bow and arrow. All these things 
he said are done quietly and such discoveries at first 
seem unimportant, but when taken up by the people 
at large their magnitude becomes more impressive. Such 
he said has been the case with the application of the 
idea of conservation to the natural resources of the 
country. It is simply the application to public affairs 
of the principle which has been utilized by every human 
being who has done well for himself or herself since the 
world began and, therefore, in no sense is a new doc- 
trine. The only new phase of it is its application to public 
as well as to private affairs. Conservation, Mr. Pinchot 
continued, ought to apply more forcefully to the South 
than to any other portion of the country. There are 
places in the West where natural resources are largely 
handicapped and in some of those sections conservation 
has a larger field than in the South, but altogether he 
said he knew of no place where the power of the con- 
servation propaganda would be greater than in the 
southern country, which has natural resources in super- 
abundance. 

Mr. Pinchot paid a strong tribute to the southern men 
who are leading in the conservation movement and who 
were anxious to apply it to the development of the South, 
and expressed satisfaction over the fact that the South’s 
resources, as a result of the great movement that has 
been started and which has back of it so many strong 
men of that section, are certain to be conserved accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the people. He referred to 
J. B. White as one of the first of the southern conserva- 
tionists and as the first timber owner: to turn his forests 
over to university forestry students for study of scien- 
tific forestry conservation. He defined conservation 
‘fas the greatest good.to the greatest number for the 
longest time,’’ and said that its first principle is devel- 
opment. The misunderstanding which has prevailed in 
the South, as well as elsewhere, and which has caused 
many people to look upon conservation as a doctrine the 
application of which would lock up the natural resources 
of. the country and restrict their development, he de- 
plored and hoped soon to see wiped. out, reiterating em- 
phatieally that the resources that exist in the United 
States today are for the use of the people of this coun- 
try today. The people have not only the right but the 
duty as well to take these resources, develop them and 
use them, but they have no- right.in developing these 
resources for the benefit of this generation to use also 
the resources that belong to the next’ generation, thereby: 
handicapping posterity. Mr. Pinchot also defined con- 
servation as ‘‘rational conscience’’ and as ‘‘the appli- 
cation of common sense to the common problems that 
confront the people at large.’’ 


For the Many, Not for the Few. 


Referring to a conservation meeting held at Wash- 
ington during President Roosevelt’s administration, at 
which the governors of the various states were present, 


Mr. Pinchot said when that conference was held the 
conservationists did not understand that monopoly is 
the great enemy of conservation and then they believed 
that conservation was applicable only to the national 
resources. Today the conservationists have come to- 
gether fully appreciative of the fact that if the doctrine 
is good for the forests and minerals it is equally as good 
for the men and women and children of the country. 

Continuing, he discussed the question of erosion as 
one of vital importance to the South, which he said suf- 
fers from the loss of its soil in a greater degree than 
any other section of the Urfited States. One of the im- 
portant results of the conservation movement he said 
must be the improvement of life on the farm and the 
extension of the country-life idea. Cities must consider 
it of prime importance to keep the farm life at a high 
level. The country must be made to compete with the 
city in everything that will make it attractive and will 
tend to keep on the farm the young men who are best 
fitted for agricultural lives. A productive life in the 
open country he deemed a necessity to the development 
of the great American people. 

Mr. Pinchot advocated aggressive action to see that 
the forests which protect the headwaters of states like 
Georgia are protected and preserved. He then took 
up the waterpower question and the misapprehensions that 
have arisen from its discussion. 

Mr. Pinchot’s address was received with great interest 
and was the feature of the first day’s session. He 
was followed by Gov. A. E. Willson, of Kentucky, who 
discussed conservation in its general meaning and de- 
clared that it was simply another form for economy, the 
neglect of which in many instances must be considered 
not only carelessness but actual wickedness and crime. 


Work of the Congress. 


Governor Willson was followed by N. D. Baker, former 
president of the National Conservation Congress, who 
reviewed the work of that body and its recent meeting 
at St. Paul, Minn., and discussed the question of state’s 
rights, declaring that the federal government acquired 
none of the territory which it is occupying in its forest 
reserves ete. through the efforts of the states, and that 
the states, therefore, should not feel that they alone 
must determine the methods of conserving natural re- 
sources within their boundaries. 

Henry Hardtner, forest commissioner of Louisiana, 
reviewed the advancement of forestry land conservation 
in his state. 

H. L. Whitfield, of Columbus, Miss., was the last 
speaker at the morning session. Mr. Whitfield advocated 
less talk about conservation and more real work and the 
raising of a generation of conservationists. 

Charles S. Barrett, president of the Farmers’ Union, 
Union City, Ga., was scheduled to make an address, but 
was unavoidably absent and his paper, of which he had 
sent a copy, was placed on file as part of the minutes 
of the meeting. 


State Association Organized. 


At the conclusion of the morning session the Georgia 
delegates met and organized the Georgia Conservation 
Association, with the following constitution as a nucleus 
for the formation of a state organization. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


The name of this organization shall be the Georgia Con- 
servation Association. 
ARTICLE 2. 


OBJECTS. 


The objects of this association shall be: 

Section 1—To coéperate with the National Conservation 
Association under its plan of organization, contributing to 
its support and supporting its policies regarding national 
conservation. 

Section 2—To provide a forum for discussion of the re- 
sources of the state as the foundation for the prosperity of 
the people. 

Section 3—To furnish definite information concerning our 
resources and their utilization. 

Section 4—To afford an agency through which the people 
of the state may frame policies and principles affecting the 
wise and practical development, conservation and utilization 
of our resources, to gut into effect by their representatives 
in the general assembly. 


ARTICLE 3. 
MEETINGS. 


Section 1—Regular annual meetings shall be held at such 
por and place as may be determined by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Section 2—Special meetings of the association or its 
officers or committees may be held subject to the call of 
the president of the association or the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. ‘ 

ARTICLE 4. 


OFFICERS. 


Section 1—The officers of the association shall consist of 

a president, six vice presidents, a secretary and treasurer. 

tion 3—The duties of the officers may at any time be 
prescribed by formal action of the association or executive 
committee. In the absence of such action their duties shall 
be oo implied by their designation and established by 
custom. 

Section 3—The officers shall serve for one year, or until 
their successors are elected and qualified. 

ARTICLE 5. 
COMMITTEES. 

Section 1—An executive committee of not less than seven 
nor more than twenty-one shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent. It shall act until the next regular annual session, or 
until their successors have been appointed. It shall be em- 
powered to initiate action and meet emergencies, and shall 
report to each regular annual session. 

Section 2—A committee on resolutions shall be appointed 
4 the president for each annual session of the association. 
It shall report to the association prior to adjournment on 
the last day of such annual session. 

Section The president shall be exofficio member of 
every standing committee of the association. 


ARTICLE 6. 
PROGRAMS. 

Section 1—The program of the session of each meeting 
of the association, including the list of speakers, allotments 
of time to speak, and hours for daily sessions, and all other 
arrangements concerning the program, shall be made by the 
executive committee. 

ARTICLE 7. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1—The personnel of the Georgia Conservation As- 
sociation shall be composed of men and women of the state 
interested in the general subject of conservation. The mem- 
bership fee shall be as follows: Sustaining members, $5 per 
year; active members, $3 per year; associated members (not 
including membership in the National Conservation Associa- 
tion), $1 per year. 

ARTICLE 8. 


VOTE. 

Section 1—Each member of the association shall be en- 

titled to one vote on all actions taken. 
ARTICLE 9. 
AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1—This constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the association during any regular session, 
provided that notice of the proposed amendment has been 
given from the chair not less than one day or more than 
—- days preceding or by unanimous vote without such 
notice. 

Your committee has unanimously nominated the following 
gentlemen for officers of this association for the ensuing 
ear: 

President—Judge John C. Hart. 

Vice presidents—Hon. Hoke Smith, Hon. Joseph M. Brown, 
Hon. Joseph M. Terrell, Prof. E. L. Worsham, Prof. Andrew 
M. Soule, Hon. V. H. Kreigshaber. 

Secretary and treasurer—Hon. P. H. Norcross. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. E. B. HEARD. 
Pror. 8. W. McCatuin. 
Senator L. R. AIKEN. 
Pror. A. M. SouLp. 
WILBUR Moore. 
D. C. Barrow. 
WILL H. SHIPPEN, Chairman. 


Conservation of Mineral Resources. 


At the afternoon session Dr. C. Willard Hayes, chief 
geologist of the United States Geological Survey, talked 
on minerals of the southeastern states. Most of the 
subject matter of Dr. Hayes’ address, having no relation 
to forestry or lumbering, can not be given space, but the 
following extract, discussing the relation between prices 
and conservation, will be of interest to the lumber trade: 

In the development of the more bulky minerals, such as 
coal, iron ore, bauxite, phosphate etc., waste is due chiefly 
to two causes: First, unrestricted competition and, second, 
distance from point of production to point of utilization. 


Let me illustrate the first point, namely, unrestricted 
competition. 


The coal operators in the Pittsburg district recognize 
that the coal in that district is limited in amount and that 
at the present rate of production it will be exhausted at no 
very distant date. They recognize that present mining 
methods are extremely wasteful, only the best grade of coal 
being mined and half a ton of that being left in the ground 
for every ton taken out. But they also recognize the fact, 
even more clearly, that under present conditions of keen 
competition and narrow margin of profit no other method 
of mining is possible except at a loss. If all of these op- 
erators could combine and increase the price of coal a few 
cents on the ton, and at the same time market a slightly 
lower grade fuel, they would be able to reduce the waste to 
insignificant proportions, a result which certainly most of 
the operators are anxious to secure, since it means longer 
life to their mines and greater aggregate returns on their 
investment. 

And in this connection one point must: be emphasized, 
which is wholly ignored by many advocates of conservation ; 
it is that conservation of our natural resources means im- 
mediate higher cost of raw materials and consequently of 
finished products to the consumer. Whether prevention of 
waste is secured by legislation, by public opinion, or by 
combination and elimination of competition, the consumer 
must pay for it. This increased cost due to the prevention 
of waste should eventually be offset by economies due to 
more efficient utilization, but this effect will not be imme- 
diately apparent. 

Amos L. Ponder, of New Orleans, La., attorney for the 
Louisiana Conservation Association, was the next speaker 
and he discussed Louisiana’s efforts in the interest of 
conservation. 

F. M. Miller, member of the Louisiana legislature and 
chairman of the state conservation commission, followec 
Mr. Ponder and paid a strong tribute to the work oi 
Gov. Jared Y. Saunders in the procuring of needed con 
servation legislation in his state. 

Dr. A. M. Soule, president of the Georgia Agricultura! 
College, discussed conservation and agriculture and the 
importance of education as the means of instilling int 
the people that sense of right and wrong which alone, lL 
urged, will make the private citizen apply the doctrine: 
of conservation to all of his affairs and to his relatio: 
with the commonwealth in which he resides. Dr. Soul: 
was inclined to the view that the educational side of the 
conservation movement had not received as full a shar’ 
of attention as it deserved. 

The legal side of the conservation movement was (i: 
cussed by Charles J. Hayden, a member of the executiv' 
committee of the Greater Georgia Association. He as 
sured the congress that the supreme court of Georgia 
will allow considerable latitude in the matter of con- 
servation enactments, citing a recent opinion in which | 
was held that the money of the state may constitutionally 
be expended for any work which will redound to thc 
benefit of the people at large. This concluded Frida; 
afternoon’s session. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 

Friday evening at 9 o’clock 300 delegates and guests 
sat down to a banquet at the Piedmont Driving Club 
and after dinner listened to addresses by Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor-elect Hoke Smith, Judge John C. Hart, former 
attorney general of Georgia, and Hon. J. B. White, of 
Kansas City. - 

Mr. Pinchot expressed great gratification at the cordiai 
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reception he received from the feople of Atlanta and 
conservationists and said he was glad to find that he was 
not in one of those places where ‘‘dam Yankee’’ was 
considered one word. Taking up what he characterized 
as an entirely different phase of the conservation ques- 
tion from any that had been discussed at the congress 
he dwelt upon the process by which a nation develops. 
Its first stage he said is largely accidental. It simply 
happens, without any well laid plan of development. The 
American people, however, having passed this stage 
have reached a point where orderly and deliberate devel- 
opment is in order. This change he said is very signifi- 
cant and one that should be taken account of in handling 
the conservation question. If the American people can 
reach the position of power, influence and wellbeing that 
they have arrived at along haphazard lines, what will 
the result be, he asked, when they begin to lay out and. 
follow certain definite policies intended to bring about 
particular results? The American nation, in growing 
without a distinct plan, has encountered many snags 
and difficulties that might have been avoided. It often 
has dropped into Scylla when avoiding Charybdis, but 
has progressed notwithstanding. Now, however, it has 
reached a stage where this sort of progress is no longer 
feasible. 

Hoke Smith lauded Mr. Pinchot as a man who had 
given his fortune, time and skill to the services of 
his country and fellowmen without expectation of ma- 
terial reward. He discussed the application of con- 
servation to the forests of north Georgia and to the 
other resources of the state, as well as to the people, 
and declared that industrial and commercial growth 
and conservation must go hand in hand. 

Judge John C, Hart reviewed the litigation between 
the state of Georgia and the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany, which resulted in the federal court decreeing 
that the Tennessee Copper Company should so remodel 
its smelters that vegetation of the section in which 
its plants are located would not be destroyed by the 
gaseous vapors of the smelters. He brought out the 
fact that the United States Supreme Court in these 
eases decided that, although individuals whose property 
was being destroyed by the smelter gases might have 
had a right of action elsewhere, the state, as the 
sovereign power and the ultimate owner of the land, had 
the right, whether or not the immediate owners of the 
property complained, to bring an initial action in the 
United States Supreme Court and to compel the cop- 
per companies to cease from destroying the forest 
resources and vegetation on privately owned lands in 
the state domains. He also brought out the fact that 
since the decision in these cases the copper com- 
panies have installed improved processes for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid and commercial fertilizer 
from materials which frequently were wasted, with 
the result that the defendants, as well as the state 
2ud the private owners of property, have profited by 
the litigation and real conservation has been effected. 

Hon. J. B. White, of Kansas City, distinguished him- 

the humorist of the evening. He told some 
of his experiences in politics in Pennsylvania and 

I (| that he had onee run for the Pennsylvania 
legislature as the candidate of three parties—the 
lomoerats, prohibitionists and the independent green- 
back party. Needless to say, he was elected. The 
recital of his campaign experiences proved almost too 
much for the audience and Captain White managed to 
bring the laughs and to get as many ‘‘hands’’ as the 
most distinguished professional. could desire. He also 
declared that he was a farmer as well as a lumber- 
man, and in talking from the farmer’s viewpoint ex- 
pressed his opinion of his lumber self, after which he 
put on his lumber clothes and in plain words told 
what he thought about himself as a farmer. The 
result of this attempt of dual identity to characterize 
tself was perhaps a trifle more flattering to the intel- 
igence of the farmer’s side than to the keen tactics 
‘ the lumber craft and developed the fact that the 
‘rmer can count a good many blessings in the way 

tariff protection on all sorts of commodities and 
high prices on his product, while the lumberman is 
concerned chiefly with counting his troubles and finds 

‘is blessings limited to a duty of $1.25 a thousand 
‘eet, the effectiveness of which is doubtful. 

Che banquet was in many respects the most success- 
ul feature of the congress and, considering the large 
attendance, was more effective in awakening interest 
in the questions diseussed than any other session of 
the congress, 


‘ 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Saturday morning session opened with Dr. K. 
G. Matheson, president of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, in the chair. After the invocation by Rabbi 
David Marks, of Atlanta, Ga., and a few words of 
introduction by the chairman, J. G. Peters, chief of 
cooperation of the United States Forest Service, ad- 
dressed the congress on the work of the Forest Service 
in the southern states. Mr. Peters’ address is printed 
in full in this issue. 

Hon. J. B, White, of Kansas City, Mo., was the next 
speaker on the formal program, taking as his subject 
‘‘The Lumberman’s Interest in Conservation.’’ His 
address is also reproduced in full in the current issue of 
the LUMBERMAN. 

Mrs. J. K. Ottley, of Atlanta, Ga., made a plea for 
the retention of the scenic beauty of the southern 
States and particularly of some of the natural scenery 
of Georgia. 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, president of the Southern 
Appalachian Good Roads Association, took as the sub- 
Ject of his address ‘‘Good Roads.’’ 

Dr. Thomas D, Coleman, Augusta, Ga., spoke on 
health in relation to conservation. 

Dr. W. J. McGee, soil water expert of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, was called upon for 
a talk on conservation of the soil and delivered an 
extempore address upon the conservation of the water 
resources of the nation, which proved one of the most 
interesting features of the entire program, demonstrat- 
ing that the ultimate limit of the population of the 
United States is determined not by the amount of fer- 
tile soil but by the available water supply. A number 
of other informal addresses occupied the remainder of 
the morning session, which did not conclude until 
about 1:30 o’clock. 

The principal event of the afternoon was an address 
by former President Roosevelt, who was scheduled to 
arrive at 4 o’clock. The congress was called to order 
at 2:30 p. m., and in the interim listened to addresses 
by W. J. Grace, registrar and commissioner of 
Louisiana, and others. 

Mr. Roosevelt was accorded a most enthusiastic 
reception and his audience, including his escort, num- 
bered nearly 2,000 people. His subject was ‘‘Con- 
servation;’’ the full text of his address appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Following the conclusion of Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks 
the congress proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolutions reported by the committee which had been 
appointed previously, and adopted the following state- 
ment of principles: 


Statement of Principles and Policies. 


This Sonthern Conservation Congress, in session assem- 
bled in the city of Atlanta, state of Georgia, on this 8th 
day of October, 1910, after full deliberation on matters of 
vital moment to the people of the South, and through them, 
to the people of the entire nation, does hereby adopt and 
declare the following statement of principles and policies : 

We hold firmly and unalterably that such conservation of 
our natural resources as is consistent with their proper and 
wise utilization is a deep moral obligation, and that only 
through recognition and observance of this obligation can 
the perpetuity of our people be assured. 

Pleading for posterity, whose rights we hold to be a sacred 
trust, we enjoin our generation against all needless waste 
= chase abounding resources with which our country is 

essed. 

Holding it within the legal power of the state as fixed in 
the Constitution and established by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to protect the common 
interests of the whole people against individual encroach- 
ment, we urge upon our states a fuller realization of their 
responsibility for guarding the interests and rights of their 
citizens in the natural sources of prosperity. 

Recognizing the running waters of the country as a great 
natural resource, we hold that they should be administered 
by the federal government and the state governments within 
their respective jurisdictions in the interest of all the peo- 
ple; and we urge that. the waters be utilized and conserved 
in accordance with the principle of the greatest good to ,the 
greatest number for the longest time. 

Viewing purity of water supply as essential to the public 
and general welfare, we urge upon all municipal, state and 
federal authorities and upon individuals and corporations 
requisite action toward purifying and preventing contami- 
nation of the waters. 

We urge the enactment of the Weeks bill now pending 
before the Senate of the United States providing for pro- 
tective forests, and we affirm that the federal government 
has the constitutional right amcuntng to a national duty 
to acquire lands for forest purposes in the interests of a 
future timber supply, watershed protection, navigation, 
power and the general welfare of the people. 

Approving the federal forest policy and indorsing the 
service whereby this policy is carried out, we urge upon 
our states the establishment of state forests and the enact- 
ment of laws insuring the conservation of forests in private 
possession; such laws to provide for more equitable taxa- 
tion, prevention of forest fires and reforestation of lands 
less valuable for other purposes. 

We favor cotdperative action on the part of states and 
the federal government looking to the preservation and bet- 
ter utilization of the soils ~ 3 approved scientific methods. 

We urge appropriate legislation by the states and federal 
government for the protection of migratory birds, wild 
game, food fishes and fur bearing animals. 

Appreciating the scenic beauty of our land as a source 
of patriotism and as a means of promoting the happiness 
of our people, we urge on communities, municipalities, 
states and the federal government a higher appreciation of 
this element of public welfare and appropriate action look- 
ing toward its maintenance. 

We recommend that the ro and private schools in- 
struct the youth of the land in the fundamental doctrines 
of conservation. 

We realize that the fullest enjoyment of our natural re- 
sources depends on the life and development of the people 


physically, intellectually and morally, and in order to pro- 
mote this purpose we recommend that the training and pro- 
tection of the people in whatever pertains to their health 
and general efficiency be encouraged by all methods and 
legislation suitable to this end. Child labor should be dis- 
couraged and child life protected and developed. 

Realizing the appalling waste of human life in mining, 

transportation and other industrial operations, we recom- 
mend legislation increasing the use of proper safeguards 
for the conservation of lives, especially of industrial em- 
ployees. 
_ Holding that the people of the country have a common 
interest in the mineral resources, we approve the establish- 
ment of a federal bureau of mines to further the conserva- 
tion of these resources and urge upon our states proper 
legislation to the same end in order that current wastes 
amounting to an economic crime may be prevented. 

Profoundly appreciating the splendid work of state con- 
servation commissions and associations in awakening our 
people to the conservation issue, we urge upon our state 
legislatures the enactment of laws providing for the main- 
tenance of such commissions with adequate funds for their 
work; and we call on all governors of states which have 
not yet acted to promptly create state conservation com- 
missions and clothe them with necessary powers. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


The Southern Conservation Congress adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: é 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Southern Con- 
servation Congress be extended to the mayor and citizens 
of the city of Atlanta, the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
the Atlanta papers, and Associated Press, and to the officers 
of the congress for their warm welcome and attention to 
the congress. 

A resolution deploring the untimely death of Napoleon 
Bonaparte Broward, of Florida, and a resolution indors- 
ing the proposed department of health, embodied in the 
Owen bill now pending in Congress. 

A resolution indorsing New Orleans as the logical point 
for holding the Panama Exposition. 





BELIEVES TEMPERANCE BEST. 


William H. White, of the W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City, Mich., in view of a proposal that local 
option be done away with in Charlevoix county, and that 
saloons be permitted, has written a very emphatic let- 
ter to the Michigan tradesmen, setting forth his views 
on the question. After discussing the subject in its 
bearing upon local conditions, Mr. White says: 

Then, too, there is many a good man who would not 
drink if the temptation were not in front of him. There is 
hardly a day but what I meet some man who is troubled 
with this appetite and hopes that local option may continue 
so he will not be tempted by having drink before him. The 
good merchants of our town and county do not want the 
liquor traffic back; the good mechanics do not want it; the 
good, honest laboring man does not want it, nor do the 
professional men. They have an oe my ! every day to 
see the trouble and misery it causes in the families of men 
who spend their earnings over the bar. 

Mr. White closes his letter with a strong appeal to the 
better nature of citizens of his community and points 
out to them that it is the duty of the citizen with sufti- 
cient self-reliance to refrain from the use of liquor to 
give his aid to his weaker brothers. 


PBB D DDD DD Pt 


GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS FOR LUMBER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 7—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts of the Navy Department will open bids 
for the following lumber supplies October 25: 


80,000 feet white pine, delivery to be made at the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., yard, schedule No. 2985. 

500 pieces of white pine, select, delivery to be made at 
the Washington, D. C., yard, schedule No. 2975. 

1,000 pe of white pine, 15,000 feet of No. 1 spruce 
and 250,000 feet of teak logs, delivery to be made at the 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,- yard, schedule No. 2981. 


300,000 feet of yellow pine decking, 60,000 feet of No. 2 
yellow pine and 300,000 feet of yellow pine sawn timber, 
sostvesz be made at the Brooklyn, N. Y., yard, schedule 


7 


No. 73. 


Interested bidders may obtain schedules from the navy 
pay office nearest each navy yard or from the bureau of 
supplies and accounts. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES THROUGH-ELECTRICAL POWER. 


Evolution of Processes in the Northwest—Extraordinary Horsepower Available—Electrical Application for Big Plants—Marinette’s Opportunity. 


John J. Ingalls in his immortal poem ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’’ would have us believe that opportunity comes 
but once to every man, and in a large measure it is 
true; but, as Mr. Dunne says in his witticisms of Mr. 
Dooley, opportunity comes to some men not only once 
but returns innumerable times, sometimes refusing to 
let a knock on the door suffice but raps the sleeping 
laggard over the head to cause him to awaken. 

To northern Wisconsin and especially that north- 
eastern portion of it known as Marinette county, 
with Marinette as the metropolis and county seat, 
opportunity has come with increasing frequency dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years and with each appear- 
ance is grasped by willing hands and invited in. 

When Henry Farnsworth built his water mill on 
the Menominee river in the early ’50s and began 
slowly but crudely to manufacture lumber from the 
great white pine trees in his vicinity, he did not 
appreciate his opportunity, and if he had he would 
have been unable to grasp it. Neither did the early 
lumbermen who followed Farnsworth and derided his 
erude water mill grasp their opportunity when they 
installed steam as their motive power. 

Farnsworth could not appreciate the immensity of 
the pine barrens which stretched forth on every 
hand so far that, had an aeronaut viewed them from 
above, the great tree tops would have resembled 
nothing else so much as the great rolling prairie plains 
of the West, with no termination on any hand. The 
lumbermen who followed Farnsworth knew the immen- 
sity of the forests and their value but could not see 
the value of the water power which operated Farns- 
worth’s mill. 

The lumbermen came in growing numbers, the mills 
grew larger and more numerous and the circle of 
stumps and cutover lands gradually assumed a 
greater radius until at the present day the lumber- 
man no longer can cut his logs, roll them into the 
river and bring them to his mill. He is now forced 
to load his timber on cars and carry it in this 
manner to the saw. 

When the first drives were made on the Menominee 
river the lumbermen formed an association known 
as the Menominee River Boom Company and im- 
proved the river for driving purposes. The logs did 
not float down the river as readily as did the logs 
in the old drives of the Muskegon and Saginaw 
rivers. The heavy fall of the river bottom and 
frequent rapids made great dams and sluices neces- 
sary, and in spite of all precautions great jams, 
sometimes containing 100,000,000 feet of logs of all 
sizes, often formed, to the great disgust of the driving 
crews. They could not appreciate the jagged rocks of 
the rapids, the swift, seething current which occurred 
in the vicinity of these rapids nor the admiration 
with which the crews of the geological surveys viewed 
these locations. Could the early lumbermen have 
made over the Menominee river it is not improbable 
that they would have ironed out the rapids and, if 
possible, slightly lowered the pitch of the river bot- 
tom. In the business details brought out by the 
great lumbering industry the lumbermen saw not, 
and if they could have seen would not have heeded, 
the great opportunities for hydro-electric power. 

So it is that the twentieth century had to be 
reached, when the opportunities for lumbermen were 
more easily realized in the far West, when the 
great drives on the Menominee had dropped from 
the 700,000,000 mark to an insignificant 40,000,000, 
that the great possibilities of the river for the de- 
velopment of hydro-electric power were brought out 
forcibly enough to enlist capital in their development. 

The Menominee river has a larger watershed than 
any other stream in Wisconsin or Michigan. The 
main river is 104 miles long and is formed by the 
junction of the Michigamee and Brule. The drain- 
age basin in the shape of a great tree consists of 
4,000 square miles of country. Its northern point 
is just twelve miles from Lake Superior. The heavy 





swamps and lakes of its drainage basin give it a 
flow that undoubtedly is more constant than is the 
flow of any other stream in the Northwest. It has 
a total fall from its headwaters to its source of 519 
feet, or a fraction over 5 feet to the mile. Its 
branches are the Michigamee, Brule, Paint, Pine, 
Sturgeon, Wausaukee, Pemenee, Little Cedar and Pike. 
Three dams within the limits of the city of Mari- 
nette develop a total of 7,000-horsepower, now par- 
tially employed in the manufacture of paper and 
flour. Shappie rapids, five miles from the city, will 
develop 5,000 and is undeveloped. Twin Island 
rapids will develop 4,000. Grand Rapids is now 
being developed by the Menominee & Marinette Light 
& Traction Company, of Marinette, and will bring 
down a total of 6,000- or 7,000-horsepower. White 
Rapids will develop 6,000-horsepower, Pemenee 5,000, 
Pemenee dam 4,000. The Sturgeon rapids, develop- 
ing 6,000, is improved and furnishes power for the 
great iron mines at Vulcan and Norway. Lower 
Quinnesee develops 5,000-horsepower for the paper 
mills of the Kiberly-Clark Company. Upper Quinnesec 
has the world-famous hydraulic works and develops 
5,000-horsepower, used to furnish compressed air to 
the iron mines near that region. Sand Portage, the 
Horse Race and Twin Falls will each develop 5,000- 
horsepower, but no project has been taken up to 
develop them. 

Within five miles of the outlet of the Menominee 
river is the outlet of the Peshtigo, a river which, 
according to the geological survey, gives rise to more 
and larger rapids than any other river in Wisconsin. 
This river has a total length of eighty miles and 
drains an area of 1,040 square miles. The average 
fall of this river is 11 feet to the mile. The stream 
runs through a country abounding in granite and rock 
formations and has some excellent formations for the 
creation of storage basins and dams. The principal 
power sites are at the Peshtigo dam, now developed; 
Potato rapids, now under development; Hastings 
rapids; Crivitz dam, used for operating pulp mill; 
Sandstone rapids, now being developed for a pulp 
mill; Spring and Seymour rapids; Johnson’s and High 
falls, both under development; Cauldron falls, Roaring 
falls, Farm dam, Wilson’s rapids, Skinner’s rapids, 
Seant Seven rapids and Taylor rapids—all capable of 
developing a great water power, the total falling not 
lower than the 35,000-horsepower mark. 

The Peshtigo, like the Menominee, was used en- 
tirely for driving purposes before the development of 
the water powers was started. The high falls and 
rocky banks of the stream gave the log drivers some 
almost insurmountable tasks during the _ spring 
freshets and ‘‘It’s heil to drive the Peshtigo’’ was a 
common expression among the ‘‘river hogs.’’ 

Thus it is that at a time when the timber products 
of the northern Wisconsin and northern Michigan 
woods became too valuable to be trusted to the 
waters of the Menominee and the Peshtigo a new 
opportunity was opened to the lumbermen who had 
acquired all of the lands which would have to be 
used for overflow purposes in developing these water 
powers, They owned the land on either side of the 
streams and, likewise, through a charter granted 
them when they began driving, controlled the power 
sites of the two streams, 

When their plants had fairly groaned under the 
heavy pieces of timber brought to the saws, and 
when the forests of available timber seemed almost 
boundless, the lumbermen were able to use only a 
portion of their waste material for producing power 
for the mills. Pieces of clear lumber many feet in 
length were consigned to the waste burner because 
the market demand for it did not warrant saving them. 
Waste product that would mean wealth at present 
was then run under the boilers to generate the steam 
which forced the machinery to do its work. In the 
planing mills, the box factories and the other wood- 
working plants the same eonditions prevailed and the 


power costs were the smallest items in the expense 
columns. 

In later years the demand for the product formerly 
known as waste and ‘‘boiler food’’ began to grow 
and at present the materials going into the fireholes 
of the mills consist alone of bark and sawdust. 
Another demand has come about, however, which will 
cheat even the firehole of this material. The majority 
of the millmen cutting hemlock are cutting the bark 
from the logs before they go into the mill and selling 
it for the production of tannic acids. Plants for the 
manufacture of alcohol, and even stock foods, are 
under way and operating, which will use the saw- 
dust from the saws. The power item on the portion 
of the ledger devoted to operating expenses is now 
looming up large and the millmen are turning else- 
where to solve this problem. 

The rivers which had carried their logs down their 
rushing, seething rapids to the mills were again 
attacked and harnessed. Unlike the boom companies 
that harnessed the rapids with booms and dams of 
wood and earth, the water power engineers used a 
more durable material and on every side the immense 
constructions of granite and concrete began to rise, 
camps were established at the rapids, but, instead of 
the river hogs with their peavies and pikepoles, work- 
men armed with pike, shovel and compass began 
work. The work completed, the subdued rivers were 
again put to work and again made to serve their 
masters, the lumbermen, 

For distances of fifty miles the electric current is 
now coursing over the heavy transmission lines to 
the mills and factories. Instead of furnishing the 
logs the river is now furnishing the power with 
which the logs are cut and may even again furnish 
the power which will transport the log to the mill, 
but in another way. 

Two immense water power projects of a widely 
divergent nature have just been completed in Mari- 
nette county. One of these is on the Menominee, 
the other on the Peshtigo. Each of the powers will 
develop from 7,000- to 8,000-horsepower. Different 
methods were employed in each of the constructions 
and different results obtained. On the Grand Rapids 
power in the Menominee river the storage basin re- 
quired was not large because of the fact that the 
river has a steady natural flow which would guaran- 
tee a maximum water supply twelve months in the 
year. The railroads were near by, with a level country 
between the tracks and the site of the water power, 
thus guaranteeing easy hauling to the developing 
crews. The funds were easily available for develop- 
ment from the lumbermen of the district who were 
interested. An easy disposal of the power was near 
at hand to the lumbermen, traction lines and manu- 
facturing institutions controlled by the lumbermen. 

At High falls, on the Peshtigo, conditions were 
different. The flow of the Peshtigo over granite rock 
gave the stream high water during the spring and 
brought it down to a mere trout stream in the sum- 
mer. A great storage basin had to be constructed 
to hold back a supply of water for the months when 
the flow was light. The site was far from the rail- 
roads and the wagon trains had to be taken through 
the range of high hills known throughout the lumber- 
ing country as ‘‘Kirby hills,’? named after Abner 
Kirby, one of the first lumbermen of the district. 
Special trucks drawn by ten and fifteen teams of 
horses had to be constructed to carry the great ma- 
chinery. The project was floated by outside financial 
interests and the sale of stock and later of bonds 
required considerable organization. Again the power 
had to be disposed of to parties not directly interested 
in the project. All of these things combined to make 
the development proposition an expensive one and 
thus it was that the rate for power ran considerably 
higher than that of the Grand Rapids plant furnish- 
ing power to Marinette and Menominee. 

The plant at Grand Rapids generates, according to 











POWER HOUSE OF THE MENOMINEE & MARINETTE LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 
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the first estimates of engineers, a total of 6,000- 
horsepower. Estimates made after the completion of 
the plant indicate that instead of a 24-foot head, as 
first estimated, a 26%4-foot head is available, and 
that the power will develop over 7,000-horsepower. 
Four large Westinghouse generators and wheels fur- 
nish the power. The wheels are fed by a canal 300 
feet wide and a mile long which starts from a loca- 
tion above a large concrete dam on the main river 
and cuts through a bend in the stream to the main 
river bed below. At the head of the canal a system 
of contro] gates governs the flow into the canal and 
likewise the flow into the power house. The large 
dam across the Menominee river between the Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan shores is a wonderful piece of con- 
struction. It is run down into the shale and granite 
of the river bed to a firm anchorage. The dam is 
400 feet long and 30 feet high. It holds the water 
back a distance of four miles up the river and fur- 
nishes the head to operate the wheels. On either 
side of the dam are huge dykes which keep the 
flow from the farm lands on either side. A _ total 
of $750,000 was spent in the construction and develop- 
ment work, all of which was contributed by former 
lumbermen of Marinette and Menominee. Among 
those interested are Senator Isaac Stephenson and 
Charles Goodman, of Marinette, and Augustus Spies 
and others, of Menominee. 

In the development of High and Johnson’s falls, 
on the Peshtigo river, the Northern Hydro-Electric 
Company has had enormous natural difficulties to over- 
come. The river has a drop covered by the two falls 
of 40 feet. If the one embankment could have been 
placed to care for this entire drop the. development 
could have been made at a much lighter expense. This 
was not possible, however, and separate developments 
had to be made for the two powers. The High falls 
construction was started first and is now complete. 
The development of Johnson’s falls is still under way. 
In the development of this one power, completed, 
30,000 barrels of concrete were used, all of which had 
to be hauled by teams over fifteen miles of country 
which bristled with granite knobs and hills. A giant 
embankment of solid concrete 30 feet high has been 


raised across the river with the power house below 
to receive the great steel penstocks, 8 feet in diam- 
eter, which bring the water to the wheels. Three 
large 1,500-horsepower Allis-Chalmers generators have 
been installed and two more will be put into place 
shortly. One of the features of this power is the 
transmission line, built with heavy steel towers carry- 
ing five heavy transmission wires. The power from 
this plant will be sold to cities in the Fox River 
— Thus it is that $1,500,000 is being spent in the 
work, 

Power at $30 a horsepower may sound impossible 
to the man who has not investigated local conditions, 
but this is the figure which has been arrived at 
locally for small consumers per year. To large con- 
sumers this figure is greatly reduced, in some cases 
by more than 50 percent. 

Northern Wisconsin and Michigan are still in the 
running as lumber producing centers. The totals pub- 


lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this spring showed 
that 100,640,000 feet were cut in a single year in 
Marinette. A large portion of this was hardwood, 
some of it the much sought for birch, which will 
take the place of the more expensive hardwoods in 
the manufacture of furniture and interior finishings. 

This city, which had its birth through the oppor- 
tunity for lumbermen, has been regenerated by this 
new opportunity, ‘‘electric power,’’ and already a 
large number of manufacturing plants have begun to 
investigate conditions and sites. Some of them are 
building in Marinette; others plan to build, and in 
this new opportunity the city expects to place itself 
among the leading manufacturing cities of the North- 
west. With 150,000-horsepower hydro-electric avail- 
able, heavy timber resources and ideal shipping facili- 
ties, the city is placing this last bet believing that 
the odds are in its favor and that it will come under 
the wire in the lead. 








MENOMINEE & MARINETTE LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY’S MAMMOTH DAM. 





THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


Under the auspices of the Southern Commercial 
Congress a conference of representative southern busi- 
ness men met at the Piedmont hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
Friday and Saturday, October 7 and 8. The purpose 
of the conference was set forth in a statement read 
by John M. Parker, president of the congress, as 
follows: 


This conference of business men, called under the auspices 
of the Southern Commercial Congress, is a meeting of very 
serious importance to the entire South. Therefore, the entire 
executive committee join with me in urging those in at- 
tcndance upon this conference to resist all social engage- 
ineuts for this entire day. Only by the continued presence 
f all of you will it be possibile for us to accomplish that 
which is set before us as the duty of the day. A large 
proportion of those in attendance on this occasion have been 
especially delegated to the task by the respective governors 
of the southern states. A considerable proportion are here 
also by authority of various progressive organizations, for 
whom, during the hours of this conference, the representa- 
tion here present are actual mouthpieces. Still others, not 
delegated Ly governors nor by commercial organizations, are 
here by direct invitation of the executive committee of the 
Southern Commercial Congress. The basis of invitation 
being their ability to render this conference great service 
by reason of their experience along lines of publicity or b 
reason of their preéminence along one or more lines of busi- 
ness endeavor, 

it is reported that when I was first elected to the presi- 
dency of the Southern Commercial Congress that I made a 
speech of Ps forty-two words. I was not conscious, at 
the time, of the extreme brevity of the speech, but it is said 
to have ended with this sentence: “We have lots of work 
on hand and we should get right at it.” So I say to you 
gentlemen this morning, we have much to do and we must 
turn our attention to it at once. 

r'here are four subjects for your consideration : 

First. To consider the general work of Southern Com- 
oa Congress since it was called into existence, Decem- 
ber, 1908, 

Second. To discuss the report of the executive committee 
on plan of organization of the congress. 

Third. To organize, state by state, in preparation for 
that which ought to prove the most imposing gathering of 
southern business men in the history of the South, said 
gathering to be held in Atlanta on some day in March, to 
be decided on during this mecting. 

Fourth. To prepare and put forth resolutions adequately 








covering the whole subject of publicity for the South. 

We propose to hold three sessions today and one tomor- 
row’ morning. On adjournment the present session will be 
called together at 2:30 this afternoon and on adjournment 
of that session we shall be calied together again at 8 o'clock 
this evening. There being no set speeches and no“program 
in the ordinary sense, | suggest the following simple rules 
for your consideration and adoption. 

All discussion of subjects brought up during the course 
of the meeting shall be limited to five minutes for each 
speaker unless by unanimous consent of the conference. 

No speaker shall be entitled to speak twice on the same 
subject, unless by unanimous consent of the conference. 

Resolutions brought forward during the course of the 
conference may be read to the cunference, but can not be 
discussed. 

Resolutions will, without motion, be referred to the com- 
mittee on organization and resolutions and resolutions and 
discussion will take place when that committee reports. 

One word in closing. Nearly every man here is of southern 
birth and as we all love our part of the Union, there may 
arise a tendency to speak regarding the resources and the 
greatness of our individual states. May permitted 
to make it clear that this conference is not called into ex- 
istence to discuss southern resources. The great meeting 
in March will be more appropriate for that purpose. We 
are called together to discuss methods of making southern 
resources known among ourselves and throughout the world. 


Nearly eighty delegates representing the following 
sixteen southern states were present at the conference: 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

A new constitution for the Southern Commercial 
Congress was drawn up and favorably acted upon by 
the executive committee. By its terms a board of 
thirty-two governors is created, consisting of the presi- 
dent, first and second vice presidents and twenty- 
nine other members to be elected at the annual 
meetings. . 

Plans were laid for the development of untilled 
areas in the south and for a variety of work which 
will tend to increase the Anglo-Saxon population and 
the material prosperity of the states represented. 








CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF SIXTEEN SOUTHERN STATES UNDER AUSPICES OF SOUTHERN 
COMMERCIAL CONGRESS AT ATLANTA, GA., OCTOBER 17-8. 


Much attention was directed toward arrangements 
for the annual convention of the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress which is to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in 
March, 1911, and at which more than 1,000 delegates 
will be present, representing all of the southern states. 

Edwin L. Quarles, secretary of the congress, said 
that the conference was the most successful he ever 
had attended. 


Committee Recommendations. 


The following recommendations were submitted by 
the executive committee and were adopted unanimously. 


The conference of southern business men, held in Atlanta, 
October 7, 1910, and constituted of delegates from sixteen 
southern states and the District of Columbia, hereby report: 

The duties of the conference were assigned to it by the 
respective governors of the southern states and by important 
commercial and other bodies in those states. It was called 
together at the instance of the officials of the Southern 
Commercial Congress, in order that the plans of the congress 
might be explained and that consideration should be given 
to the subject of a great convention of southern business 
men to be held in Atlanta in March, 1911. Attendance 
upon the conference and participation in its deliberations 
was not limited in any way to the membership of the 
congress. 

he officials of the Southern Commercial Congress have 
thoroughly explained to this conference the scope, purpose 
and methods of this organized effort for the advancement 
of the whole South. They have placed before us, both in 
special committees and in committees of the whole, written 
and oral statements that permitted us to fully understand 
every plan worked out by the congress since it was first 
suggested by southern secretaries in August, 1908, and later 
fully organized in Washington in December, 1908. The 
officials also explained to us further plans for carrying 
on and extending the work already done. 

We have been inspired by this meeting to broader com- 
prehension of the ——p development of the southern states 
as a whole; we have been lifted above state lines to see 
that the problem of py southern development in keep- 
ing with the radical changes latent in the completed l’anama 
canal must be met and met at once by coiperative publicit 
and advertising maintained by the business men and organi- 
zations of the South and dealing witb the opportunities 
which the South as a whole holds for opportunity seekers. 
This codperative endeavor must embrace the whole territory 
extending from Baltimore to Brownsville and running inland 
to include as far north as Kentucky and running westward 
through Missouri to include Oklahoma. 


Work Indorsed, 


We have been impressed with the far-seeing patriotism of 
the officials of the Southern Commercial Congress, and we 
hereby unanimously indorse their work with our personal 
support, and we pledge our efforts to bring each of our 
respective states to a fuller understanding of this important 
aid to every advertising and publicity effort for each locality 
in the South. We indorse the purpose of the congress to 
aid the business men of the South to reach a fuller under- 
standing of the South's commercial significance and by giv- 
ing to the world a view of the South entirely free from 
misapprehension. 

We concur with the decision of the board of governors 
that there shall be held in Atlanta in March, 1911, under 
the auspicex of the Southern Commercial Congress, a con- 
vention of business men from every walk of life throughout 
the whole South, the purpose of said convention being to 
impress upon the men of the South the need for united 
endeavor in ew yore world-wide publicity for the South. 

We recommend that the executive committee of the board 
of governors selected by this meeting and the officials of 
the Southern Commercial Congress immediately address 
themselves to the task of working out specific plans of ad- 
vertising, of pubiicity and of general promotion in order that 
these may be laid at the earliest possible moment before 
every business interest of the South. 

We further recommend that these plans shall be so broad 
in their scope as to show the relation of the work of the 
Southern Commercial Congress to every established business 
of every kind within the region of our special interest. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Pacific Coast Fir Lumber Situation—Forest Fire 
Threatens Destruction of Town—Lumber Plant At- 
tached by Employees. 

San Francisco, Oct. 8.—General business conditions 
show continued ‘improvement and the tone of the lumber 
market is a little better, although prices have not ad- 
vanced. While the lumber dealers who are advanta- 
geously situated as to connections with mills and outside 
markets are doing very well, there are others who look 
on the dark side and state that they have doubts that 
there will be much improvement before spring. The 
lack of adequate organization still seems to be the trou- 
ble with the fir lumber interests, and the depression in 
this line necessarily reacts upon redwood and spruce. 

San Francisco’s bank clearings for the week made a 
favorable showing. The total was $50,274,834, an in- 
erease of $10,026,571 over the same period of last year. 
The clearances a week ago were $44,242,875. Mortgage 
transactions for the week aggregated 167, representing 
a total of $503,647. There were also twenty-four deeds 
of trust amounting to $79,792, making a grand total of 
$583,439. ‘The week’s record of building contracts was 
light, the forty-seven recorded aggregating $204,244, 
but much work is in plan. 

During September 623 sales of San Francisco real 
estate were recorded for a total of $2,040,488, an increase 
of $276,879 over August sales. Building contracts were 
entered into during September for a total of $1,433,797, 
classified as follows: Brick, $607,695; frame, $692,236; 
alterations, $133,866. 

There seems to be no limit to the demand for theaters 
in San Francisco. Several theatrical buildings are under 
construction and others are in plan. The new local 
building laws for such structures are very strict and no 
cheap buildings are allowed. The management of the 
Alcazar theater has selected a downtown site for a 
$250,000 playhouse. 

The fir lumber situation on the Pacific coast, accord- 
ing to an authoritative source, is about as follows: 

Export—The price on Puget sound is $12, with practically 
nobody asking higher for full cargoes. Mills on Grays harbor 
are selling a little off this price-——25 to 50 cents a thousand 
feet, as usual. There is but little demand for American 
lumber from Australia and the west coast of South America 
for shipment during the first three months of the coming 
<n Cargo—To order, $12 base is the highest price 
that is asked and many desirable assortments of regular yard 
stock have been placed at $12 straight. Demand is slow, but 
the indications are that bottom prices have been reached, for 
many mills along the Coast have closed or reduced capacity 
and others are prepared to follow their example. 

Retail—Demand in San Francisco, Oakland and Los An- 
geles is still slow, but shows improvement as compared with 
July and August conditions. Stocks of fir and redwood in 
the yards of California are about normal. 

The Hogan Lumber Company, of Oakland, has been 
made receiver for the Valley Supply Company, of Stock- 
ton. The indebtedness is said to be $8,000. 

The sales department of the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany reports good inquiries for lumber from Coast 
points, including southern California, where there is a 
fair demand at ruling prices. 

The management at San Francisco confirms the report 
that E. W. Wheelock has been appointed manager of the 
Consolidated Lumber Company to succeed W. T. Wheat- 
ley, whose resignation as vice president and general man- 
ager will take effect November 1. The headquarters are 
at Wilmington and the selling office at Los Angeles. 

A forest fire fanned by a 35-mile gale burned a quan- 
tity of timber on the slopes of Peavine mountain in the 
Sierras, October 3, and threatened the town of Verdi 
with its mills and lumber yards. 

It is reported from Redding that the plant of the 
MacGibbon Lumber Company, owned by J. E. MacGib- 
bon and H. E. MacGibbon, has been attached, the result 
of a suit filed against the company for labor claims 
amounting to $4,911. The complainant is George Jones, 
representing himself and fifty-one others who have been 
employed by the MacGibbons. 

S. H. Roe, of San Francisco, was in Lakeport lately in 
the interest of the Lake County Lumber & Box Com- 
pany, recently organized in San Francisco. It is the 
plan of this company to erect a box factory for the 
manufacture of fruit boxes in or near Lakeport. The 
capital stock of the company is said to be $20,000. 

At Stockton the Contractors’ Association has passed 
up its differences with the union to an arbitration com- 
mittee, which will settle the dispute. The original fight 
was on the open or closed shop as well as a scale of 
$4.80 a day for carpenters. The wage dispute has been 
settled on the basis of $4.40 a day. The contractors will 
continue with the new men, but hereafter only union men 
will be employed. 

Shipping News. 

Coasting lumber freights are weak at about $3.25 to 
$3.50 from Puget sound or Columbia river to San Fran- 
cisco and $3.75 to $4 to ports south. 

Offshore lumber freights, especially to Australia, are 
stiff. This is largely on account of the large wheat 
crops in Oregon and Washington, There is more than 
sufficient grain to load all of the foreign tonnage at 
Pacific coast ports or on the way and available for load- 
ing for foreign ports during the next three months. In 
addition to this Australian lumber buyers have indicated 
their willingness to pay a little higher price for sailing 
vessels than for tramp steamers, because it is much more 
expensive for them to receive cargoes in tramps, which 
take on lumber at the rate of 150,000 feet or more a 
day, than im sailers, which are satisfied with 50,000 feet. 
The schooner L. D. Foster is engaged for lumber from 


Puget sound or Columbia river to New Zealand at 36s 
3d, and the schooner Alpena is under charter for the 
same business from the Sound to Santa Rosalia. 

The steamer Cordyon has been chartered by the Frank 
Waterhouse Company and will make the November sail- 
ing from San Francisco to the colonies in the Aus- 
tralian mail line service. It will take 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber on the Sound and several hundred tons of general 
merchandise from San Francisco to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast has 
adopted resolutions favoring the bond issue providing 
for the improvement of the harbor and the India Basin 
act, which called for a $1,000,000 issue to condemn and 
buy sixty-three blocks of land south of Islais creek. 

Charles R. MeCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., has returned to this city after a month spent in 
Portland and other points in the Northwest. He is one 
of the principal stockholders in the St. Helens Mill Com- 
pany, which operates a modern export lumber mill at 
St. Helens, Ore. 

J. H. Queal, president and general manager of the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, has returned to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., after visiting the company’s white pine 
saw mills at McCloud. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Queal. 

W. Paul Johnson, who recently returned from a south- 
ern California honeymoon trip, left Thursday with his 
bride for their future home at Klamath Falls, Ore. 

A. A. Baxter, manager of the Charles Nelson Com- 
pany, has returned from Los Angeles, where he spent a 
few days: on business connected with the Consolidated 
Lumber Company, the selling agency for southern Cali- 
fornia. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Lumber Company’s Dredging Claim Against National 
Government Opposed—Public Welfare Committee 
Will Decide Controversy—Resigns Position. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 8.—The request of Consoli- 
dated Lumber Company for indorsement of its claim of 
nearly $72,000 against the United States for dredging 
a channel nearly 5,000 feet long in the inner harbor at 
Wilmington met the opposition of Councilman Stewart, 
former chairman of the harbor commission. At his re- 
quest the commission made public records of the pro- 
ceedings by which the commission gave its indorsement 
to the equity of an amount limited to that which the 
government would have spent. 

Mr. Stewart’s position was that neither the harbor com- 
mission nor the board of public works has the right to 
speak for the city on this question. The first named 
board indorsed and the last named refused to indorse 
the claim and councilman Stewart said the council was the 
only body competent to speak for the municipality. 

The channel opened up a region that employs over 


600 men and receives a large shipping of lumber. The 
controversy was referred to the public welfare committee, 
of which Mr. Stewart is chairman. 

W. T. Wheatley, who for a number of years has been 
superintendent of the Consolidated Lumber Company, has 
resigned his position. Mr. Wheatley was the organizer 
of the company and its general manager. Under his vig- 
orous efforts the channel was opened from the turning 
basin to the mills and 2,000 feet of docks have been 
constructed during the last year. Two great lumber mills 
have been receiving cargoes from these docks since their 
opening in February; 60,000,000 feet of lumber has 
been unloaded. 

The National Woodpipe Company and the Pacific Coast 
Planing Mill Company have bought twenty-five acres of 
land in Vernon. It is understood the purchasers intend 
to utilize the site for plants to be built by three con- 
cerns, of which Mr. Hampton is head. 

M. H. Snow, for many years owner of the big Pomona 
Lumber Company, has sold his business to Hayward 
Bros., recent arrivals in Pomona. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Bay Mills Operating on Offshore Shipments—Shipping 
News—Cooperage Concern Enlarges Plant—Redwood 
Timber Order Placed for Foreign Shipment. 


EvureEKA, CAL., Oct. 10.—Coastwise trade in redwood 
is quiet. The bay mills are occupied principally on off- 
shore orders for rough clear redwood, dry doorstock and 
sawn redwood ties. 

The British steamer Sark arived on the bay this morn- 
ing and proceeded to the wharves of Dolbeer & Carson, 
where it is loading rough clear for J. J. Moore & Co., 
Adelaide. 

The British bark Antiope practically has completed 
its cargo, which consists of doorstock and rough clear. 
It is under charter to the Charles Nelson Company, and 
the cargo is for Scott, Henderson & Co., Sydney, 
Australia. 

Another order for redwood timbers to be shipped to 
Africa has been placed by the Oregon Pine Export Com- 
pany, of Portland, Ore. It will be shipped with the 
one placed by J. J. Moore & Co. 

Equipment has been installed in the plant of the 
Eureka Foundry Company to manufacture marine gas 
engines. 

The Pacific Lumber Company’s mills are in full opera- 
tion. The aerial tramway which conveys the logs to the 
center of the pond has been completed and is in 
operation. 

The Humboldt Cooperage Company, of Arcata, has 
installed a large boiler. Demand for barrels has been 
such as to justify this company in enlarging its plant 
extensively. It is having constructed a Horrel-McKee 
drag saw for use in the woods near McKinleyville to 
work up the stump timber. 

Frank Lounsberry, of Los) Apgeles, head of tthe 
Lounsberry Lumber Company, arrived yesterday on a 
shért business trip. 

M. A. Burns, of the Burns Manufacturing Company, 
has returned after a short business trip to the metropolis. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Contracts for Purchase of Government Timber ‘on 
Burned-over Areas—Rains Swell Logging Streams— 
Planing Mills Running Steadily. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 8.—C. S. Chapman, district for- 
ester, approved during September several contracts cov- 
ering the purchase by logging concerns of 2,088,000 feet 
b. m. of mature timber on national forests in Washington 
and Oregon, valued at $6,438,000 and bids have been 
accepted for 48,414,000 feet b. m. of similar timber 
valued at $112,214. On the Crater national forest in 
southern Oregon an application has been received for 
146,394,000 feet b. m. for which $3.15 a thousand feet 
b. m. has been offered for the pine and $1.50 for Douglas 
fir and other species. The timber probably will soon be 
advertised for competitive bids at these rates. The 
Forest Service is making every effort to dispose of the 
timber in national forests that was injured or killed by 
the destructive fires of the summer. While a con- 
siderable amount of this timber is in inaccessible re- 
gions, it is thought that much of it will be disposed of 
before it deteriorates. 

Heavy rains during the week swelled the logging 
streams and, as a result, the log scarcity was relieved to 
a considerable extent. Lewis river, in Washington, rose 
sufficiently to release 4,000,000 feet of fir accumulated 
on its banks and they were driven to the Lewis river 
boom. The Coweeman, a tributary of the Cowlitz, also 
had a good rise and a large quantity of logs hung up on 
its banks were started. Rains are believed to have caused 
an increase in the visible supply of logs to 40,000,000 
feet, a quantity considerably less than the average at 
this time in other years. Before the rains the surplus 
or available supply was about 25,000,000 feet fir, and 
15,000,000 feet of spruce, cedar and hemlock. 

The planing mills in this city are having about all 
the business they can attend to. A great deal of build- 
ing is going on in Portland and from all indications 
activity in this line will continue for some time. 

The Clark County Timber Company and its subsidiary 
company, the Twin Falls Logging Company, have estab- 
lished offices in the Spalding building, this city. 


The Columbia Valley Lumber Company-has opened: 


offices on the eleventh flopr, of .the Spalding building, 
These offices also are the headquarters of the O. K. Log- 


ging Company. The Columbia Valley Lumber Company 
is building a large saw mill in the new town of Wauna 
on the lower Columbia, about three miles west of West- 
port. Construction of the main building is being rushed 
with all possible speed with a view of getting up the 
roof before the rainy weather sets in. A. W. Clark 
and J. B. Robinson are at the head of the Columbia 
Valley Lumber Company. A sash and door factory, dry 
kiln, shingle mill and furniture factory will follow the 
completion of the saw mill. The plant will have excel- 
lent facilities: for rail and water shipments. 

W. E. McCord, of the Wisconsin Logging & Timber 
Company, who. returned last week from a trip to the 
St. Joe white pine district in eastern Washington, states 
that he was agreeably surprised to find so little damage 
done by the resent forest fires, as compared with the 
reports published by the daily newspapers. Mr. McCord 
believes. the damage will not exceed 3 percent in most 
places, although in a few isolated localities it will fall 
heavier since it will be difficult to remove the timber 
while it is still sound. The heaviest sufferers are home- 
steaders and individual timber claim owners, particularly 
in the higher elevations where the wind had unobstructed 
sweep. Mr. McCord states it has been found to a 
certainty that insects will not attack the burned white 
pine trees for several years in this part of the country. 

J. N. Teal, president of the State Conservation Com- 
mission, has called a meeting for October 15 to discuss 
the subject of forest fire Jegislation. Secretary E. T. 
Allen, who also is forester of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, has drawn up a number of 
tentative measures that will be considered. On this 
date a number of forest fire association meetings will 
be held in this city. The unanimous sentiment is in favor 
of legislation this winter that will give the state better 
protection: than during the season just ended and, in 
view of the public interest that was aroused by the 
recent heavy and disastrous conflagrations, it is believed 
that whatever measures are recommended by the’ com- 
mission will be adopted. Although the destruction of 


timber is much deplored, the general public learned more 

clearly the need for protection against forest fires 

through the heavy loss of life and of homes. 

- BE, B.:Hazen; general manager of the Bridal Veil Lum- 
. ‘bering Company, returned this week from a trip through 

the states west of the Mississippi river. Mr. Hazen re- 
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ports finding the lumber business quiet. Conditions in 
general, however, were such as to warrant a belief that 
business will improve in the lumber line before long. 
Crops were good in all districts that he visited and he 
could discover no good cause for the dullness in the 
lumber market. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Leadbetter, accompanied by Miss 
Dorothy Leadbetter, are expected home next week from 
an extended tour of Europe. Mr. Leadbetter is ex- 
tensively interested in logging and lumbering, being at 
the head of the Leadbetter-Pittock interests. 

James D. Lacey & Co. are having a cruise made of 
4,000 acres of timber on the Clatskanie river. The tract 
is a portion of the timber that originally belonged to 
the Street Lumber Company and was sold a few years 
ago. Twelve thousand acres of it were acquired by the 
Western Cooperage Company, this city, and the re- 
mainder of 4,000 acres was taken by the California Bar- 
rel Company. The new cruise is being made for pros- 
pective purchasers. 

The plant of the Oregon-Idaho Lumber Company, 
Glendale, was recently bought by what is now known as 
the Cow Creek Mill Company. The officers of this com- 
pany are F, F, Williams, Portland, president; A. H. 
Ford, Glendale, vice president and general manager, and 
William Irwin, Glendale, secretary and treasurer. The 
daily capacity of the mill is about 35,000 feet, although 
there is power enough for a mill of 60,000 feet daily 
capacity. It is expected that the new company will 
make many additions and improvements to the mill that 
will increase its capacity. It has a contract with the 
Oregon-Idaho Lumber Company to furnish timber de- 
livered to the mill pond sufficient to run the mill a num- 
ber of years. 

The Glendale Lumber Company, Glendale, operates a 
saw mill at that point under the management of D. N. 
Snyder. The saw mill is about four and a half miles 
from Glendale and the lumber is brought to the planing 
mill by means of a flume. Mr. Snyder reports local busi- 
ness good but says he is selling very little lumber to 
eastern markets. The company operates a retail yard 
at Medford, which takes a large part of the output 
of the mill. 

J. H. Chambers is the principal owner and manager 
of two mills in this state—one at Latham and one at 
Ayers. The mill at Ayers as well as a retail yard at 
Ashland is operated under the name of the Ashland 
Manufacturing Company, Mr. Chambers being the pres- 
ident. The lumber is flumed from the Ayers mill to the 
planing mill and shipped to the company’s retail yard 
at Ashland. The company also operates a box factory 
at Ayers, where the low grade pine is manufactured into 
boxes. Mr. Chambers reports that the local trade is tak- 
ing the output of both mills and the company is paying 
no attention to business from outside the state with the 
exception of box shooks, 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Lumber Mills Running Full Force—Wharf Facilities 

— Greatly Increased—Logging Operations Under 

ay. 

_ MARSHFIELD, ORE., Oct. 10.—The mills on the lower 
Coquille river, Coos county, are more than usually active. 
‘he Randolph Lumber Company is running its plant 
to full capacity. The steam schooner Washcalore and 
the schooners Advance and Albian take its output to 
San Francisco, The same company has contracted with 
the Lyons & Johnson mill to cut spruce and the lumber 
is being brought to Coos bay for the sash and door 
and the box factory. Schooners Esther Buhne and 
Oregon are transporting the spruce to this port. The 
plant of the George W. Moore Lumber Company in the 
same locality is running full force and the output is 
shipped to San Francisco on the steamers Fifield and 
Bandon, 

R. A. Wernich, manager of the North Bend Manufac- 
turing Company, running a sash and door factory at 
North Bend, has returned from a trip to the East. He 
secured sufficient orders to keep the plant busy for three 
months. The company is building a wharf which when 
finished will give a water front of 1,600 feet to be used 
for shipping. 

A. H. Powers, head of the Smith-Powers Logging Com- 
pany, was tried in the circuit court on a charge of kill- 
ing fish by using dynamite to blow up old piling in Coos 
river. In the trial Mr. Powers showed that he had been 
told by the government to make the improvement in his 
boom and that he had a right to use the dynamite. The 
court instructed the jury to find him not guilty and a 
verdiet to that effect was returned. 

Clarence Gould is building a logging camp at Alle- 
gany at the head of Coos river. He has bought one of the 
largest logging engines in the county and is installing 
other machinery and will be ready to start soon. He will 
furnish logs to the Simpson Lumber Company. 

‘ Be Smith, head of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, is in this city to look over his 
interests, 

a he barkentine Echo, of the Simpson fleet, has sailed 
with 900,000 feet of lumber for Valparaiso, Chili. 

A Willamette road engine for the Smith-Powers Log- 
ging Company will arrive on the next trip of the Break- 
water, It will be used in one of the six camps the 
company is operating in this county. 

One of the largest logs that has been put through 
any of the mills in the Coquille valley was sawed in the 
-— of the George W. Moore Lumber Company, at 

andon. It was 9 feet in diameter and made 11,000 feet 
of lumber, : 

William Albee has opened his shingle mill at Arago 
on the Coquille river and expects to operate all winter. 
ne Racouillat, manager of the box factory at 
North Bend, has gone to San Francisco on business. 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Demand for Pine Shows Falling Off Locally—Hemlock 
and Lath Weak—Active Call for Hardwoods—New 
Tie Making Machine. 

Toronto, ONT., Oct. 10.—Local demand for pine 
shows a falling off owing to the approaching close of 
the building season. Notwithstanding the decrease in 
American requirements, stocks on hand are unusually 
light for the season, owing to the decrease in produe- 
tion. Dealers have been disposed to be cautious in 
buying in view of price uncertainties, while operators 
who have been expecting a rise are not anxious to push 
sales at current prices. Hemlock continues to show weak- 
ness and lath also manifests a downward tendency. 

For some time great activity has been noticeable in 
hardwoods, especially birch, which is moving rapidly, 
being in great demand for flooring. The mills have con- 
tracts for several months ahead and prices are strong. 
Dry. stocks are so reduced that a shortage is looked for, 
with an increase in prices for the spring trade. An 
increased cut in the woods is looked for. The American 
market is absorbing large quantities of birch and maple 
for interior finish and the manufacture of the cheaper 
grades of furniture. Basswood is quiet, as the buying 
season for this wood has not yet set in. 

E. W. Hogan, of Kashaboiwe, Ont., has invented a 
tie making machine that will be put to work this winter. 
It is now under construction at the Canada Iron Cor- 
poration works, Fort William, and will be installed in 
a large tie mill which is being built by Mr. Hogan at 
Banning. It is claimed that this machine will turn 
out 4,000 ties a day, equal in all respects to hewn ties 
and not liable to rot soon as is the case with sawn 
ties. 

A demonstration plant for showing the working of the 
Howard vulcanizing process of preserving wood has been 
installed at the Rosedale lumber mills, Toronto, by a 
branch of the National Lumber Vulcanizing Company, 
of New York. It is in charge of Charles Howard, in- 
ventor of the process, by which it is claimed that green 
lumber can be dried in twenty-four hours and its life 
materially lengthened. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


Predictions Verified as to Proposed Curtailment of Cut 
in New Brunswick—Demand for Ties Slow—Spruce 
Selling Well. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Oct. 8.—The latest reports from New 
Brunswick lumber centers substantiate the prediction 
regarding the curtailment in this season’s cut. Mill 
owners are looking over the situation carefully and 
are making their plans for the winter in accordance 
with trade prospects. The greatest falling off probably 
will be in connection with the cut of cedar, owing to 
the unsatisfactory state of the shingle trade in the 
New England states. It is probable that not more 
than 45,000,000 feet of American logs, so called, will 
come down the St. John river next year. The extent 
of lumbering operations in northern New Brunswick 
will depend upon the conditions of English spruce and 
deal markets during the next two months. Judging 
from indications, there will be no particular incentive 
for an increase over last year. As a matter of fact, 
prices have slumped to a certain extent and local 
dealers plan to curtail. 

Demand for railway ties is slow and there is a 
considerable quantity on hand. Railway construction 
did not go ahead as rapidly as some makers of ties 
had expected, and the result is a sluggish market. J. 
R. Booth, of Ottawa, turned out the usual quantity 
for the season, 100,000, and they were disposed of in 
advance to the Grand Trunk railway. 

There is no change in the buoyant state of the mar- 
ket for all grades of lumber better than shipping culls. 
Spruce, 144x9 and 10 inches, 12 to 16 feet long, is 
selling rapidly to New York buyers. Box lumber is 
not selling as rapidly as some dealers expected it 
would from indications manifest early in the month. 

The Alexander Gibson Railway & Manufacturing 
Company has closed its mill at Blackville, N. B., for 
the season. Its output was somewhat smaller than 
usual, and amounted to about 3,000,000 feet. This 
company’s mills at Marysville are still in operation, 
and the output this year will be about 18,000,000 feet, 
making the company’s total output for the year 
21,000,000 feet. 

The Nepisiquit: Lumber Company’s new saw mill at 
Bathhurst, N. B., has started operations. This is one 
of the largest and best equipped mills in the province. 

Lumbering operations on the Miramichi river, N. 
B., are brisk. During September five large steamers 
loaded for European ports, their cargoes aggregating 
15,000,000. A large quantity is awaiting shipment at 
the different mills. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Ortawa, OntT., Oct. 8.—As an outcome of the re- 
taliatory duty of $1.67 a ton on mechanical pulp for 
provinces which prohibit the exportation of pulpwood 
eut on crown lands, the exportation of mechanical pulp 
to the United States has increased. This shows that 
tariffs do not always restrict trade and that the spruce 
forests of this country are becoming increasingly im- 
portant to the. United States. Canada now supplies the 
United States with one-fifth of the pulpwood used in 
that country and the proportion is bound to increase. 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


General Building Boom—New Record in Building Line 
for Winnipeg—Builders Plan National Organization 
—New Yard at Moose Jaw. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 10.—Nearly every city or town 
of any size in this part of Canada reports record build- 
ing figures for the season. Building operations are still 
active, and the lumber business at retail is very brisk 
and likely will continue so until near the end of the year. 
The lumber market continues steady, and there is no 
important change to note in any line since the last 
review. 

The amount of building this year in Winnipeg is 
crawling up towards $14,000,000. This is a new record 
for this city. It is said that the building development 
planned next year will make a great change in the city’s 
appearance. Many large structures are already planned 
for the beginning of the season. 

It is announced that the builders of Canada intend 
to, form themselves into a Dominion-wide organization. 
The matter was discussed at length at a recent meeting 
in Winnipeg. E. T. Nesbitt, president of the National 
Association of Builders and the head of the Builders’ 
Exchange, of Quebec, and J. Herbert Lowe, secretary 
of the exchange at Montreal, are making a tour of the 
West in the interest of the proposed organization. 

Moose Jaw, Sask., will have another big lumber yard. 
A deal has been closed by the Coast Lumber Company, 
Limited, for a large site. 

The Great West Lumber Company, Limited, Red Deer, 
Alberta, is sending men into the bush to clear the way 
for the winter work. This company’s cut last season 
was ‘about 5,000,000 feet. The cut this season will be 
twice that amount. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Much Needed Rain Increases Water Power—Difficulty 
in Getting Logs Out of Storage Booms—Scarcity of 
Shanty Hands. 


HuLL, CANn., Oct. 10.—Two weeks of rain have brought 
joy to the lumber and pulp manufacturers in the Hull 
district. George H. Millen, manager of the E,. B, Eddy 
Company, of Hull, states that his pulp mill, which was 
running on a low margin of power, is no longer threat- 
ened by a water famine. The Booth mills have been 
favored similarly. The chief trouble exists with lumber- 
men getting logs out of storage booms. The river is 
very low between Quyon and Hull despite the rainfall, 
and, although the power at the Chaudiere is kept up by 
means of a huge dam, the level above it is almost at a 
minimum. The Gatineau river has not gained much by 
the rainfalls, owing to the dry state of the ground before 
precipitation. 

The Hawkesbury Lumber Company sent away a large 
number of shanty hands in August and is well advanced 
with autumn preparatory work in the woods. J. R. 
Booth had to suspend night operations in his mill in order 
to get enough men to supply camps that had to be 
opened early. Other lumbermen are looking vainly for 
help. Wages for day labor in Hull is firm at $1.75, and 
manufacturers in all branches are short-handed. So far 
none of the lumbermen in the upper Ottawa regions have 
utilized logging machinery to help solve the labor ques- 
tion, owing to the rough character of the land, but the 
matter is now receiving serious attention. Wages for 
shanty hands runs from $32 to $35 a month and the aim 
is to utilize labor saving devices in greater degree. 

Cedar telegraph poles are in active demand. Sixty-foot 
poles are being brought from British Columbia and placed 
on the gound in Hull after paying $7 or $8 freight a 
pole at less than the current quotations locally. The 
prices quoted for 60-foot cedar poles, 7-inch top, is $17 
f. o. b. Hull. All lengths over 45 feet are scarce. The 
price quoted for 60-foot cedar poles, 7-inch top, is $17 
the other hand 25-foot poles are plentiful and are offered 
at $1.25 to $1.75, according to size of top. 

The market for spruce lumber appears to be firmer in 
New York than it was during September. Shipping is 
brisk, no doubt due to the approaching end of naviga- 
tion. Rates have been lowered by American barge 
owners, bringing spruce down to the same tariff as pine. 
Trade in hardwoods is livelier than in pine or hemlock 
and little stock will be carried over. 

George H. Perley, member of parliament for Argen- 
teuil, has accepted the office of chief whip for the con- 
servative party, which places him in cabinet rank in the 
event of the conservative party coming into power in 
Canada. He is one of the largest lumber manufacturers 
of western Quebec. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SAW MILL. 


Catalog No. 16 just issued by the American Sawmill 
Machinery Company, of Hackettstown, N. J., is ready for 
distribution, and its completeness in small compass will 
appeal to the busy millman. The company’s slogan is 
‘<Everything for the Saw Mill,’’ and the extensive line 
of woodworking machinery illustrated in this small 
eatalog plainly indicates that the slogan is happily 
chosen, for ‘‘everything’’ seems to be included. The 
book appropriately closes with strong testimonials from 
users of the various machines made by the company, 
which apparently should operate as a ‘‘clincher’’ for 
whatever arguments may have been advanced in the 
preceding pages. The catalog will be sent on request. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


A UNIVERSAL WOODWORKER. 


Hundreds of woodworkers are looking for a single 
machine that will do any one or all of many classes of 
work. They want to do a little ripping or cross cutting, 
a little planing or jointing, a little boring or a little 
grinding. But they have not enough of any one kind 
of work to warrant buying a machine for each opera- 
tion. The ‘‘Famous No. 14 Universal’? woodworker, 
made by the Sidney Tool Company, of Sidney, Ohio, 
characterized by that company as ‘‘sixteen machines in 
one,’’ is designed to meet the requirements of wood- 
workers interested in installing a small shop in connec- 
tion with a smal] planing mill, or who desire practic- 
ally a complete planing mill in one machine. 

This machine is said by the 
maker to be substantially the same 
as its No. 14 machine, with the 
addition of the reversible shaper 
spindle and friction countershaft, 
the latter enabling the operator to 
use one or all of the attachments 
at one time without removing or 
putting on any belts; each at- 
tachment being operated by a 
separate belt and it being possi- 
ble to operate each separately. 




















AN EDGER FOR HEAVY WORK. 


Though that concern has been making a specialty of 
edgers for small and portable mills at a very low price, 
the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, of Greenville, 
Mich., would not have readers get the impression that it 
does not build heavy edgers. This company, which makes 
the Gordon hollow blast grate and the Tower line of 
edgers and trimmers, recently received from the Varner 
Land & Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., a letter 
in part as follows: 

‘*We want an edger for heavy work—one that will 
take through a piece of oak 6 inches thick and at the 
same time one that will allow us to edge off strips as 
narrow as 246 inches—one that will show our edgerman 
just where the saw is going to take hold, so as 
to enable us to run stock through and eut it 
down accurately to %4 inch, as, for example, 

2x54 inch.’’ 

The Gordon company reports that the nego- 
tiations opened by this inquiry from the Var- 
ner company resulted in the purchasing by the 
age? company of one of the Gordon company’s 

No. 486 Tower 48-inch 4-saw edgers with hand 
“one to shift the three movable saws. 


NO. 14 FAMOUS UNIVERSAL WOODWORKER, MADE BY THE SIDNEY TOOL COMPANY, SIDNEY, OHIO. 


As shown the machine consists of a 12-inch jointer 
with a 4-side slotted head for using different kinds of 
molding knives; an adjustable table that may be re- 
moved from the head to put on the molding bits or 
planing attachment and a tilting jointer fence with 
spring bars to hold work in position. The reversible 
shaper spindle is fitted with extra spacing collars and 
with shaper collars to hold 60-degree bevel shaper steel 
with extra shaper fence for doing 2-side edging. The 
27-inch band saw will take in 27 inches from the saw 
to the frame and is provided with the Wright friction- 
less roller guide, spring tension and other adjustments 
necessary tv complete the saw. The table will tilt to an 
angle of 45 degrees and is provided with a raising and 
lowering arbor that disappears a 14-inch saw when not 
in use. The arbor is extended to receive a 2-inch dado 
head, the table being provided with a loose throat that 
can be removed when the dado head is in use. A com- 
plete boring machine is included in the No. 14 wood- 
worker, the spindle being bushed to take in straight 
¥%-inch boring bits. The machine has also a boring spin- 
dle for slow speed work or for grinding, a special emery 
stub being furnished when desired. 

Other attachments are furnished to 
make up the sixteen. The maker of 
this machine claims that when it is 
installed any concern can bid defiance 
to competition and will be able to 
make profits that are impossible with- 
out it. The Sidney Tool 
Company stands ready to ' 
prove its claim, backing 
each sale with a guaran- 
tee, and only asking an 
opportunity to give addi- 
tional information _ re- 
garding this machine ana 
its special 60-day offer. 
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This company makes 54-, 
addition to smaller machines. 

Complete descriptive matter concerning its Tower 
line of trimmers and edgers and the Gordon hollow blast 
grate will be sent on request. 


60- and 66-inch edgers in 





“STANDARD WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


The above is the title adopted by the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for its catalog No. 
84 just issued. The company announces that the book is 
a condensed, unabridged form of its large general eata- 
log. It is 5%4x7*4 inches in size, contains 384 pages 
and, besides — illustrations and descriptions of all kinds 
of woodworking machinery made by the Fay & Egan 
company, it contains a telegraph code for use in order- 
ing. In looking over this book and admiring what may 
be termed its ‘‘comprehensive brevity’’ one is prone to 
inquire why the company publishes a larger catalog at 
all, for this small catalog appears to contain about all 
that any woodworker would care to know about wood- 
working machinery, with a complete alphabetical index 
for quick reference. It may he had on request. 
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WELDLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE TIRES. 


As indicating its facilities for rolling heavy weldless 
steel shells, such as logging locomotive tires, the Inter- 
Ocean Steel Company, Railway Exchange, Chicago, has 
published a circular showing rings weighing 4,404 pounds 
each rolled by it. These rings were weldless steel shells 
made from solid steel ingots, forged under a 5,000-ton 
press and rolled in tire rolling machines. The company 
says the section is the heaviest ever rolled, the shells 
measuring 44 inches inside diameter, 54 inches outside 


diameter, 20-inch face and minimum thickness of 5 
inches. These rings are to be used in crushing ore. The 


Inter-Ocean company says it is equipped to forge and roll 
rings of larger diameter and width than have ever been 
attempted heretofore. The works of the company are 
at Chicago Heights, Il. 





WING SCREW BOOT CALKS. 
Illustrations herewith show various sizes of wing screw 
boot calks made by the North & Pfeiffer Manufacturing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Advantages claimed for these 
calks by the maker are due 
largely to their construction. 
The smooth, round spike is 
designed for durability, the 
point not being too sharp to NO\F5 
stand hard service and still 
small enough at base to give 

good service when worn short. 

The gimlet point screw, the 

deep sharp threads, the wings 

projecting from the disc and 

the slotted wrench form an 

excellent combination. The wo 7 

maker claims they will screw 

into hard leather, but will 

hold in a soft sole and not 

pull out, bend over or drive 

through into the foot. 

A complete wrench is in- 
cluded in each bunch of calks, 
and the calks may be inserted, removed and replaced as 
desired. If a sole shrinks in drying and the calks 
loosen, a turn of the calks will tighten them. The maker 
claims that the screw draws the layers of the sole 
together, instead of forcing them apart; and if a shoe 
runs over or the calks wear faster on one side their 
places may be changed, thus prolonging their wear. 
Samples will be sent on request. 

LABOR SAVING MACHINERY. 

Announcement is made by the Wilkin-Challoner Com 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., that Rush C. Brown, formerly ma- 
chinery designer for the E. B. Hayes Machinery Com- 
pany, of Oshkosh, has become associated with the Wil- 
kin-Challoner Company, as vice president. Mr. Brown, 
who is a practical woodworker of long experience, has 
entire charge of the manufacturing end of the business. 
He will continue to make a careful study of the needs 
of the woodworking industry, with the determination that 
the machinery turned out by his company shall be de- 
signed and built with the single purpose of meeting 
the demands of modern woodworkers in the way of im- 
provements in quality and increase in quantity of 
product. 

The company desires to assure the trade that in the 
construction of its machinery only the highest class of 
workmanship and the best of materials are used, all 
products being exactly as represented. 

The cut shown on this page is its automatic dowel 
gluer and driver, designed to glue the holes and drive the 
dowels in the door rails, both ends simultaneously. This 
machine can be run by one operator, gluing and driving 
dowels in twenty-five rails a minute. 

This is only one of the numerous machines the com- 
pany has ready for the market at the present time. A 
full line will follow as fast as is possible with careful 
work. All machines will be protected by letters patent. 
Any information it may 


\. be able to give, together with 
ca circular matter and quota- 

> tions, will be gladly tur- 

. nished upon _ application. 


Address all correspondence 
to the Wilkin-Challoner Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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AUTOMATIC DOWEL GLUER AND DRIVER MADE BY THE WILKIN-CHALLONER COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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E. E. Gibson, traffic manager for the Lake Charles 


Railway & Navigation Company, left this week to be 
CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION present at the hearing of the tapline controversy before 
® the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The new cypress mill of the F. B. Williams Lumber 


: : Company at Patterson, La., which will be completed 
CRESCENT CITY NEWS. ment changing the name of Scranton, Miss., postoffice to about November 20, will be the largest cypress mill in 


Pascagoula, the Louisville & Nashville railroad last Sat- the world. The capacity of the mill will be 150,000 feet 
Slight Improvement in Business as to Volume—Prices urday rechristened its station at that place. West Pas- per day, with machinery that is capable of increasing 
Remain Stationary—Domestic Trade Hindered by  cagoula, just across the river, will be known in the rail- this output at least 25,000 per day if necessary. The 











Car Shortage—Ocean Rates Advanced. road geographies hereafter as Gautier. mill is equipped with double band saws and the yards 
New Organs, La., Oct. 10.—Slight gains in business Governor Sanders last Friday appointed the board of are supplied with the monorail system for handling 
volume are noted for the week in both the principal architectural examiners created by act of the legislature jymber. 
southern woods. In neither case, however, does there of 1910. The following members were named: Allison The Vardenbaum Lumber Company, of Lafayette, La., 


: . Owen and Charles A. Favrot, of New Orleans; J. Y. ; ; ’ 
seem to be any marked improvement of price, nor any , ? ; has entered a suit for damages against Charles M. 
great change of the peas. of business, few specu- Snyder, of Shreveport; J. C. Carter, Lake Charles, and parkerson for $15,000. It is alleged in the petition 








| lative buyers of cypress are said to be offering sizable W. L. Stevens, Baton Rouge. that Mr. Parkerson made the statement that the Var- 
? orders, although manufacturers will have to shade prices denbaum Lumber Company had gone into bankruptcy. 
| to get the business. While it is still predicted that a IN THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. The petition of the plaintiff alleges that this is untrue 
, determined effort will be made before the end of the Sa . and has damaged the company to the extent of the 
month to shove the prices up by shoving the conces- Trade Best at Western Centers—Railroads Buying amount sought to recover. , 
sion down, quotations at this time appear to be unstable. Ties—Export Business _of Normal Proportions— It is stated here that Herlihy & Brown, who recently : 
: The principal market complaint of the yellow piners | Lumber Company Organized. lost their oar and handle factory at Denham Springs, ; 
d centers about the price. It is called a buyers’ market. Lake CHar.es, La., Oct. 10.—Although prices remain La., will rebuild and install machinery capable of oper- f 
‘ Mill stocks taken all around are by no means unseason- about the same and the volume of business has not been ating a saw mill of considerable size. 
ably heavy, though they are not very well assorted, but materially increased during the last two weeks, yellow The tapline question is still a very live problem 
the apparent anxiety to sell leaves quotations much at pine manufacturers in the Lake Charles-Beaumont dis- throughout southwestern Louisiana and a large number 
the mercy of the buyers. trict say present inquiry is of a more encouraging nature 0f the lumbermen interested in this matter will attend 
Two factors are cutting an important figure in both and that in their opinion there will be a change for the’ the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission q 
the domestic and export situation. Car shortage is in- better within a short time. Business, however, when 12 Washington. ; 
creasing and the movement of yellow pine as well as cy- taken as a whole, has not been of a disappointing na- i 
press is now seriously hampered. Some of the cypress ture for several months. FROM THE CREOLE STATE. hi 
folk report that they are getting only about ten percent One of the largest dealers in Kansas City, in a letter 


of the cars requisitioned and that shipments are almost to a local sales agent, said he had not:been buying as Millmen Profiting by Lull to Build Up Stocks—Very 
at a standstill. These are exceptional cases, no doubt, heavily lately for a number of reasons, the principal Little Evidence of Price Slashing—New Railroad 
but the shortage is marked throughout the cypress kelt. one being that the western farmers are getting returns 


eee ee 








From Hattiesburg, center of’ the southern Mississippi from their corn and wheat. More money will be in cir- Extension of Great Benefit. 
pine belt, come reports that the mills in that section culation in a few weeks, and there is every reason to | ELizaBeTu, La., Oct. 3.—A better tone to the market 
likewise are up against a serious car shortage. One big believe that there will be a call for assorted yards stocks 8 noticeable and the general opinion is that conditions 
Hattiesburg mill is getting only about 25 percent of the in all of the western cities of smaller size. will improve steadily. Profiting by experience, millmen 
cars needed to handle its interior shipments. It is During the week the western cities were the backbone re taking advantage of the lull to build up their stocks 
generally conceded that the situation will grow worse of the market. St. Louis and Kansas City were the nd are not slashing prices, except where. necessity forces 
0 rather than better for several weeks, and that no sub- principal buyers and Wichita and St. Joseph claimed them to move an item which is in the way or subject to : 
stantial improvement is to be expected short of at least some attention. From the amount of special sawing ‘apid deterioration. ‘ Hh 
sixty days. A number of millmen, however, take the orders that are being booked from Wichita. it would Freight is being received on the Coleman-Texico cutoff i 
philosophie view that the shortage, by shutting off the seem that a considerable amount of building was being to within five miles of Sweetwater, Tex. The latter is 4 
7 steady flow of lumber northward, will help the price done. The railroads have been buying ties but are slack- 02 important junction point on the Kansas City, Mexico if 
iks and so prove a blessing. ing up on orders for bridge timbers and car repair & Orient and the Texas & Pacific. The territory trav- 4 
vn The exporters are confronted by a heavy advance of material. The export business nas been up to normal ersed is rich in natural resources and possibilities, and } 
ole ocean rates. It is said to amount at this port to 25 and is getting better. One large exporting concern the shippers on Santa Fe rails, who now enjoy econom- , 
wen to 40 percent and along the Gulf coast generally to booked an order of over 300,000 feet for shipment to ical access to Coleman, Brockman, Pellman, Novice, t 
ude not under 25 percent. ‘‘In June and July,’’ said one South Africa, while Lake Charles mills have been suc- Goldsboro, Lawn, Tusceola, Buffalo Gap, Caps, Blair, f 
ony local ship agent, ‘rates were at the lowest level in years. cessful bidders in several large orders for Bremen. The Tolan, Handon and other points on the extension, are iH 
From that point they have jumped to the highest point Mexican demand holds out well and a great amount of highly pleased with this addition to their territory. 
registered in many months. Quotations received from stuff is being shipped from Lake Charles, Orange and ‘The line from Lubbock is open to Lamesa, a distance 
* steamship companies show that an average increase of Beaumont for Mexican points through Sabine Pass. of seventy miles. Only the stations of Tahoka and i 
-— : more than 25 percent has been made from all points on Reports from the Louisiana red cypress belt tell a Lamesa are open, however. The Floydada: branch will ! 
ma- f the Gulf to Europe. The advances at New Orleans range story of a good demand, an active market, strengthen- be open soon. This line extends from Plainview to | 
om- a from 25 to 40 percent, according to destination.’? The ing prices and a car shortage. Notwithstanding the Floydada, a distance of twenty-seven miles. = : 
Wil- E rise is attributed to a worldwide improvement of ship- reports of the railroads to the contrary, many of the The new Transient hotel at Elizabeth is receiving ex- i 
a. 4 ping business and the consequent increase of demand mills at one line points report that it is impossible for cellent patronage. The unmarried members of the Indus. if 
has z for bottoms, which has been taken advantage of by the them to handle business as rapidly as they would jike trial Lumber Company’s office force are quartered there ‘ 
an. e owners, Ship agents predict further advances. What on account of their inability to secure cars fast enough. ‘nd traveling men, with unsurpassed cuisine and aceom- ' 
reds effect this will have upon the export movement remains One of the biggest mills in southwestern Louisiana plans ™modations assured them, make special efforts to spend the 
that e to be seen, but it is not likely to stimulate it. to reduce time on account of the car shortage. night in Elizabeth. ; : 
de- W. W. Huck, New Orleans manager for the New York Crop prospects throughout the South never were bet- Col. Sam Park has sold his home in Beaumont, Tex., 
ting & Porto Rico Steamship Company, announces that the ter. Particularly is this so concerning the conditions and work on his residence in this city is pushing to t 
im- company will put an additional passengership in the in southwestern Louisiana and southeastern Texas. The rapid completion. Mrs. Park is residing in Chicago but 1 
of New Orleans-Porto Rico service next month, in response rice crop is the best in several years and while the prices will remove to Elizabeth as soon as her new home is 
to recent vigorous complaints of inadequate service. are not what were expected the farmers are holding ready for occupancy. ) 
the Chis will give New Orleans weekly sailings to Porto and not trying to realize upon it at once. The cane Colonel Park, R. M. Hallowell and Joe Muth are 
s of Rico. crop gives every promise of being a good one. The corn enthusiastic golfers. It has been decided to lay out a | 
all Gulfport expects that the 1910 movement of exports crop, which is now being harvested, is much heavier than golf course and tennis courts and to build a clubhouse. 
from that port will break all records. During Septem- last season. The orange crop has not been as good in ten Next season Elizabeth expects to have a nine which will 
earel ber 25,427,212 feet of lumber were exported, bringing years. : i make a stir in the sawdust league. 
e the the total movement for the first nine — of the _ Pg —— eo a et hae! oy oe 
‘his to 233,497,956 feet. The total movement for 1906, the of the great Intercoastal canal, which will connect the 
ne port’s banner twelvemonth, was 293,125,000 feet, —_ evan oe ged —— — wee a 7. have MATTERS AT MOBILE. 
t is confidently expected that the coming three months een bui e canal wi navigable from Orange, ee 
on will lift the 1910 eates well above those of 1906. Tex., to New Orleans, covering the entire state of Stocks at Gulf Ports Small—Inquiries from European 
~ & Heavy demand for creosoted lumber and paving blocks Louisiana. Ports Fall Flat—High Water Rates Retards Export I 
reful is reported from Winnfield, where the Louisiana Creo- The Caleasieu Box & Crate Factory, the newest wood- Trade. ' 
tent. soting Company is said to be running its plant night working plant of the city, has begun business. The new § MosiLe, ALA., Oct. 9.—No changes have been observed | 
may and day in an effort to catch up with orders. machinery has arrived and is now being installed. Owing in the conditions prevailing in the sawn timber market | 
» with It_is officially announced that the plant of the Green- to the great increase in truck raising in this part of during the week and the market price remains at 22% i 
uota- law Lumber Company, at Ramsey, will resume operations the state the factory already is in receipt of orders to 23% cents basis. Stocks at the Gulf ports continue 
fur- within the fortnight. Since the litigation which re- sufficient to keep it busy for several months. small. _it is reported that during the week a New 
ation. sulted in a dual receivership, only the planing mill has The big lumber plant of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Orleans buyer secured an order for South Africa, amount- 
dence been operated. The receivers are W. H. Sullivan, of Company, Kinder, La., is in operation. The capacity ing to a full cargo, and has begun buying at all the 
, Com- Bogalusa, and H. J. Frerichs, of Chatawa, Miss. of the mill is 100,000 feet every twelve hours. The Gulf ports to fill this order. South Africa has taken a 1! 
The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, of Kinder, began company owns its own logging railway and has suf- great deal of yellow pine from the Gulf during the last 
operation last week at its new mill at Kinder. It is ficient stumpage to keep in constant operation for the twelve months. | 
a thoroughly modern and completely equipped plant of next fifteen years. Several inquiries have been received from European : 
100,000 feet capacity. There is no complaint being made by the Lake Charles points, but no transactions have been closed. High 
The saw mill of W. C. Wood & Co., Collins, Miss., mills on account of a la¢k of cars. This complaint seems freight rates are not conducive to the closing of trans- 
which burned last April, has been rebuilt and is ready to be confined to the cypress belt. actions. One shipper said yesterday that he held timber 
for the installation of the machinery. And still another new lumber company is organized at prices cheap enough for buyers on the other side, but 
The J. L. Pease Company, which recently bought the and makes a bid for business. This week the charter that he had to quote high prices on account of high 


shingle mill of the Menefee Cypress Company, Berwick, of the Franklin Lumber Company was filed for record freight rates. Movement in -sawn timber out of this 
has a force at work remodeling its new property for use at Tangipahoa. The company is capitalized at $50,000 port during the week has been light, there being but one : 
as a porch column factory. The necessary machinery, it and will build a mill and manufacture lumber in Tangi- shipment, which went to Montreal. The outward move- i 
18 understood, already has been shipped. pahoa parish, La. The first officers of the new cor- ment of sawn timber compared with the previous week 4 
Hereafter any hearings ordered by the Interstate Com- poration will be William G. Day, president; Michael shows a falling off of 1,000,000 superficial feet. f 
merce Commission for New Orleans probably will be Day, vice president, and Chas. A. Day, secretary and The interior lumber market is dull and almost stag- { 
held in the Board of Trade building in Magazine street treasurer. nant and millmen say that they do not look for any 
—until the completion of the million-dollar post office, Register of State Lands Fred J. Grace reports that improvement before spring. A lull is reported in rail- 
at any rate. The customhouse building is crowded when more than $30,000 has been deposited with him by own- road buying. In fact the mills are said to be loaded up 
the various federal courts are sitting, and some inconveni- ers of McEnery script lands, who wish to validate their on stringers, in expectation of an active demand. Car | 
ence resulted at a recent hearing. Thereupon the Board titles. It is noted that almost all of the lumber lands lining and roofing are quoted at $14.50, siding $19, ‘ 
of Trade tendered the use of rooms in its building. which were questioned as a result of this controversy decking $12 to $12.50 and small framing at $10. Small 
President Ellis of that organization last week received - have been validated and their titles forever quieted. sills can be had at $14. Very few inquiries have been 
a letter from Chairman Knapp of the Commerce com- President A. L. Lyons, of the Lyons Lumber Com- sent out by eastern wholesalers and the market closes ) 
mission, accepting the offer. pany, of Thicket, spent the day in Lake Charles greeting ull. ; ; " 
In conformity with the order of the postal depart- many of his old friends and acquaintances. Prices in the Cuban trade have improved slightly, and : 
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Scientific Timber Cruising 





T. R. French, of Tacoma, Wash., U. S. A., whose portrait 
is shown above, has perfected a system for cruising or esti- 
mating timber scientifically, and named it, “French's Scien- 
tific Timber Cruiser.” 

It is scientific because it can be proven. 

With it anyone at all conversant with figures can tell in 
a few moments, just how many feet of boards can be sawn 
from any tree or acre. 

It tells how to find the actual cubic inches or feet in any 
stick of piling, or tree, or its weight. 

It gives a table showing the number of feet per lineal 
foot (board measure) any tree from 6 to 80 inches diam- 
eter will saw out. 

It tells how to find the average size of timber. 

It tells how to know instantly the largest square stick 
of timber that can be taken from a log. 

It gives the diameter of any tree from 20 to 300 inches 
in circumference. 

It teils all about Canadian Lands and Laws,—what com- 
prises Crown Grants, Dominion Lease, Provincial Leases and 
Licenses, and Special Timber Licenses. 

It gives much other information about Surveys, Valuable 
tables, any one being worth the price. 

The system does away with guessing. 

Why not know how much timber you have, rather than 
what you think you have? 

The price of the book will be returned if not found as 
represented. 

Morocco leather, $2. Leatherette paper, $1.50. Postpaid. 


T. R. FRENCH, 


California Building, TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 








CONASAUGA 
LUMBER COMPANY 


OFFICE REMOVED TO 


703 Fourth National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





White Pine Yellow Pine 
Hardwoods 




























If You Don’t Know, 
Why Not Find Out P 


Admittedly the lumber business is complicated. 
In addition to the ordinary causes for misunder- 
Ranting it has those peculiar to all specialized 
industries. 

Know your rights and insist upon them. Know 
the rights of the other party and respect them. 

Inform yourself. When knowledge can be pur- 
chased at a nominal price, ignorance is not 
bliss, neither is it excusable. 

Learn all about the rights of buyers and 
sellers of lumber. 

. Know when and what constitutes an accep- 
ance. 

Study the vital points of law and fact involved 
in the transportation question. 

Learn something about the commercial woods 
of America, and the means by which they are 
brought to market. 

You can do this by sending the small sum of 
$2 for a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
Curlosity Shop. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


the outward movement of yellow pine lumber continues 
in that direction. The outward movement of lumber 
during the week did not reach 1,500,000 superficial feet, 
the aggregate being only 1,413,727 feet, but of this 
amount 1,380,063 went to Cuban ports by steamers of 
the Munson line. The aggregate outward movement 
when compared with the previous week shows a decrease 
of 2,200,000 superficial feet; in fact the week seems to 
have been a light one at all the ports. Gulfport shows 
a decrease of 3,000,000 superficial feet from its record 
of the previous week. The South American trade remains 
dull. The sale of 11,000,000 feet recorded last week 
will be shipped from Gulfport, Miss., and will require 
five steamers for its transportation. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


Supply Well Up to Demand, Which Has Improved— 
Outlook for Winter Not Bright—South Growing 
Rapidly. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 13.—The lumber situation in 
this section has undergone practically no changes. De- 
mand continues strong but prices have not advanced. 

The only noteworthy feature of the market has been 
the way in which the supply has grown with the demand. 
For the last few months demands upon the mills have 
increased very largely, a condition which under ordinary 
circumstances would argue an ascending scale of prices, 
but mill owners have managed to turn out a sufficient 
amount to keep just a shade in advance of the consump- 
tion and, less happy result, to keep the prices from 
going up as they generally do in the face of growing 
demand. 

There is an accumulation of probably 2 percent, which , 
shows how closely the balance between supply and 
demand has been maintained. Prices have become firmer, 
of course, but the figures of today are not what the 
optimistic lumbermen of eight and ten months ago 
thought they would be when they began to feel the 
real momentum of the buying movement set in force by 
intense building activity in all parts of the country. 

The outlook for the winter months does not hold out 
anything particularly bright at this time. Some letup 
in the demand is naturally expected, but there are suffi- 
cient signs of activity to warrant the belief that there 
will be no marked depression. 

Looking beyond the winter months, southern lumber- 
men can but feel the greatest optimism. The amazing 
growth of southern cities, shown by the census bureau, 
will, it is confidently believed, result in turning many 
thousands of home seekers, investors and others into the 
South during the next few years, and this influx will 
have a decided effect upon the lumber industry and 
kindred enterprises. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Great Interest Shown in Conservation—Lumbermen 
Will Develop Cutover Lands—Railroads Showing 
Activity—Building Boom Imminent. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 9.—Never before have all 
things pertaining to conservation, from forestry to bric- 
a-brac, been so interesting in the Montgomery vicinity 
as is the case generally today. From a_ knowledge 
bounded by a hazy notion that some pine is handled 
locally, the people have awakened to the fact that Mont- 
gomery is in the center of a great developing wood 
industry district that is taking everything for manu- 
facture that grows over twenty feet high. 

The Business Men’s League, headed by General Secre- 
tary Bruce Kennedy, is collecting data, corresponding 
with capital and escorting new business to a seat in the 
Montgomery family circle of industry. Within a month 
approximately $50,000 has been invested in plants to 
handle raw and finished wood product. The reason given 
for the advance of this great business is the high price 
of cotton and the flow of immigration southward. 

Expert artisans are working day and night to get 
the C. W. Cromwell Hardwood Lumber Company ready 
for business, and by the middle of the month this fine 
plant will be running. Twenty thousand dollars was 
spent by this concern for machinery alone. 

The Montgomery Show Case Company is erecting a 
building that will double its capacity. The new build- 
ing will be finished and the machinery installed during 
November. The estimated cost of additional machinery 
is $6,000. 

Lumbermen of the South have cause to be deeply 
interested in the great prosperity showing this fall. All 
through the timber business conditions promise to be 
booming. Lumber handlers report a decided improve- 
ment in their business. Every grade of lumber used in 
house building is being called for. Permits for build- 
ings and building improvements are being issued in 
batches every day, most of them for small houses. 

The car shortage, which was a menace to business a 
week or two ago, seems to have passed, for the railroads 
are handling lumber in volume and lumber camps are 
buying big mules by the carloads from local stock men. 

A. 8. Terrill, president of the United States Cotton & 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, which owns 12,000 acres 
of cotton land in the Yazoo-Mississippi delta, was in 
Montgomery Saturday. In company with his brother, 
W. V. Terrill, of Fairford, Washington county, Ala., 
he came to Montgomery to look into the provisions of 
the conservation laws of the state and find what would 
be necessary to register a part of the 100,000 acres of 
land held by the company in Washington and adjoining 
counties for reforestation. Mr. Terrill. proposes launch- 
ing a large colonization enterprise on the portions of the 
land best suited to the cultivation of cotton, corn, pota- 
toes and other staple crops. a) 

Mr. Terrill said the lumber market: is quiet, though 
he looks for marked improvement within a month. He 





says that the Tombigbee Valley railroad, which runs 
through Washington and is being extended through 
Choctaw county taeconnect with the Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern railway, is laying ten miles of new steel 
rails between Fairford and Chatom. 

Work has been begun by a corps of engineers on the 
survey of the proposed route of the Birmingham, Selma 
& Cahaba railroad, which is to open up an undeveloped 
section of Alabama said to be rich in minerals and tim- 
ber. The route is from Birmingham to Selma, via the 
Cahaba valley. 

3rove Hill, Ala., is to have a veneer plant and a saw 
mill. D. 8S. Hilliard, a prominent Alabamian, has begun 
erecting a saw mill. Recently he has bought several 
large tracts of land from which he is to cut timber for 
his mill. The Jackson Veneer Company will begin opera- 
tions January 1. It was organized at Jackson recently, 
but upon its being incorporated the headquarters were 
located at Grove Hill. The capital stock is $20,000 and 
the plant is to be one of the finest in that section of the 
state. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Florence, has 
bought the Temple planing mills, also of Florence, 
bringing about the consolidation of two of the largest 
lumber companies in that section of Alabama. Officials 
of the Temple planing mills are to be retained under 
the new regime. 





EASTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 

FRANKLINTON, LA., Oct. 10.—The River Lumber Com- 
pany has started the mill formerly operated by the 
Yellow Pine Company. It also is building a planing 
mill and is completing dry kilns. W. C. Lonergan is 
giving his personal attention to operations. Mr. Loner- 
gan is one of the leading merchants of Franklinton and 
has had experience in lumber manufacturing. 

J. E. Studivant is removing his mill to a point near 
Lexie, Miss. 

The Franklin Lumber Company, capitalized at 
$50,000, has been incorporated at Tangipahoa and will 
erect a saw mill near that place. 

George Code, of Bogalusa, has taken H. H. Bushong 
into partnership. They report business satisfactory. 





A CONSERVATION CHAMPION. 


(Continued from front page.) 


for the following Sunday, this exercise taking place at 
a public meeting in the Y. M. C. A. rooms of Des Moines. 
This lecture is attended by many of the leading business 
men of the city. 

Although taking no part in partisan politics, Mr. Wal- 
lace discusses with absolute freedom matters of a semi- 
political nature, so far as they concern the farmer. 
Thus he exercises a wide influence, because it clearly 
is understood that he has no political ambition, is not 
and never would be a candidate for any public office, 
and is animated solely by the desire to serve the inter- 
ests of the agricultural class. His appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a member of the Country Life Com- 
mission was entirely unsolicited by him, and unex- 
pected, he having known nothing about the movement 
to create such a commission until he received a letter 
from the President requesting that Mr. Wallace serve as 
a member thereof. 

Though beginning life under threat of early death 
by that dread disease, consumption, and, having overcome 
that disability by an active life outdoors, supplemented 
by intense and constant mental activity, Mr. Wallace 
is found in his 75th year physically and mentally as 
strong as he was twenty years ago. In his fight with 
tuberculosis he found it necessary to follow simple rules 
of living. He believes and practices eating moderately, 
always a little less than the appetite craves or that even 
could be comfortably taken. His diet is plain food well 
prepared—a menu fit for kings and people, and the only 
one according with common sense and good hygiene. 
He believes in and practices the getting of plenty of 
fresh air day and night, and sleeping not less than 
eight hours in the twenty-four. Worry is tabooed by 
Mr. Wallace as evil to both mind and body. 

An example of Dr. Wallace’s ability to handle an im 
portant subject was his address on ‘‘The Real Problem’’ 
at the late conservation congress at St. Paul. In that 
address he declared that ‘‘the most real and vital ques- 
tion before the American people for the next twent) 
years will be how to keep enough skilled men on farm~ 
to grow food at a price which the people in the towns 
and cities can afford to pay. The present high prices 0: 
food products in all the markets of the nation furnis) 
conclusive proof that we have too many people in the 
cities and too few in the country; too many eaters, toc 
few food producers.’’: Enlarging on this proposition, b: 
showed how farm fertility and production are not bein; 
well maintained proportionate to the evolution of othe 
lines of pursuit and the growth of urban population 
The lack of skilled resident men in the farming commun: 
ties and the constant flow of the younger set to the 
cities for occupation and career have a tendency to the 
employment of machinery in farming, which has becom: 
a soil-ruining process of extensive character, which drain~ 
the soil of fertility and precludes the possibility of inten 
sive culture, whieh is needed to maintain fertility and % 
high productivity. Mr. Wallace did not pretend to offer 
an adequate remedy, but suggested the making of farm 
life more satisfactory than hitherto by training in the 
rural schools, codperation among farmers for the rigli! 
sort of education of the young, and the making of farm 
life so pleasant and profitable that the young men an‘ 


_ women will, -by preference, stay on the farms. In this 


endeavor there should be codperation of both city an! 
country for the common good. 
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TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD. 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Prices Low but Demand Picking Up Slightly—Lum- 
berman Honored by Bankers—Pessimistic Views of 
the Trade. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—Although there has been no 
improvement in the yellow pine situation locally during 
the last week, a few lumbermen believe conditions will im- 
prove in a short time. Prices are still low, although 
demand seems to have picked up slightly and inquiries 
are coming in in good volume. 

Two well known members of the local lumber colony 
have been laid up with illness for several days. Will 
Standing, jr., of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, 
has been confined to his home for some time, and for a 
time last week his condition was considered serious. 
Harry R. Schwartz, of the Colonial Tie & Timber Com- 
pany, also has been seriously under the weather lately, 
having been ill at his home for some time. 

C. H. Huttig, president of the Huttig Sash & Door 
Company, and also president of the Third National bank, 
this city, into which position he graduated from the 
lumber business, has been honored by the American 
Bankers’ Association, in session at Los Angeles, Cal. 
The association last week elected Mr. Huttig chairman 
of the executive council, a most important office, which 
puts him in line for the presidency. 

The F. J. Shields Lumber Company, with offices in 
the Wright building, this city, has increased its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $25,000. Mr. Shields says that 
while business 1s not particularly active, he believes there 
will be a picking up in trade before long that will 
bring about desirable results. 

J. A. Freeman, one of the retired members of the 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, who relieved himself 
of the active management of part of the company’s 
affairs several months ago to spend the rest of his days 
in enjoying himself, is apparently accomplishing his 
object. A letter has been received from him by Sec- 
retary J. B. Kessler, of the Lumberman’s Club, written 
from Bellagio, Italy, in which Mr, Freeman sends his 
regards to the members of the club and his many friends 
in the local Jumber colony. 

C. L. Rutt, of Beaumont, Tex., who is connected with 
the Dayton Lumber Company, at Dayton, Tex., and is 
at the head of the C. L. Rutt Lumber Company, of Beau- 
mont, was in St. Louis, this week, in connection with 
business with the Alf Bennett Lumber Company. Mr. 
Rutt had some interesting views to express on the trade 
situation. He believes that it is not overproduction but 
poor salesmanship that is responsible for a considerable 
part of the slump in the yellow pine market. 

Fontaine McCullam, who recently was appointed local 
sales representative for the Bluff City Lumber Company, 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., and who has established himself 
in new offices in room 511, Wright building, says he finds 
trade poor as to prices, but that the demand and the 
volume of inquiry seem to be good. 

The office of H. J. McGarvic. has been moved from 
the eleventh floor to room 1221, Wright building. Mr. 
McGarvie, like a majority of the local yellow pine people, 
finds that business is poor. 

About .all the lumbermen who have been away on 
vacations have returned and settled down to work in an 
effort to boost up trade and prices to a respectable 
basis by the end of fall. One of the latest lumbermen 
to return is N. W. MeLeod, of the Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Company, who got back a few days ago from 
Lake Placid, N. Y., where he spent several weeks. 

H. A. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, 
still clings to an optimistic view of the situation. He 
says that conditions are not so bad as they might be. 
He expects trade to pick up considerably before long. 





Charles G. Schilling, sales manager for the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, who returned recently from 
an extended trip to northern territory, where he placed 
orders, is of the belief that conditions will improve 
before long. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, is 
another vacationist lately returned. Mr. Neimeyer re- 
turned recently from a trip to California. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
does not see much prospect for immediate improvement. 





OPENING UNDER FAVORABLE AUSPICES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—The newly incorporated 
Henry O’Neil Lumber & Land Company, of this city, 
opened its new offices and yard for business last Satur- 
day with informal dedicatory ceremonies, at which they 
entertained nearly 100 well known local lumbermen and 
other friends of the new concern. At the company’s 
headquarters, 1430 Old Manchester road, where it has 
established its offices and a large new yard, the guests 
of the concern gathered, Saturday afternoon, and ex- 
pressed their good wishes and partook substantially of 
the hospitality of the well known gentlemen who com- 
pose the personnel of the company’s incorporators. 

Engraved invitations were issued last week, inviting 
many local lumbermen to be present at the informal 
dedication of the company’s building, this being only one 
indication of the thorough manner in which Messrs. 
O’Neil, Somerville and Goebel have handled the opening 
of their new concern. 

James Prendergast, president of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and also of the Prendergast Lumber Com- 
pany, presided over the gathering of guests in the O’Neil 
company’s offices. Mr. Prendergast is an old friend of 
Henry O’Neil, president of the new concern, and it was 
fitting that he should assist Mr. O’Neil in acting as 
host for the occasion. 

Mr. Prendergast opened the ceremonies with a few 
remarks and was followed by P. F. Cook, who’ made a 
short talk. F. W. Michel, of the St. Louis Lumber 
Company, and Sam B. Sample were others who made 
brief addresses, all most complimentary to Mr. O’Neil 
and his associates, and predicting most gratifying suc- 
cess for the newly organized company. To these ad- 
dresses Henry O’Neil made a fitting response, in which 
he went back over his long career as a lumberman in this 
city, and called to mind memories of the old O’Neil 
Lumber Company, which was one of the pioneer con- 
cerns of its kind in this city. He referred to Mr. Pren- 
dergast, Stephen J. Gavin and F. W. Michel as graduates 
of that company. All of those gentlemen were many 
years ago employed with the old O’Neil concern and, in 
fact, began their lumber career in that connection. 

The guests, after partaking of an excellent lunch, 
were shown over the properties of the new company. 
The firm’s lumber yard is well appointed and advan- 
tageously situated. It already is thoroughly equipped, a 
railroad switch is completely installed and everything is 
ready for the opening of an active trade, with a good 
stock on hand with which to supply first orders. The 
concern will deal in yellow pine and expects to build 
up a handsome business within a reasonable length of 
time. The company’s office quarters also are complete 
and well appointed and were made even more pleasing in 
effect Saturday by the profuse floral decorations, which 
had been contributed by the friends of the company. 
Among these was a large floral offering from the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of St. Louis, consisting of the 
swastika, or Indian good luck sign. 

Among the officers of the new Henry O’Neil Lumber 
& Land Company, which was incorporated only a few 
weeks ago, are Henry O’Neil, president; . William Somer- 
ville, jr., secretary, and Fred B. Goebel, general manager. 





GUESTS AND MEMBERS IN NEWLY OPENED OFFICES HENRY O’NEIL LBR. & LAND CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Each of these gentlemen was formerly connected with 
the O’Neil Lumber Company, of which concern Mr. 
O’Neil was formerly president and later secretary. 
Among the large number of guests who were present 
at the opening Saturday were the following: 
The Guests. 


J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

Hans Wachsmuth, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 
Charles E. Price, William Buchanan, 

Lee Caruthers, Kirby Lumber Co. 

James Prendergast, Prendergast Lumber Co. 

A. H. Schnelle, jr., Beckers-Schnelle Lumber Co. 

J. W. Putnam, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

J. B. Kessler, secretary Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
R. C. Imse, Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. 

Edward Schilling, Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. 
F. W. Michel, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

J. G. Ganahl, Fidel-Ganahl Lumber Co. 

George A. Houston, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Stephen J. Gavin, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

R. B. McConnell, Huttig Sash & Door Co. 

R. 8. Price, Missouri Land & Lumber Exchange. 
Louis Essig, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

H. A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler Lumber Co. 

EK. C. Robinson, E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. 

W. M. Klenk, Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 

Charles L. A. Beckers, Beckers-Schnelle Lumber Co. 
Otto F. Thomsen, Thomsen Planing Mill Co. 
Hendrik Folonie, Hogg-Harris Lumber Co. 

H. W. Ballman, Laclede Lumber Co. 

John T. Hurley, Cain-Hurley Lumber Co. 

KE M. Cain, Cain-Hurley Lumber Co. 

Ross H. McMillan, Mercantile National bank. 

T. P. Adams, Missouri Pacific railroad. 

Jobn Ring, jr., Mercantile Trust Co. 

J. E. Mink. H. W. Bennett. Anthony A. O’Hal- 
E. A. Kinselhorst. August Augenstein. loran. 

H. A. Kinselhorst. William D. Moore. Louis R. Padberg. 
Sam B. Sample. W. 8S. Whipple. H. Kilmlein. 
P. F. Cook. H. B. Schulz. 


ROOSEVELT SPEAKS FOR WATERWAY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—Many things of interest to 
the lumber fraternity were touched upon in the three 
addresses made yesterday by Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 
who spent the day and part of the evening in this city. 
The. Colonel in his addresses discussed, among other 
things, the deep waterway project and the lowering of 
freight rates thereby; the relation of the railroads to 
the waterway plan; the relations of the railroads and 
the people and the problem of regulating the roads 
to prevent the people being mulcted by excessive freight 
rates; and other subjects of almost equal interest. Mr. 
Roosevelt made his references to the deep waterway 
question -at ihe breakfast tendered him at the Hotel Jef 
ferson by the Business Men’s League. Concerning the 
waterway project, he said: 

It is a great pleasure for me to once more be with you. 
I have a high regard for the Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis, because it always has worked so faithfully for the 
improvement of the Mississippi river, and it was through 
the league that I became interested in the deep waterway 
movement. 

The waterways project is of the greatest importance, but 
the problems must be considered carefully, by experts, before 
final action is taken. 

First of all, we should look to the improvement of the 
boats we have at present. Very often, when it. is not pos- 
sible to shape the river to the boats, a great deal may be 
accomplished by shaping the boats to the river. 

Water transportation, as a general thing, is far cheaper 
than transportation by rail, so far as bulky commodities are 
concerned. In Germany, a great many manufacturers move 
raw material to their plants by water and ship the finished 
product away by rail. 

The time is coming when the Mississippi river will be 
improved and we shall hear less of “congested traffic condi- 
tions,’ which afflict the railroads at certain seasons of the 
year. But, remember, the river people must not lose control 
of their terminals. If a rule of the game is for the people 
to lose, don’t attack the players—change the rules. 








MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Local Hardwood Prospects Brighter—Lumbermen 
Watch Birdmen Perform Stunts—Good Outlook for 
Gum—Optimistic Trade Views. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—Prospects, on the whole, seem 
brighter in the hardwood market, from a local point of 
view. Prices seem to be growing firmer gradually and 
they are already in such a condition that not a great 
amount of complaint is heard. Demand keeps up in a 
steady volume and inquiries are numerous, with a fair 
proportion of profitable orders developing from them. 

St. Louis this week is in the hands of the aviators, and 
the lumbermen, in common with the general public, flock 
to the aviation field at Kinloch park, a few miles north- 
west of the city. The meet, which began last Satur- 
day, will last ten days. Today was enlivened by, the 
arrival of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, wko spent the day 
in this city. Several local lumbermen were active on 
the various committees that attended to the colonel’s 
reception and entertainment. 

Inquiry for hardwoods in general continues good, ac- 
cording to George E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F, 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. Red and white 
oak and ash are in good demand and, of late, red gum 
has been doing exceedingly well. 

Hardwood demand is characterized as fair this week by 
L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company. 
The tendency seems to be toward improvement, however, 
and Mr. Borgess is hopeful as to prospects. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
finds business sufficiently good to give no foundation for 
great complaint. There is, however, a certain amount of 
apathy remaining in the hardwood market. 

Carriage and wagon stock is improving steadily in de- 
mand and price, according to the Quellmalz Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company. An excellent fall trade is ex- 
pected in these items by this concern. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, thinks there might be some improvement in the 
hardwood market, but says there is not as much to 
complain about as there might be. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, who attended the meeting of the gum manufactur- 
ers at Memphis, Tenn., a few days ago, believes that 
the gum trade will pick up considerably in the near 
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WE OWN AND OFFER 
$95,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6% BONDS 


OF THE 


Miller & Vidor 


Lumber Company 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 
being the unsold portion of an issue of $375,000. 


Individual Facts. 





() Issue Is the direct obligation or the Miller & Vidor 
Lumber Co. with a paid in capital stock of $1,500,000. 


(2) 34,000 acres of Virg'n Pine and Cvpress Timber, Mill 
and Raliroad properties conservatively worth $1.100,000 
are first mortgage security for this loan of $378;000. 


© Properties are on tide water and on five main trunk 
nes. 


We recommend these bonds very highly and when you take into 
consideration that in the past seven years we have placed about 
$35,000,000 bonds secured by standing timber and there have been 
absolutely no losses you will agree our recommendation carries weight. 


For further information in regard to the Miller & Vidor Lumber 
Company see pages 51 to 102 inclustve in last week's issue, 


Clark L. Poole & Co., 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The Most Solid Asset 


The History of Standing Timber is not one of ups = 
and downs; the so called fluctuating market is un- 
known in Timber Land Investments. Think back 
over the increased value in all timber land invest- 
ments made in any section of the United States ten 
years ago. There is no reason to expect any smaller 
ratio of increase in the future. The same chances 
exist today, if you know where to get the timber. 
No line of investment is so steady and so sure. Tim- 
ber wisely bought here in the Northwest will make 
your fortune. We have put many years into the 
study of timber. 

Our Profit Sharing Timber Bonds, secured by first m ge on 
standing timber are especially attractive to investors for they 
combine safety wtth a speculative feature, without impairing 
the security. Complete information upon request. 


American Timber Company 
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Paid up Capital $250,000 U 
Seattle, Wash. 


Henry Building - - 
Riise 0c —o) | 1) =) 


British Columbia Timber Lands 











EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. _ Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘iisetwous since: Vancouver, B.C. 











# A R D ‘ee 0 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 








future. Ft was good for some time but is quiet at present. 
George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, is not exactly satisfied with the hardwood sit- 
uation. Although there is a considerable demand with 
a big volume of inquiry that is producing a fair lot of 
orders, there are still some items that are weaker than 
Mr. Cottrill would like to see them. - 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Company, is, his friends chaffingly assert, so much pre- 
occupied with plans for his approaching marriage to a 
handsome and popular young St. Louis society belle, 
that he has hardly time to think of business. Mr. Powe, 


however, is sufficiently unagitated by the approaching 
important event to be able to give it as his opinion that 
the hardwood mafket is improving. Poplar, of which 
Mr. Powe makes somewhat of a specialty, is doing well 
and ash is holding its own. 

J. W. Fisher, of Atchison, Kan., who represents the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company in that district, was a 
recent visitor to St. Louis. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Fisher, they being on their way south to visit a mar- 
ried daughter. 

The Seminole Land & Lumber Company, a new con- 
cern, has established offices in the Fullerton building. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Lumbermen at One in Belief that Political Agitation 
Holds Back Business—Big Crop Returns—Call for 
Western Lumber Poor. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11.—Prices have stiffened but 
they possess a resiliency that in no way inspires con- 
fidence. Big and little dealers agree that the only thing 
that is holding back business and firmer prices is political 
agitation. 

It is hoped by dealers that the next month will result 
in greatly improved conditions. Not only is the entire 
Southwest marketing a big crop of corn at kigh prices, 
but the weather has been ideal for building. From 
Topeka there comes a weather and crop report covering 
Kansas that in normal times would be a boon to prices. 
The report is that weather conditions have been so fa- 
vorable that there no longer is any danger to late corn 
or forage. 

The market for western lumber has been poor for about 
two months. Assurances have been received that the 
Coast mills have come to the conclusion that the cut- 
throat policy of trying to place products below the 
cost of making is suicidal and that several of the mills 
have been shut down until they can be operated at a 
profit. The retailer is blamed for conditions of the 
wholesalers and millmen. Several large dealers say 
that they have been informed that managers of retail 
yards have been told to curtail orders as long as there 
is stock in the yards. 

S. H. Chatten, of the S. H. Chatten Lumber Company, 
said yesterday that none of the dealers and mill agents 
with whom he talked on a recent trip through the east- 
ern states and Canada could find a reason for the stag- 
nation in prices beyond assertions that politics and the 
unrest which agitation brings are responsible. He said 
that many railroads which would be placing orders for 
bridge and car material, as well as for ties, if they 
‘*knew where they were at,’’ have refused to make pur- 
chases until securities reach a firmer basis and the antag- 
onism to progress has been removed. 

‘“‘The ‘hotair merchants’ can be blamed for all the 
trouble,’? Mr. Chatten said. ‘‘I found conditions in 
Toronto and Buffalo to be good. Dealers at those points 
report everything favorable but a market and can find 
no reason why business should be other than booming 
except the lack of confidence in the future. In Phila- 
delphia and New York almost as favorable conditions 
exist.’? 

Some of the dealers on the local market report that 
business is above the average, while others complain that 
it is not up to the standard for this time of the year. 
From all sources, it is to be believed that the demand is 
normal, and that the retailers are eating into their 
stocks rather than order more stuff. 

Among recent visitors to this market were George 
Grubb, of Wetmore, Kan., H. G. Parker, of R. B. 
Raynor & Co., Philadelphia; E. B. Isett, of Wickes, 
Ark.; George T. Moses, of Junction City, Kan.; D. J. 
Fair and C. E. Fair, of Sterling, Kan.; C, A. Smith, 
president of the Star Grain & Lumber Company, Wells- 
ville, Kan.; Fred Humburg, of Bison, Kan.; T. H. Hayes, 
of Hayes & Jaco, Salisbury; W. M. Halls, of the Pick- 
ering Lumber Company, Pickering; J. A. Loggle, of 
the Whatcom Falls Milling Company, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
W. M. Warren, general manager of the Louisiana Long- 
leaf Lumber Company, Fisher, La.; A. B. Currier, of 
Garnett, Kan.; James Costello, of Liberty, and Lewis 
Thompson, of Houston, Tex. 

W..Ty Ingham, of the Ingham Lumber Company, is at 
the company’s mills in Waterman, Tex. . 

Robert A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
left today for Topeka, Kan., for a stay of several days. 

L. B. Bucklew, of the Bucklew Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip to the company’s mills, 

T, Gunter, general manager of the Glen Lumber Com- 
pany, is at the company’s mills in Texas. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Heavy Fall and Winter Business Looked For—Farm- 
ers Find Times Prosperous—Yellow Pine Business 
in Good Shape. 

Beaumont, TEx., Oct, 11.—The general business sit- 
uation in this territory continues good. A heavy business 
is looked for this fall and wizter. 

Crops are turning out well enough to form a good 
basis for trade. The people in the farming. communities 
make no complaints of hard times, Real estate transac- 
tions are lively and building operations hold up well. 
The building trade already has passed through a pros- 
perous season, and bids fair to remain active for the re- 
mainder of the year. 











Optimistic reports come from the yellow pine circles. 


It is believed that building will remain active the bal- 
ance of the year. Railroads continue to buy. 

Numerous shipments of export stock are being made 
through Port Bolivar. 

C. P. Myers, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston; J. 
M. West, lumberman, Houston; G. C. Liby, lumberman, 
Elizabeth, La.; H. C. Kellis, Lutcher-Moore Lumber 
Company, Orange, and A. L, Lyons were among recent 
arrivals. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Business Below Normal but Retailers Are Buying 
Stocks—Mills Reducing Production—Car Shortage in 
Evidence—Advertising ‘‘Greater Houston.’’ 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 10.—Optimism can not be affected 
in the lumber business in southwestern Texas with the 
prevailing conditions, according to several of the best 
posted lumbermen in this territory, who assert that prices 
are within a few dollars of what they were immediately 
following the financial panic of 1907, and the indica- 
tions are that they will drop even lower. When the 
season opened the prospects for bumper crops and a fine 
business year were of the best, but with the tardy rains 
and the slump in crops the prices of lumber, which had 
held stationary for a long time, began gradually to drop, 
and the millmen cut off dollar by dollar to force the 
business, 

While numerous sales have been and are being made, 
dealers are buying for the immediate consumption 
only and not for stocking their yards to any great extent. 
Ordinarily at this time of year the retail lumberman is 
assorting his stocks and planning for the fall.and winter 
trade, but with the receding prices and the general out- 
look he is now going slowly before stocking up his yard, 
with the chances of the price going still lower after he 
has stocked up. 

Reports from various points throughout the Southwest 
are to the effect that even with the low prices the demand 
is good, and the only discouraging feature is the exceed- 
ingly low prices. Experienced lumbermen are of the 
opinion that the change for better prices is in sight and, 
with the steady demand from the small consumers, will 
act as prop and a steadier during this peculiar period, 
and that it will only be a matter of weeks before a turn 
for the better will come. 

The yards in the Houston territory are reported as 
being as low stocked as in a number of years and that 
they are operating with one-half of the lumber that they 
should have in their yards until such time as they can 
determine the direction of the market. 

Orders coming in demand that the stock needed be 
shipped at once, but with car shortage and unfavorable 
milling conditions this is very hard to do. Official reports 
show that only about 50 percent of the cars ordered by 
the Texas saw mills can be furnished. The order files of 
the mills are increasing at the expense of their shipping 
records. Those manufacturers who have ordered ahead 
will be safe, but there will be considerable trouble for 
those who let their stock get low before ordering and 
who now have to await the alleviation of car shortage. 

Competition for orders is advanced by some to be the 
principal reason for the present conditions, but old lum- 
bermen say otherwise. They put it to a lack of confi 
dence generally. However, with the Texas crop moving 
rapidly and the reports being daily received showing the 
indications for a 3,000,000-bale cotton crop and money 
loosening up throughout the Southwest there is no ex 
pectation of a hard winter and the lumbermen say that 
when their community begins to move as it should the 
depression in that business will gradually disappear. 

One indication which is pointed out as being a good 
one is the fact that regardless of the existing low prices 
the mills are not slowing down in production, and from 
no point has word been received that operations hav‘ 
been suspended or that shifts of men have been tem 
porarily or permanently laid off. This brings up the 
question of overproduction, and by some of the loca! 
lumbermen it is believed that there is a slight over- 
produetion in the various, mills of the Southwest. The 
millmen believe that when the turn for higher prices 
comes that this will stand them in good stead. 


Car Shortage Not General. 

While the car shortage among Texas Iumbermen in the 
Southwest territory is a serious matter to those interests, 
it is a condition brought about by the method of handling 
the state’s principal crop—cotton—and can not be taken 
as an indication of the car movement throughaut the 
country nor the surplus on hand. _ In this state the rail- 
roads throw their cars to the cotton producing terr! 
tory, and as soon as the cars are unloaded at the ports 
they rush them back, while all other interests in the 
state are neglected, among them the lumbermen. This 
accounts for the car shortage among those interests, 
and official reports show that the condition is not ge? 
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eral. In the regular bulletin of the American Railway 
Association it is shown that the net surplus of idle 
freight cars on the railroads of the United States and 
Canada about two weeks ago was 47,076. Two weeks 
earlier than that it was 50,729. The difference showed 
something like 7 percent reduction. The gross surplus 
for last month in idle cars was 60,022 and thé condi- 
tions prevalent throughout the North showed nothing 
pertaining to a car shortage. This report merely tends 
to show that the Texas situation is controlled wholly by 
the cotton interests and by nothing else whatever. 


The Tapline Tangle. 

The tapline division matters, while exceedingly inter- 
esting to the lumbermen of this territory, seem to have 
become somewhat stale as a subject of discussion, as so 
much has been said and so much is being said that now 
they are only watching developments. Many of the 
lumbermen would like to see all of the manufacturers 
put upon an equal basis as to rates, and while they 
believe that in some instances the tapline divisions have 
amounted to nothing more nor less than rebates, they feel 
that just as soon as the matter is settled definitely just 
that much sooner will the lumber market assume a more 
settled condition. 

‘*Greater Houston’’ Advertising Campaign. 


Houston, the headquarters of the Southwest territory 
lumber business and known over the entire country as 
‘¢Greater Houston,’’ will inaugurate one of the biggest 
advertising campaigns in the country’s history when 
nearly $100,000 will be spent in attracting the attention 
of the world to the work which she is doing and the 
opportunities which she holds forth to every class of 
industry known to mankind. October 23 one lone ad 
costing the Houston Business League approximately 
$3,600 will appear in the Saturday Evening Post. It 
will cover one entire page and probably will be read by 
over 5,000,000 people. This will be the first step of the 
business men of this city to put Houston upon the first 
rung of the ladder by which she can climb gradually 
to become the metropolis of the Southwest. Their slogan 
is ‘‘Ask the man from Texas.’’ 

The firm of W. T. Carter & Bro., with headquarters 
in this city, today announced that they had determined 
to erect a saw mill to replace the one destroyed by fire 
last August at Camden, this state. W. T. Carter, 
senior member of the firm, stated that they would erect 
a larger and better mill than the old one. The new mill 
will be the. first of its kind in the Southwest—of steel 
and wood construction with concrete floors. It will be 
equipped with double band and gang and will have a 
daily capacity of about 125,000 feet of sawn timber. 
While the figures have not been compiled to date the 
approximate cost will be about $100,000, and Mr. Carter 
says the mill will be ready for operation about May 
or June of next year. The increasing of the sawmill 
capacity at Camden will mean the enlargement of the 
entire plant and the new mill will be in every way 
commensurate with the enormous timber holdings to be 
cut at that point, which have been reported to amount 
to not less than 600,000,000 feet. 


Personal Mention. 


B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of 
the Kirby Lumber Company, is spending a few days in 
Chicago, where he went to meet his family, who are 
returning from their summer outing. 

The planing mill of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
at Call, destroyed by fire several weeks ago, is being 
rebuilt by that concern. The cost of the new mill 
will be about $35,000. 

T. S. Foster, vice president of the Foster Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and interested in the 
Trinity River Lumber Company, of this city, is in 
Houston for the winter and is connected with the latter 
concern. 

Ray Wiess, general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, is out on the road on a foraging expedition 
after business for bis company. He is expected to 
return within the week. 

The Rice Bros. Lumber Company, of Fort. Worth, has 
moved its headquarters to San Antonio. This concern 
has rapidly become one of the leading factors in the 
lumber trade of the South and its remeval to the Alamo 
city marks another step in its progress. The officers of 
the company are George C. Rice, president; F. A. Rice, 
vice president; James F. Farmer, secretary and assistant 
sales manager. R. L. Pope will be placed in charge of 
the branch office at the old quarters at Fort Worth. 

John Bonner, of this city, lost his fine yacht the Edna 
several weeks ago by fire while at its dock on the ship 
channel a few miles south of Houston. The boat cost 
approximately $20,000 and was one of the best in the 
Gulf coast territory. Mr. Bonner will build another 
along the same lines at once. 

L. Miller, of Orange, passed through Houston this 
week on his return from his vacation trip at French 
Lick Springs, Ind. 

The Bering Manufacturing Company has made no 
report as to the rebuilding of its mill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire at Pawnee, La., several days ago. 

Mansfield Bay, well known lumberman, is in Houston 
for the purpose of organizing a lumber concern. 

It is reported from Rustin, La., that Lomax & Son 
are rebuildinig their planing mill at the site of the old 
saw mill destroyed by fire a few months ago. They will 
operate the planer only in the future and will not rebuild 
the saw mill. 

E. G. King has been appointed manager for the Indus- 
trial Lumber Company at its new offices recently located 
at Temple. Sam Park is president of the company and 
its headquarters are at Elizabeth, La. 

It is understood that the Board of Trade Land Com- 
pany, of Texarkana, has closed a deal with a number of 
outside capitalists for the erection at that place of a 


$200,000 furniture factory, to be in operation by Febra- 
ary 1 next, and will furnish regular employment to about 
200 men with a monthly pay roll of about $9,000. The 
names of the capitalists will be announced later. 

Articles of association have been signed by a number 
of capitalists of Orange for the purpose of building 
another railroad into Orange. It is intended that the 
road shall be started on the opposite side of Orange and 
run in a nertheasterly direction to the Red river, where 
it will connect with other lines. 

It is reported from Orange that the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Company has accumulated a large amount of fine 
cypress lumber in its booms at that place, and is pre 
paring to start in operation a shingle mill in the near 
future. 

L. Miller made his debut in the lumber business years 
ago with the cypress shingles, and only recently opened 
the old shingle mill for operation. 

Houston’s new $100,000 municipal auditorium, which 
will have a seating capacity of 7,500 people, will be 
completed within the next few days. The grand ball 
of the ‘‘No-Tsu Oh Carnival’’ will initiate the new 
structure into the activities of the growing city. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 














Big Timber Deal Pending. 


Timber cruisers employed by James D. Lacey & Co.. 
of Portland, Ore., left for the Clatskanie river district 
to cruise a 4,000-acre tract belonging to the Californis 
Barrel Company. This tract is a portion of the timber 
land that originally belonged to the Street Lumber Com. 
pany and was sold a few years ago, 12.000 acres being 
acquired by the Western Cooperage Company, the re- 
mainder, 4,000 acres, being taken by the California con- 
cern. The prospective buyers are said to be men who 
are interested in the building of the Southern Railway 
Company’s new railroad. 


Sydney Brooks, well known writer on Anglo- 
American subjects, is authority for the statement that 
Benjamin & Gee, a London firm, are negotiating for 
the purchase at 24 shillings ($5.75) an acre of an estate 
of 500,000 acres of freehold virgin forest land thirty- 
five miles west of Santiago in Cuba, with the intention 
of developing it immediately. The property has an 
ocean frontage of forty-five miles, is intersected by 
more than twenty streams and is estimated to contain 
3,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine, mahogany and cedar 
and twenty varieties of tropical hardwoods. It also 
contains 40,000,000 tons of iron ore, valuable deposits 
of zinc and copper and a landlocked harbor upon 
which the American navy has reported favorably. 


The McGoldrick Lumber Company, of Spokane, 
Wash., bought three tracts of forty acres each near 
Fernwood, Ida., for $1,000 at a state land sale in 
Coeur d’Alene September 19. 


Adam Boquet, of Houma, La., sold his cypress tim- 
ber holdings and saw mill September 24 to F. E. Shep- 
herd, R. B. Butler and Harris Gagne for $20,000. 


The Swift Coal & Timber Company, of Lake Charles, 
La., and Whitesburg, Ky., bought 25,000 acres of coal 
and hardwood timber lands to be developed when rail- 
way facilities have been provided. 


M. Perron and Joseph Perron, of Escanaba, Mich., 
have bought 4,000 acres of timber lands from the Wol- 
verine Cedar & Lumber Company for $40,000. 


Levi Rollins, of Gillis, La., sold to the New Orleans 
Turpentine Company 900 acres of timber land for 
$25,000. 


D. V. Richardson, formerly of Whiteville, N. C., now 
engaged in lumber business in South Carolina, recently 
made a $40,000 timber deal in Sumter county, South 
Carolina, and will install a large plant there. 


Carstens & Earles, of Seattle, Wash., have bought 
300,000,000 feet of timber land on the Copper river, 
a tributary that enters the Skeena from the south 
and is close to the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


The Detroit-Vancouver Timber Company, with head- 
quarters in Detroit, Mich., which already owns several 
hundred million feet of timber in the Vancouver dis- 
trict of British Columbia, has bought thirty additional 
sections of timber land in that region, comprising 
19,200 acres. 


J. E. Corlett, of Seattle, Wash., has transferred his 
interests on Moresby island, one of the Queen Charlotte 
group, to A. C. Frost, of Chicago. The consideration 
is given as $600,000. 

Re rrrerrv_—r—~=nn— 


ROOFING BACKED BY BOND. 


Roofing that is guaranteed to last ten years and in 
which the manufacturer- has sufficient confidence to 
back its guaranty with a bond certainly hears the out- 
ward marks of high quality. Congo roofing, made by 
the United Roofing & Supply Company, of Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco, is so guarantéed and backed. 
All the company asks is investigation of its proposition, 
which is so clearly to the buyers’ benefit that those in 
the market for roofing are sure to consider it worth 
investigating. 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 














|_|] Correspondence and personal interviews invited. |_| 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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Timber Bonds 


WE invite correspondence 
with owners of standing tim- 
ber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well 
as with investors contemplat- 
ing placing their funds in 


D. R. Francis ng ple V. R. Francis,Jr 
T.H. Francis | timber issues. C. H. Hiemenz 
J.D. P. Francis We make a specialty of | J-S. Smith 


high - grade timber bonds. 
Our circular will be mailed 
upon request. 











Francis Bro. & Co. 


(Established 1877.) 
214 N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Material 


Loss by Fire 


is frequently l 
Small 


Compared with that sus- 
tained by demoralization of - 
business and time loss in re- = 


building. 


S54) 


No Insurance 
Covers this kind of damage. 


Why Not 


Minimize risk of fire by 
best protection, which we 


will furnish and 


We Carry the Cost j 


Ask Us How. 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


926 Manhattan Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 0 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST POINTS. 














® LOANS” & 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


MARQUETTE BUILDING 
































| TIMBER BONDS 


ber desirous of borrowing money | 


on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 











Wilkie R Compien Ce. 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS. 






205 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO. 





Dealers in Well Secured 


TIMBER 
BONDS 


Having exceptional facilities for distribution 
of such securities, we invite correspondence relat- 
ing to proposed financing of loans of large size. 

















BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Eastern Inquiry of Good Volume—Large Amount of 
Stock Placed for Delivery in Cuba—New Mill in 
Operation. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 8.—The volume of inquiry 
from the East improved during the week and several 
schedules have been placed among the mills. Several 
desirable car schedules are on the market and as a con- 
sequence millmen are in better spirits, as they figure that 
if the demand picks up prices soon will follow suit. 

A large amount of stock has been placed for delivery 
in Cuba and this, in conjunction with a large amount of 
local building, is taking care of a large amount of low 
grade stock. 

The contract will be let in a few days for a large de- 
partment store to be built of reinforced concrete, four 
stories in hight. It will cover a block. 

The T. V. Cashen Company started its new mill this 
week. It will be several days before it will start in full 
force. 

The Melton Lumber Company, at Micanopy, had the 
misfortune again to lose its dry kilns by fire last week. 


C. E. Melton was in this city during the week. The .- 


concern is considering the advisability of putting in a 
planing mill. 

John L. Roe, of the Cummer Lumber Company, and 
Mrs. Roe are in New York city. They have been touring 
the New England states in an automobile. 

Among visitors this week were F. E. Waymer, Pau- 
way; S. J. Gunn, Otter Creek; S. J. Melton, Citra; 
N. H. Ives, White Springs; F. C. Alforth, Lukens; 
W. R. Steckert, Gainsville. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 





Lumber Business at Low Stage of Activity—Interest 
Centered on Workings of Inspection Bureau—Impor- 
tant Conferences Held. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Oct. 10.—Lumber dealers of this city 
say that conditions are more inactive than at any other 
time in the last two years. The period of inactivity is 
having the effect of closing the smaller mills of Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina. 

Lumbermen of Savannah meanwhile are watching the 
operations of the Southern Pine Inspection Bureau with 
interest. Results have been highly gratifying, but so far 
business has not been heavy enough to test the ability 
of the various inspectors. Several special meetings of 
the lumber committee of the Board of Trade, with John 
Calhoun as chairman and at which Paul E. Weymer, of 
Florida, and J. C. VanAvery, of that state, were present, 
were held recently to discuss the workings of this 
bureau and to confer with the inspectors. Mr. Weimer 
is president and Mr. VanAvery secretary of the bureau, 
the latter also being chief inspector of all ports. It 
is said by one of the members of the lumber trade 
committee that several conferences were necessary with 
the inspectors of Savannah in order to untangle the 
matter of wages. 7 

The Norwegian steamship Daguid sailed this week for 
Three Rivers, Canada, with a cargo of yellow pine lum- 
ber which measured 732,305 feet. This was furnished 
by the Southern Pine Company. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Prospects of Awakening in All Lines of Trade—Mills 
Curtailing Output Rather Than Giving Credit Exten- 
sions—Conservation Notes. 

ATLANTA, GaA., Oct. 11—Atlanta lumbermen find con- 
solation for the dull market in the prospect of a great 
awakening of all lines of business within thirty or sixty 
days. Week after week of the autumn season has gone 
by without any noteworthy improvement in prices or de- 
mand. Money has continued tight, with the result that 
millmen find it difficult to place orders, except on terms 
of long credit. Not caring to increase business on such 
a plan they are, for the time being, curtailing output and 
looking to the future with something of impatience, yet 
with optimism. 

That business conditions generally will sweep forward 
before long to an extraordinary period of prosperity, 
the lumbermen have no doubt. The Georgia cotton crop 
will mean this year about $260,000,000. At the same 
time the food crops are more abundant than ever before. 
This means that the average farmer will not have to 
spend all but a mite of his cotton money for actual 
necessaries of life; this year he has produced the neces- 
saries at home. 

Automobile manufacturers study such conditions very 
keenly. They know what to expect and gage their out- 
put accordingly. The Atlanta representatives of east- 
ern and western automobile factories—and practically all 
the principal makes of machines are represented—have 
advised their home offices that more automobiles will 
be bought in Georgia this year than ever before. This 
is a reliable index of what may be expected as soon as 
the cotton crop is marketed and, though its movement 
is rather late, it is now well under way. 

The lumbermen of the state are interested in the 
Georgia Conservation Association, which was organized 
in Atlanta last Friday and Saturday. Gifford Pinchot 
and Theodore Roosevelt, together with delegates from 
sixteen southern states; were present and made addresses. 

The Georgia association will confine its efforts prin- 
cipally to the development of farm land, the reclama- 








tion of swamps and the protection of forests that stand 
at the headwaters of streams. It is considered fortunate 
that from the very beginning the movement has enlisted 
the aid of the state’s prominent lumbermen and will be 
directed in such a spirit and by such methods as to de- 
serve their aid. 

Mr. Pinchot declared that the state’s, and indeed the 
entire South’s, timber and streams are among its most 
valuable resources. On his southern trip he inspected 
several ranges of timber in North Carolina and in north- 
ern Georgia. In the latter instance he found a surpris- 
ing variety of valuable growths. 

The Georgia conversationists are determined not to 
lock up any of the state’s natural resources, but, on the 
contrary, to strive to have them developed along pro- 
ductive and economic lines. 

B. L. Willingham, one of the most enterprising lum- 
ber manufacturers in Georgia, his principal offices being 
in Atlanta, is organizing a half-million dollar realty 
company, which will operate throughout the state. 

Four hundred and fifty thousand feet of lumber, in- 


- eluding 250,000 laths, was shipped last week from Mobile 


to Port Antonio, Jamaica. This, perhaps the largest sin- 
gle cargo of lumber ever sent from a southern port, was 
assembled from various parts of southern Georgia and 
Florida by the United Fruit Company, which has exten- 
sive interests in Jamaica and which will use the lumber 
in improving its property there. 





FROM THE SHARP BACKS STATE. 


Yard Trade Feels Effects. of Upward Movement— 
Fight Between Master Builders and Plasterers and 
Bricklayers at End—Building Figures, 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 10.—Healthy conditions are loom- 
ing up to encourage the trade. Trade conditions that 
prevail in New York are bound to affect this territory to 
a greater or lesser degree, and the impetus that business 
has sustained in the greater city are reflected in an 
upward movement locally which all the yards have felt. 
The wholesale trade also is slightly on the rise. 

The apprehension that was felt at the prospect of a 
long fight between the Master Builders’ Association and 
the bricklayers and plasters’ union has been dispelled. 
The trouble had its inception in this city over the deter- 
mination of F. T. Nesbit & Co., of New York, contractors 
on the construction of the Wiss building, to have concrete 
men lay the floors. The local unions would not recognize 
the cement layers. Strikes followed on all the jobs that 
the Nesbit firm had under way. The firm appealed to 
the master builders, whose organization sustained them 
and ordered a general lockout. Sympathetic strikes en- 
sued and the outlook was growing darker when a halt 
was called last Friday. The employers were conciliatory 
and consented to recognize local conditions in the appor- 
tionment of the construction work. The first effect of 
the settlement seems to a more confident market. 

A rising tendency in the price of brick has been made 
manifest within the last few days, beginning with the 
Hudson river yards, where the machines are stilled, and 
extending at latest reports to the Raritan section. Low- 
est figures for Hudson rivers according to the qucta- 
tions are $5.25 and $5.50, and Jersey common call for a 
slightly higher bottom price. 

The local yards are all active. President James Taaffe, 
of the Glasby Lumber Company, stated today that busi- 
ness has been gradually picking up since the beginning 
of October. It‘is not what it ought to be, Mr. Taaffe 
allows, but better than had been expected a month ago. 
Prices have had a slightly downward tendency. Hem- 
lock was down slightly and so was ash, birch and beech. 
Cottonwood was up a little. Most of the activity in a 
general way has been felt in the medium grades. The 
outlook from the retailer’s viewpoint is for a continuity 
of activity. 

The total value of buildings of all kinds for which 
permits were issued in September was $6€8,867. Com- 
pared with $751,616 for the same period of 1909 a reduc- 
tion of about 11 percent is shown. While not to be 
classed with greater New York or Chicago, Newark’s 
building activity since the first of the year has run about 
equal to that of Milwaukee or Kansas City and has 
exceeded such live cities as Cincinnati, Indianapolis, New 
Orleans and Duluth. Newark was even with St. Paul, 
ahead of Minneapolis, but far behind Cleveland, Detroit, 
St. Louis and hustling Seattle. 

The permits issued by the city department last week 
aggregated $72,400 for twenty-seven jobs, as against 
$83,800 for thirty-five jobs the preceding week. The 
state tenement house commission issued twenty permits 
for $100,000 worth of work, as against nineteen permits 
for $320,000 worth the previous week. J 

Frederick E. Bruen, of R. 8. Coryell, reports that while 
the bottom is still out of the market in this section, 
especially as to West Virginia and Nova Scotia hemlock, 
his concern is getting the benefit of a fine trade in siding 
and shingles all through the New England territory. 

Frank H. Stone, of Stone & Hershey, is hopeful of 
an active movement all along the line before hard winter 
sets in. Orders to stock yards have been coming along 
better than had been expected. 5 

The lumber trade is represented by two candidates for 
important offices at the November elections. William E. 
Tuttle, of Tuttle Bros., Westfield, Union county, 1s 4 
candidate for Congress in the Fifth New Jersey district. 
He «is the selection of the democrats. The democrats 
also have taken up as their candidate for mayor of 
Hackettstown, Thomas Shields, senior member of Shields, 
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Chamberlain & Co. His election is looked upon as a 
forgone conclusion. The odds in the congressional fight 
are against Mr. Tuttle, however. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


North Carolina Pine in More Active Demand—Mills 
in Some Instances Inclined to Slash Prices—Call 
Mostly for Immediate Shipment. 


NoRFOLK, VA., Oct. 10.—Slightly better conditions are 
apparent in North Carolina pine, with a more active 
demand for some lines of stock, principally low grade 
stuff. One of the obstacles which seem to be in evidence 
is the desire of some of the mills to sell at off list 
prices. One of the features is quick shipments. Much 
of the business done is in carlots and the mill that 
has a variety and can take business for immediate de- 
livery is the one that in a majority of cases gets the 
best figures. 

There is more or less speculation regarding the outcome 
of the year’s business. The volume of output has been 
below the average. Manufacturers are endeavoring to 
handle their affairs in accordance with circumstances 
and a great many of them are inclined to believe that 
there will be a more satisfactory trade offered before 
winter shall have set in. 

Rains have fallen the last two days throughout this 
section after a long period of dryness, during which time 
air dried lumber has accumulated. 

George E. Major, of the Major & Loomis Company, 
Hertford, N. C., in this city this week, reported a 
slightly better look to the situation. 

Seymour Warner, of the 8S. Y. Warner Lumber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., was in Norfolk the last week in 
connection with his North Carolina pine interests. He 
reports trade quiet in some respects. 

C. Ray Swain, of Swain, Allcock & Swain, New York 
city, spent several days in this city last week on a buy- 
ing trip. He found business slightly improved and prices 
somewhat firmer on certain lines of stock. He looks for 
better conditions as the season advances. 

H. K. Beecher, salesman for Beecher & Barr, with mills 
at Savannah, Ga., was in this city recently. He reported 
that stocks in this section are low and, in his opinion, 
prices are somewhat better than they were thirty days 
ago. 

W. G. Underwood, vice president of the Albemarle Lum- 
ber Company, was in from his operations a few days 
recently. Mr. Underwood thinks that North Carolina 
pine looks a little better and that prices are hardening. 

call is principally for mixed cars and quick ship- 


.. D, Tanner, of the Montgomery Lumber Company, 


s . was in Norfolk on business this week. He re- 
por ightly better conditions in North Carolina pine. 

R. 'f. Proctor, of the American Cross Arm Company, 
who hss an extensive plant at Money Point, Norfolk, 
was in Norfolk recently. Mr. Proctor says he is having 
all he can do in his line. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Effects of Car Shortage Felt by Lumber Trade—- 
Greatest Scarcity of Rolling Stock on Southern 
Roads—Lumbermen Meet Abroad. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 11.—The lumber trade is again 
<periencing trouble on account of a car shortage. Espe- 
‘ially on the southern railroads there appears to be a 
reat scarcity of rolling stock. Some of the western 

ds also are affected by the shortage of cars, and busi- 

‘ss is being appreciably hampered. In one instance, it 

stated, a lumber concern had taken an order for a 

siderable number of cars of lumber, but found itself 

ble to make delivery. The railroad in question was 
aled to for cars, but seemingly was unable to comply 
the request. The buyer finally grew impatient and 

eatened to cancel the order, perhaps entertaining a 

‘ion that his order was held up by the seller, who 

either unable to furnish the lumber or had perhaps 
t to someone else at a better figure. Not until 

tly has the shipper succeeded in obtaining cars and 
evidence of his disposition to expedite delivery 
utmost. This is perhaps an extreme case, but the 
remains that the trade is being more or less 
sly inconvenienced by the car shortage. 

rd has been received from Lewis Dill, of Lewis 

i & Co., of this city, who went abroad about five weeks 
<0 for his health, that he sailed last Saturday on the 
teamship Arabic for New York. Mr. Dill wrote that 
e has been fully restored to health. He stopped in 
Paris on the return trip and met there several other 
prominent lumbermen. The travelers thus opportunely 
met were John L. Roper, president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., and Robert H. Down- 
man, president of the Louisiana Cypress Company. 

R. P. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., well known hardwood 
men, 18 on a trip to Mobile, Ala., near which point the 
frm operates a mill. He will visit other places to see 
about stocks generally and get an idea of trade condi- 
tions in different sections. 

Maurice W. Wiley, of the Wiley-Homer Lumber Com- 
pany, wholesale dealer in yellow pine, is on an extensive 
trip through the South, looking after stocks and other- 
wise getting a line on the state of trade. He has been 
away nearly two weeks and is not expected to return 
before November 1. 


OBI PDD LD I II IO 
A Loomis-EKlemm. 
New York, Oct. 14.—Edward 8. Loomis, manager of 
the New York business of the Blanchard Lumber Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass., and one of the most popular men 


in the trade, and Miss Anna E. Klemm, of Dedham, 
Mass., were married October 1. 


v 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—The fire commissioner of Bos- 
ton has called the attention of the mayor to what he 
calls ‘‘the extremely hazardous conditions’’ preceding the 
last two fires in lumber yards in Boston. These fires were 
in the yards of the Blacker & Shepard Company and the 
Palmer & Parker Company. The fire commissioner says 
it is his opinion that sufficient regulations for the lumber 
yards should be adopted at once and that a brick wall, 
at least the hight of the piled lumber, should separate the 
yard from the adjacent property. Where the lumber 
covers an extensive area the yard should be subdivided 
by a wall or that provisions for sufficient hose protec- 
tion be enforced. He recommends to the mayor improve- 
ment and extension of the building laws. 

Building contracts in New England awarded since the 
first of the year have amounted to $121,869,000, as com- 

ared with $117,303,000 during the corresponding period 
ast year and $79,764,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1908. 

During the last two weeks many men have left for the 
lumber camps in the Maine woods. Lumbermen have had 
difficulty in getting the right kind of men for this work. 

The winter schedule of nine hours a day went into 
effect October 1. It is reported that every mill em- 
ployer will observe this schedule. 

















THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sixty-day Option Secured on Basin Mills Property— 
To Get Out Logs for New Hampshire Mill Concern— 
Historic Building. 

Banoor, ME., Oct. 8.—John R. Graham, president of 
the Bangor Railway & Electric Company, has taken a 
sixty-day option on the property of the James Walker 
Company at Basin Mills. The price set upon the prop- 
erty is said to be about $250,000. 

The Walker company’s large saw and box mills at the 
Basin were burned a few weeks ago and, although a 
temporary box mill has been erected to manufacture the 
15,000,000 feet of pine boards on hand, it is not con- 
sidered likely that the saw mill will be replaced. The 
power rights are of the best on the river, and their 
possibilities are being estimated by engineers employed 
by Mr. Graham. 

It is likely that, in line with his policy elsewhere, Mr. 
Graham will create a large plant for the developmént of 
electrical power, to be distributed along the river. ‘The 
lumber mills of the Penobscot are rapidly disappearing, 
three having been burned within a few weeks, and it is 
predicted that within a few years the entire power of the 
river between Bangor and Oldtown will be used in the 
development of electrical energy for the operation of 
the existing pulp and paper plants and a variety of small 
industries. 

The Aberthaw Construction Company, of Boston, has 
been awarded the complete contract for the construction 
of the mill which the Cabot Manufacturing Company, 
of Brunswick, will.erect on the Topsham side of the 
company’s dam for the Penepscot Paper Company. The 
mill will cost $175,000. 

Thomas Vashaw, of West Bethel, has a contract to get 
out 6,000,000 feet of logs for the Berlin Mills Company, 
at Grafton, N. H., and is already in the woods making 
preparations for his winter’s work. He also has a con- 
tract in New Hampshire to cut 22,000 railroad ties. 

The Brayman Woodenware Company, of Phillips, re- 
ceived this week from twenty-seven companies $45,000 
insurance on the mill property burned several weeks ago. 
The mill probably will be rebuilt. 

The International St. John River Commission, with 
counsel for the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, met in Bangor Friday morning. The only busi- 
ness transacted was the acceptance of the informal 
report of the board of engineers made through Engineer 
Ranney. The formal report will not be ready until next 
spring. 

In the opinion of the engineers the conservation of the 
waters of the tributaries of the St. John to secure a 
largely increased flowage of water down the river is 
feasible and the plan one that holds many possibilities. 
In making the surveys the engineers found sites on 
various lakes where, by the erection of dams, the stor- 
age might be increased to a great extent, and by means 
of the same. dams the flowage of water in the river 
could be so regulated as to give an even flow at all times 
of the year. 

With an even flowage of water, which means plenty for 
the lumber operator to get his logs to market, and for 
the development of power, the difficulties on the St. 
John river which led to the trouble at Van Buren in 
1905 and the appointment of the present commission 
would be eliminated. 

What is said to be the first frame building erected on 
the Pacific coast is still standing in what was once the 
old Spanish town of Monterey, in Monterey county, 
California. It is in a dilapidated condition, and is in- 
habited by a halfbreed Spanish Indian whose age is 
believed to be near the century mark. The lumber of 
which the building was constructed is Maine pine, 
brought from Boston on a small sailing craft several 
years previous to the gold discovery in California. A 
few years after the arrival of the lumber in Monterey 
the house was constructed by two sailor carpenters. Even 
the cedar shingles of which the first roof’ was built were 
brought from the East. The old house has been reroofed 
a number of times and the present roof is covered with a 
thick growth of moss. It was considered for many- years 
the soundest building in old Monterey. 
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Fort Deashentit 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $15,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N.LAMPERT, J.FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier 

THOMAS E.NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier 


We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and indiv duals 
and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers. ode 








H. M. Bryttessy & Company 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 











CHICAGO 
Portland, Ore. Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. 
Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparations of deeds. conveyances and 
bond issues, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, etc 





Assistant Cashter-~ fF 
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WE ARE 
SPECIALISTS 



































and have large experience in giving the kind of credit informa- 
tion and service that lumbermen need. 

The Red Book which we publish semi-annually is confined 
exclusively to showing the financial standing of ar ee. 
in the manufacturing, selling and buying of lumber pr 
It covers the field thoroughly. Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


will be gladly sent if you will just drop us a line. 
We also have a well organized COLLECTION DEPARTMENT at your service 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


‘77 Jackson Bivd. 116 Nassau Street 
CHICAGO ESTABLISHED 1876 NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention the American 




















The Leading Authority for Western Values. 


Are You Interested in a mill or manufacturing 
plant on the Pacific Coast ? 


-The General Appraisal Company 
SEATTLE, WASH., 


Will give you the actual value of the property in full, part 
or detail. Write for our 60 page booklet. 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS. 











E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
We have at our 
ASHTOLA, PA. MILL 


10000’ 6-4 Ist and 2nd Hard MAPLE 
12000’ 8-4 No. 1 Com. Hard MAPLE 


DAVIS, W. VA. MILL 


10000’ 5-4 Ist and 2nd Red BIRCH 
32000’ 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red BIRCH 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN., MILL 
Large Quantities:— 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4, and 8-4 Sound Wormy 
CHESTNUT 
1x 12” No. 2 HEMLOCK 


All Dry Stock—Band Sawed 
a Planing Mill facilities at all our mills 











| They will agree 7 


that your yard is the best 
place to purchase lumber 
if you secure a stock of 
our choice 


SPRUCE 


White Pine,Hemlock, Yellow Pine, Poplar 
and Hardwoods, Lath and Dimension. 








We give all orders careful attention and can ship promptly. 


; The McDonald Lumber Co. 


% Manufacturers and wholesalers, PITTSBURG. PA. ; 








THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 
Send Us Orders. We Want to Move. 


1,000,000' weli assorted Hemlock at Cooksburg. 
500,000' Bone Dry 4-4 and 8-4 White Pine at Cooksburg Mill. 
500,000' Bone Dry 6-4 and 8-4White Pine at Winlack Mill, 


Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner eoter 

at 54th St., Near 5 

Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 











. elt Se eal 


Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 

New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
% Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 

with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
nie mF Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 














HINTS AS TO. YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in.the 390 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
@escriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 315 
Deyrborn Street. Chicago, Ill . - ; 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 





Cuyahoga County Celebrates Hundredth Anniversary 
—Considerable Stock Arriving by Water—Encourag- 
ing Building Reports—Outing and Clambake. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 11.—The celebration of the 
100th anniversary of Cuyahoga county’s establishment 
has kept this city in a spirit of jollification during the 
week. With special exercises each day, Indians camped 
in the publie square, ‘‘little Egypt,’’ on the midway 
and the entire city dressed in flags and bunting, busi- 
ness has been a secondary consideration. The fact that 
Cleveland has jumped to the fifth place of importance 
in the nation’s cities has added much to the jubilee 
spirit. 
Pon the whole, business can not be said to be any too 
brisk, but dealers generally expect that a good trade 
must soon open up in all lines. Considerable stock is 
arriving by water but this is to be expected at the 
end of the season when shippers are anxious to get stock 
from northern points. 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce returned the 
compliment of the Buffalo business men by traveling to 
that city on a special train Saturday to attend an 
industrial exhibition. 
From the report of the building inspector it would 
appear that lumber business generally should be boom- 
ing in this city. During September permits were issued 
for 784 structures to cost $1,618,817. September last 
year there were 592 permits to cost $814,405. For the 
first nine months of this year 5,868 permits were 
issued at a cost of $10,641,994 as compared with 5,064 
permits at $9,855,912 for the same time last year. 
F. T. Peitch, of the F. T. Peitch Company, has been 
named receiver for the Simon Bros. Lumber Company. 
The company is composed of the members who formerly 
were interested in the Simon Lumber Company. The 
business will be continued under the management of the 
receiver and it is expected that the creditors will be paid 
in full. 
The Mills-Carleton Company has added a 3-ton motor 
truck to its equipment. 
The Smeed Box Company reports business good «and 
from all prospects will have a good run of business up 
to the holidays. 
The Central Lumber Company stated that it finds busi- 
ness fair. It expects a much better run of trade. 
A. C. Klumph, manager of the: Cuyahoga Lumber Com- 
pany, was one of the directors of the Centennial or- 
chestra which provided the music on several important 
oceasions during the celebration this week. 

The second stag outing and clambake of the lumber 
dealers for the season was held at the Valley inn 
Wednesday. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Buyers Having Things Their Own Way—Yellow Pine 
Week in All Lines—Hemlock Situation Under Con- 
trol—Lath Shows Life. 


ToLEpO, OHI0, Oct. 11.—So far as the general lumber 
market is concerned buyers appear to have things about 
all their own way, and, if they do not, they will not buy. 
As one large concern puts it, ‘‘the man who buys a 
carload of lumber is now entitled to a turkey dinner.’’ 
The whole situation is that there are more sellers than 
buyers. Local stocks while well filled and comprising 
the best of assortments are not overheavy, nor are they 
likely to be unless future developments make a decided 
change in prospects. Marked quietude characterizes 
every department of the trade. The mills are said to be 
making some concessions to buyers and are very anxious 
to do business on almost any reasonable basis, but so 
far the apparent weakness has not reached the retail 
trade, which is holding firm, as it has done all summer. 

Opinion is diversified as to retail business, some claim- 
ing that it holds up to expectations and shows a nor- 
mally healthy condition, while others say it has been 
considerable of a disappointment and that it lacks snap. 
There is no difference of opinion as to the other end of 
the business, however, all agreeing that there is some- 
thing wrong. Yellow pine is weak in all lines—timber, 
flooring’ and finish—and little improvement is hoped 
for so long as the volume turned out at the mills exceeds 
the amount required by buyers and consumers. At least 
that is the way lbcal lumbermen view the situation. The 
result is that dealers are not willing to buy a particle 
more than present wants call for, and the instant the 
demand wanes buying decreases. 

The increased supply of hemlock, the weakness of 
yellow pine and the general slump in the demand for all 
kinds of lumber has not been without some effect upon 
the hemlock situation, and, although retail and wholesale 
prices are still being held up to about where they were, 
it is noticeable that some concessions are being made 
to large buyers at the mills. The hemlock people appear 
to have the situation under control, however, and prices 
generally are about where they have been all summer. 
Fluctuations have been in the- demand and the move- 
ment rather than in the price. Hemlock is selling to 
the retailer at around $17 a thousand feet, and the 
value has stood about at that point all summer, with a 
few variations in isolated cases. White and norway pine 
also are moving slowly, with an increased supply and 
steady prices. As in the case of hemlock the changes 
are mostly in the demand, which is slow. Hemlock and 
white pine sellers are offering as-an argument a coming 





ear shortage, which: they feel certain must develop in 


the North. Farmers are still holding their crops, and, 
as enormous coal shipments will be necessary early in 
the winter, it is tkought-that when dealers get ready to 
buy and want quick shipment they will be up against 
the transportation proposition. Shipments are coming 
in promptly from all sections save the, Pacific coast, and 
even from that section while the rule is a delay of from 
ten days to two weeks, the situation appears to be 
improving recently. One local concern received a car- 
load of red cedar shingles yesterday from the Coast four 
weeks from the time of placing the order, which is 
deemed good time, but this is not the rule. 

While the general market is badly depressed, some 
lines show considerable life and lend some encourage- 
ment to the situation. Among these is cedar. Posts, 
poles and ties are moving actively at good prices, and 
it is evident that there is no surplus anywhere in this 
section. The supply of posts is particularly short and 
the demand is strong. A local wholesale dealer who a 
short time ago made a trip through the cedar sections 
of Michigan reports that where stocks amounting to 
more than 500,000 posts were carried over in 1907 there 
is not a stick in sight. This refers particularly to the 
green cut. Heretofore the standard has been 75 percent 
green cut, but recently this has been reduced to specify 
but 60 percent of green cut. Forest fires have been 
largely responsible for this condition. Cedar posts are 
stronger than they were last spring, 4-inch posts and 
up selling readily at 15 cents. As the demand for posts 
always is larger in the spring season the present con- 
dition is hard to account for. Cross ties also have been 
selling readily, largely for use in trolley construction 
work, with a sprinkling for use of steam roads in sid- 
ings. Rural telephone lines have been responsible for a 
wholesome market for poles, especially of the shorter 
lengths. Twenty-foot poles of 4-inch top are bringing 
50 cents, 30-foot poles with 6-inch top $2 and 40-foot 
poles with 7-inch top $7. 

Lath is showing a great deal of life. It is difficult 
to account for tis in view of conditions in other lines. 
White pine and norway lath are in excellent demand at 
from $5 to $5.15. No. 1 hemlock lath are selling from 
$4 to $4.25, and there is a fair market for mixed lath 
at from $3.25 to $3.50. On the other hand shingles are 
inclined to be sluggish and prices at the bottom. Coast 
quotations are about $2 and selling prices range all the 
way from $3.33 to $3.43 for the red cedar variety. 
Inquiries are more numerous than they were and the 
opinion is prevalent that prices will advance when a 
change does come. 

Manufacturers have been in the market for fair quan- 
tities of lumber. Box factories have been much encour- 
aged by recent developments. A heavy fruit crop in this 
section has helped out that line wonderfully, and box 
manufacturers report a heavy demand for all kinds of 
packages. Box material is plentiful, however, and 
prices although steady are not so high as many had 
hoped for. Call for baskets has been heavy and prices 
in special instances have been unusually high. One 
large dealer in baskets reports inability to supply the 
demand at any price within the bound of reason. One 
earload brought in by this concern from Indiana con- 
tained 335 dozen oak bushel baskets. Many other wood 
consuming plants report an increased demand for their 
products. Furniture factories, implement and vehicle 
concerns, producers of interior and exterior columns, 
sash and door plants are all busy. The deficiency in 
the volume of trade is clearly in the building end of the 
business. : 

Water receipts have been unusually large recently. 
All during September trade in this line was heavy and 
October so far has shown the largest business for many 
months. The actual receipts reported at the customs 
office for the first eleven days of October were 3,000,076 
feet, mostly white and norway pine and hemlock, with: 
a sprinkling of mixed lumber. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


Activity in Building—General Lumber Trade Fair De- 
spite Complaints—Week’s Biggest Item in Building 
List—Industrial Exposition a Success. 


BuFrFraLo, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Lumber trade is fair i: 
spite of many complaints and building operations ar: 
aetive. 

Lake receipts of lumber are above the average, being 
for the week 5,887,000 feet, with 25,938,000 shingles. 1 
looks as if the lumber movement would keep up until th 
end of the lake season. 

Building permits to the number of seventy-nine wer: 
issued during the week, including thirty-five frame dwel 
ings at an aggregate estimated cost of $170,155. Th 
number of permits for September was 253 and the cos 
$606,000, as against 258 permits and $581,000 cost fc- 
the same period last year. 

The principal item in the week’s report is the perm: 
issued to I. J. Lande, at 356 Sycamore street, for 
3-story brick factory at a cost of $30,000, for the Coop 
Paper Box Factory. Items in the building and lumber 
trade are a kiln and glue room for the Smith-Blanchar’ 
Lumber Company, to cost $1,000, and a lumber shed fo" 
the door mill of M. Zeis & Sons, to cost $250. Plans 
were filed by the Buffalo Box Factory for a brick far 
tory to cost $14,000, and by the Niagara Machine & Too 
Works for a blacksmith shop to cost $14,000. 

George B. Montgomery is still confined to his home by 
a fever. H. E. Montgomery, who returned last wees 
from Duluth, Minn., reports an unsatisfactory condition 
of trade at that point. One thing that struck him as r° 
markable is the amount of yellow pine that he came 
across. 

L. P. Graves is at Byng Inlet; Ont., for two weeks. 
where Graves, Manbert, George & Co. are cutting out a 
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lot of choice white pine logs. The firm reports a fair 
eut of hemlock at Midland, Ont. Stanley Graves is 
improving slowly at home, but will not be ready to re- 
sume business before spring. 

The Buffalo Chamber of.Commerce appears to be 
making a big success of the Industrial Exposition, of 
which the exhibit of the Lumber Exchange is a feature. 

The yard of C. M. Betts & Co. is receiving a full lake 
cargo of Washington white pine and will soon have a 
eargo of Minnesota white pine also. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Wholesalers Disagree Concerning Status of Trade— 
Fight on for Improved Shipping Facilities—Aid of 
Commerce Commission to Be Sought. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10.—General trade is better 
and a feeling of optimism prevails. The wholesale lum- 
ber trade seems to be in about the same condition as it 
was a week ago. Many are complaining, some reporting 
activity in small orders and others rubbing their hands 
and shedding smiles over the condition of business. Two 
concerns report that there are orders enough to keep them 
busy, and they claim they are making more money than 
if they were overcrowded. Building remains active. Im- 
provement is discernible in the yellow pine business. The 
better grades of hardwood are active and prices are 
firm. Collections seem to be improving with the gen- 
eral betterment of conditions and prospective business 
is assuming definite shape. 

The fight for improved shipping conditions continues. 
An insistent call for an investigation of the charges of 
discrimination against Philadelphia in railroad freight 
rates was made in common council by Harry A. Mackey, 
from the forty-sixth ward. Mr. Mackey called the atti- 
tude of the railroad in question a crime against the port 
and presented a resolution that councils invite the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission to delegate a representative 
to sit with the joint committees of commerce and navi- 


gation and steam railroads to investigate the charges. 
The resolution follows: 

Wuereas, Freight discrimination against the city of 
Philadelphia has been made the subject of investigation by 
joint resolution of select and common councils of the city 
of Vhiladelphia; and ‘ 

WHEREAS, = A resolution these councils authorized and 

ected the joint committees of commerce and navigation 
ind steam railroads to investigate said charges; and 

Wiiereas, On May 17, 1910, the Inquirer Company. 
Reo Company, Evening Times, the Evening Bulletin, 
iuic Ledger, Evening Telegraph and the North American 
pet | the Interstate Commerce Commission to complete- 
ly investigate the complicated subject of freight rates dur- 
ing the coming fall and winter; now, be it 

Resolved, That the select and common councils of Phila- 
delphia exiend to the said Interstate Commerce Commission, 
through its chairman, Martin A. Knapp, an invitation to 
delegate an official representative to be present at the meet- 
ings of this committee, to the end that the commission can 
give this city speedy relief, if the said charges of dis- 
crimination shall be established. 

In a strong speech on the floor Mr. Mackey cited in- 
stances of the gross discrimination practiced against the 
port, and although councils took favorable action on the 
resolution it is feared that no appropriation for the 
purpose will be made until after election. 

‘he United Business Men’s Association will send a 
representative to Washington to add its protest before 
‘he Interstate Commerce Commission against increased 

ight rates. 

Now that Philadelphia shippers are aroused to their 

\s many are taking active part in the agitation for 

‘ter waterways service. Movements are on foot to 

the monopolistic control of the water front by 
railroads and for a ship canal across New Jersey. 
ollowing Mayor Reyburn’s promise to South street 

‘chants to lend his aid in securing wood paving for 
ihoroughfare, two ordinances were introduced, one 
‘hich ealls for repaving from Front to Twenty- 
nth streets. 

ioward B. France, treasurer of the Monarch Lumber 
‘pany, left Friday for the company’s band mill in 
th Carolina. 

. J. Rumbarger, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
miss his annual double headed celebration this year. 
birthday and wedding anniversary come October 
but on the 14th he will leave for West, Virginia to 

pect timber with A. C. Dean, the concern’s repre- 

ntative in that state. 

talph Ely, of W. A. Cool & Son, Cleveland, Ohio, and 

Roland H. Delano, of the Shepard & Moore Lumber 
“ompany, of New York, were in this city last week. 
_A. J. Cadwallader, of George F. Craig & Co., and 
Edwin B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons, left last 
‘eek for a gunning trip in Maine. 

Cards of greeting have been received at the Lumber- 
nen 's Exchange from Owen M. Bruner and Frank L. 
(uckenbach, who are touring Switzerland. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 





Marked Improvement in Retail Trade—Lumber Trade 
in Other Lines Sluggish—Car Shortage Hinders Ship- 
ment from Southern Mills. 

PITTSBURG, Pa., Oct. 10.—The week has been somewhat 

sluggish in the Pittsburg lumber trade. Buying has been 

quiet, though a lot of estimating is going on and inquiries 
are numerous. A new factor has been a marked improve- 
ment in the retail lumber trade in Pittsburg territory and, 
according to many of the larger yardmen, they have been 

—— occupied in figuring estimates on new work than 

or several months. Industrially, the situation does not 


appear to offer any extraordinary encouragement. 

E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., was in Tellico 
Plains last week. After leaving that city he became 
ill and, at Knoxville, was sent to the hospital for a 
brief treatment for tonsilitis. O. H. Babcock, of this 
company, is visiting Philadelphia, New York and other 
eastern markets. The company reports trade unchanged. 

J. L. Kendall, president of the Kendall Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from Los Angeles, Cal. In 
discussing his trip he said that toward the Coast business 
was booming, crops were enormous, collections good and 
the financial situation in general was marvelously strong. 
From the time he reached Chicago, however, the farther 
east he came the poorer the business situation looked. 
Mr. Kendall makes three or more trips to the Coast 
each year and his observations are based on inquiries and 
interviews with business men throughout the country. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, is in the 
East on business. A. A. Germain, of this company, re- 
ports but little change in trade and that considerable 
delay is experienced in the placing of railroad requisi- 
— As a result there is a weaker condition in price 
ists. 

I. F. Balsley, manager of sales for the Palmer & Se- 
mans Company, expects to visit eastern centers within a 
week to look over general business conditions. This com- 
pany is having a fair run of business, with demand for 
the better grades of hardwoods somewhat quieter and 
common and inferior stocks slow. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports trade quiet. Car 
shortage is increasing, especially in West Virginia and 
the South and Southwest. <A part of this trouble is 
caused by the movement of the cotton crop. A. J. Die- 
bold has returned from a trip to Ohio. Collections are 
less satisfactory. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company says that busi- 
ness is practically unchanged. The outlook seems better. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report little new business. H. C. 
Bemis, of this company, passed through Pittsburg last 
week with Mrs. Bemis, en route to their country home in 
Bemis, W. Va. Bemis & Vosburgh report a lively ex- 
perience in getting cars at the mills in the Scuth. 





THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 














Orders Lagging and Business Far From Expectation— 
Buying of Upper Lake Stock About Over for the 
Season—Freight Rates Higher. 

NortH ToNAwanpDA, N. Y., Oct. 11.—Business is not 
meeting the expectations of dealers. Orders are lagging 
along, more so than at any other time this fall. Dealers 
attribute the existing conditions to the disposition of the 
banks not to make loans to building associations as 
freely as heretofore and the attitude of the railroads to 
increase freight rates. Few dealers will buy any more 
stock for shipment from upper lake ports to the local 
docks before the close of navigation. 

Rates are 25 cents higher than they have been at any 
other time since the opening of navigation. Shippers 
who did not charter boats for the entire season are 
paying $2.50 from the head of the lakes. 

The Eastern Lumber Company will bring forward 
before the close of navigation about 8,000,000 feet. 
With the arrival of this amount the Eastern company 
will have received its normal season’s stock. 

The Twin City Lumber Company has unloaded 1,000,000 
feet of white pine. The company has about 4,000,000 feet 
more of similar stock to come before the close of the 
season. All this stock will be shipped during October 
and November. 

William H. Stredella, of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, was nominated by the republican city convention 
last night for mayor. In addition to Mr. Stradella an- 
other well known lumberman has been placed on the 
ticket in the person of Maurice N. Bingham, of McLean 
Bros., who was nominated for alderman in the first ward. 

B. F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Company, is on 
a business trip in Pennsylvania. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, Oct. 12.—This market is very hopeful but 
the general run of orders is far from satisfactory. 
Retailers are getting very little new business and prefer 
not to buy ahead until building conditions are improved, 
and there is so little doing in the way of new building 
that yards can very well get along on their present 
assortments, with an occasional purchase to fill in. Col- 
lections are slow and many small yards are forced to 
ask for extensions on their maturing notes. In financial 
circles, however, it is reported that banking reserves are 
in good shape and that there are excellent prospects of 
collections improving during the next month. 

One depressing feature is that railroads are buying 
practically nothing and in a dull market this class of 
business usually is the first to respond to returning 
confidence, and the lack of orders from that source at 
this time gives some cause for apprehension. 

Fred S. Morse, of the Fred S. Morse Lumber Company, 
Springfield, Mass., was in this city Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. Other visitors are Richard P. White, Albany; F. D. 
Billmeyr, of the Billmeyr Lumber Company; Cumber- 
land, Md.; R. G. Brownell, of the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Company, Williamsport, Pa.; Fred Cleveland, 
Albany; G. G. Barr, of Beecher & Barr, Pottsville, Pa.; 
E. F. Henson, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. J. Barker, of Barker 


& Co., Boston, Mass., and C. H. Bond, of E. W.' Rathbun 


& Co., 














|" PITTSBURG “Bag 


You Can Get 


The Order 


and deliver lumber 
that will make him 
a satisfied customer 
if you secure a stack 
of our 














WEST 


VIRGINIA S P % U CE 


Southern Yellow Pine, West Virginia Hem- 
lock. We control the output of several large 
mills and can supply you promptly at the right 


price. 
TELL US YOUR WANTS. 


Telecode Used. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 




















= PITTSBURG, PA. 
| WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 


Send us your orders. 


The Empire Lumber Company 


DULUTH, TOLEDO, PITTSBURG. 7 

















WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


PITTSEURG, PA. 


New Nork Office, 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 





Mills, White Pine Branch 
Belhaven, N.C. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Forest Lumber Compal 
White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Konnarock, Va. 














| North 


arolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 
<inanae oae ta vith 


diche 





OR PY S 





OUR SPECIALTY IS 
‘ Short Leaf North Carolina Pine 


BOXING AND CRATING, LUMBER | 
Write for Prices 


J.R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 











J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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7 FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
! Cypress ° 


We charge only, what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper business 
profit—no more. We want your future 
business just as much as we would like 


the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY, 


776 Broad St.,. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 








ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 
Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 


R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


160 Nassau St., New York. Firemen’s Insurance Bldg., 


Franklin Bank Bidg., Phila. 
Herald Bidg.. Halifax, N. 8. Newark, N. J 





(ue NEW YORK-@a| 


J. M. Hastings, President. 











C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 
Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
» NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 











I The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company | 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard Branch Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 











al 


LUNHAM & MOORE | 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 


Hints for Retailers————_ 


That will prove adaptable to your own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retail. a book i 

ing the best of Met L. Saley’s writings. Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 

















THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Valley Output Estimated in Comparison With Other 
Years—Reorganization of Lumber Company—New 
Mill at Lovells—Shipping Notes. 


Bay City AND SaGINAw, MicH., Oct. 11.—The estimate 
of the output of the mills on this river this season is 
approximately 110,000,000 feet, compared with 114,000,- 
000 feet last year. The same number of mills are oper- 
ated this year as last, but the output may fall short a 
few million feet. Less than 10,000,000 feet of pine were 
manufactured on the river last year and the estimate the 
current year is about the same. When one stops to re- 
member that the output of pine alone on this river was 
90,000,000 feet in 1851, steadily increased to 1,011,000,- 
000 feet in 1882, and exceeded 500,000,000 feet annu- 
ally as late as 1893, the decline in the pine industry can 
be measured. But the hemlock and hardwood industry 
stands to last many years around the 100,000,000-foot 
mark annually as the concerns now operating, with one 
or two exceptions, have a long run of mixed timber 
available. 

Hardwood has the call and in fact this district is an 
important hardwood center as it produces more than any 
other manufacturing district of like area in Michigan. 
Last year the hardwood output amounted to 63,000,000 
feet in round numbers, compared with 43,000,000 feet of 
hemlock. Taking in northeastern Michigan the hardwood 
output was 180,084,011 feet last year, compared with 
147,000,000 feet of hemlock and 78,000,000 feet of pine. 
These figures will work out relatively the same this 
season. 

The bulk of the hemlock and hardwoods at all points 
north of the Saginaw river, except at Au Sable, Alpena 
and Cheboygan, is moved to market by rail. The Louds 
ship considerable hardwood and hemlock by boat, but 
their rail shipments are steadily growing in volume. 

The Mackinaw Land & Lumber Company, of Port 
Huron, has been reorganized with the following stock- 
holders: D. C. Kinch, H. E. Hall, A. A. Meir, L. W. 
Cummins, W. A. Cummins, W. Hunt, H. Schnackenburg, 
F. T. Moore, A. A. Wagner, O. R. Taylor, Port Huron; 
J. W. Kennedy and R. Boothby, Detroit; A. F. Wright, 
St. Louis; A. Hoxie, Adrian; O, B. Evans, Lenox; Her- 
bert Clausen, Newberry; C. J. Johnson, Reed City; A. G. 
Seeley, Tomlinson. D. C. Kinch is president, H. E. Hall 
secretary and F. T. Moore treasurer. This company 
owns a large body of mixed timber in the upper peninsula 
and expects to increase its holdings. It will operate a 
saw mill, shingle mill and lath mill. 

Bradley, Miller & Co., at Bay City, have finished the 
plant erected to replace one burned, and it is in opera- 
tion. The firm. is steadily adding to its stock and has 
a number of million feet of good lumber in its yard, 
with a good business behind it. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company at Saginaw prob- 
ably will handle some 30,000;000 feet of lumber this 
season, doing a successful business. It secures stock 
from various localities and a number of cargoes come 
from Canada. 

The Stafford Manufacturing Company, of Sand Bay, 
Bois Blane island, six miles northeast of Cheboygan, 
which erected a band saw mill last year, is building a 
narrow gage railway from the mill to reach timber. It 
will be finished and put into operation this fall. 

Frank Buell has returned from North Carolina, where 
the Crocker-Buell Lumber Company is operating a mill 
and logging railroad. The concern is doing a good busi- 
ness. Mr. Buell will run six camps north of Bay City 
this winter. He thinks more hemlock will be put in this 
year than usual, owing to so much timber which was in- 
jured by the fire having been cut. ; 

Recently a number of Manistee men visited Grayling 
and inspected the turpentine plant of the Crown Chemical 
Company. It is proposed to erect a similar plant at 
Manistee. 

Thomas Finan, who has been engaged many years in 
the lumber and shingle business at Tower, operating in 
Presque Isle county, has removed to Olympia, Wash., 
where he will engage in business. 

Frank Woods is operating near Cheboygan, putting in 
timber for Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City. About 
2,000,000 feet will be cut and railed to the owners at 
Bay City. 

R. Mitchell, of Millersburg, has bought 700,000 feet 
of standing timber on the Ocqueoc river in Presque Isle 
county. The timber will be cut this winter. 

T. E. Douglas & Co. are building a saw mill at Lovells, 
on the Lewiston branch of the Mackinaw division of the 
Michigan Central, and it is nearly finished, The old 
mill burned last summer. The frame is also up for a 
shingle mill, which will operate in connection with the 
saw mill. 

Bissell & Shaver, operating a shingle mill at, St. 
Ignace, are manufacturing 60,000 shingles a day. 

Fred H. Loud and John McFarlane, of Oscoda, have 
bought the wooden novelty plant at East Tawas, formerly 
operated by J. N. Dodge. The new owners are looking 
for a competent man to operate the business. 

The steamer Ogemaw, from Parry sound, brought: in 
484,352 feet of lumber; the schooner C. J. Fillmoren, 
from Thessalon,- brought 473,716 feet and the Katie 
Brainerd, from the same port, 543,441 feet, consigned to 
Bay City parties, and the tug Duncan brought. 2,831,000 
feet of saw logs from Detour for Ross & Wentworth, of 
Bay City. The'steamer James P. Donaldson arrived from 
Spraggée, Ont., with 432,342 feet of lumber for Bradley, 
Miller & Co., and the schooner 4. W. Wright, brought 
664.246 feet from Cutler, Ont., for the same firm. The 





schooner Dayton arrived from St. Ignace with 345,000 
feet of lumber for Bradley, Miller & Co. and 245,000 
feet for Ross & Wentworth, and the Jay Gould brought 
700,000 feet from Duluth for Handy Bros. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Millmen Anxious to Make Sales Before Navigation 
Closes—Preparations for Fall Meeting of Hardwood 
Men—Railroad Ceases Operation. 

Detroit, Micu., Oct. 11—Prices are weak in the whole- 
sale market and there is great pressure on the part of 
sawmill people to sell before the close of navigation. 
Vessel rates have advanced only 25 cents a thousand 
over summer rates. The weakness in the wholesale mar- 
ket also is reflected in retail prices. Notwithstanding 
reports to the contrary, many of the dealers say that 
the expected revival in the demand for lumber from the 
automobile body makers has not materialized to any 
appreciable extent. Practically all the body makers seem 
to have adopted the policy of working up the stock on 
hand before buying more. They are playing safe. 

Secretary Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Lumber 
Association, is making special efforts to secure a large 
attendance at the regular fall meeting to be held in the 
Hotel Pontchartrain, this city, the latter part of this 
month. In his latest circular to the members, Mr. Knox 
says that this is a critical time with the lumber manu- 
facturers and that it is important that as many attend 
the meeting as can possibly get away. 

While it is generally agreed that there has been a good 
volume of business since the first of the year, as a natu- 
ral result of the extensive building operations, it is 
questionable whéther the books will show a greater profit 
than last year, owing to the. keen competition that has 
prevailed. That is the conservative opinion of lumber- 
men in close touch with the local situation. 

Considerable local interest attaches to the announce- 
ment that the Manistique railway, which runs between 
Grand Marais, on the shore of Lake Superior, and Wil- 
man, a distance of seventy-two miles, will cease opera- 
tions tomorrow. The road will be dismantled and the 
property sold for what it will bring. It was bid in re- 
cently by the Manistique Lumbering Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Alger, Smith & Co., of Detroit, at a sale con- 
ducted by the Union Trust Company, trustee for the 
bondholders, to satisfy a mortgage for $76,125. It was 
built originally as a logging road by Alger, Smith & Co. 
The road has been doing a general freight and passenger 
business for several years, but its main purpose was 
to haul logs to the Manistique Lumbering Company’s 
big mill at Grand Marais. The company has no further 
use for the road for such a purpose. As a general 
commercial proposition it is declared to be a losing 
venture; hence the decision to discontinue it. 1 

Consternation reigns in Grand Marais and towns along 
the line of the railway, according to report, and several 
extensive lumber interests will be seriously affected. 
Cook, Curtis & Miller, of Petoskey, a firm with an A-] 
rating, have a well equipped saw mill in Grand Marais 
and heretofore have shipped their logs there via the 
Manistique road. Its discontinuance deprives them of 
shipping facilities for the time being. B. H. Cook, of 
that firm, was in this city yesterday and confirmed the 
statement printed above. The Portage Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lorain, Ohio, has extensive stumpage interests 
near Grand Marais and has been having its logs sawed 
at that point. This concern also will be greatly dis 
commoded, as will John La Londe, of Grand Marais, who 
owns considerable standing timber in those parts. 

The nearest railroad will now be the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic, seventy-two miles south. The citizens 
of Grand Marais are trying to find some way out of the 
predicament in which they suddenly find themselves an 
have even appealed to the state railroad commission tv 
compel the road to continue. 

C. W. Kotcher plans to greatly increase his facilitie 
by building a planing mill on his dock at once. Th 
mill now in his yard will continue in operation. 

The steamer Corey is unloading a mixed cargo of 
hardwood and hemlock at the Brownlee-Kelly Company’ 
docks in River Rouge. The cargo comes from Chebo) 
gan, where it was manufactured from timber supplie‘ 
by the Lyman Lumber Company, which is affiliated wit 
the Brownlee-Kelly interests. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Starting of Big Flooring Factory Event of Week- 
Menominee River Drive Accomplished—To Salvage 
Deadheads, 


MENOMINEE, MicH., Oct. 12.—The event in local lum- 
ber circles for the current week is the starting of tie 
flooring factory of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company. 
The work this week is more in the nature of a tryou', 
two machines starting up; with a force of seventy-five 
men. When in full operation the factory will operat’ 
six machines and a crew of 500 men will be employe. 
Everything is reported to have worked well from tl 
start and the management is well satisfied with results. 
Electric power is used. This is the result of harnessing 
the Menominee river by the Menominee & Marinetie 
Power Company, and it is the first use of the electri¢ 
current by any big mill in the twin cities. It is expected, 
however, that the electric power from the same source 
will be a large asset in the future of both Menominee 
and Marinette. 


Work is progressing on the saw mill of the J. Ww 
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Wells Lumber Company. The foundation is being laid 
and the work will be rushed to completion as rapidly as 
possible by the contractors. While the saw mill is in 
course of construction material for the flooring factory 
is being received by rail from Wausaukee. 

The drive of the Menominee river has at last been 
accomplished. Over 15,000,000 feet of logs reached the 
twin cities Saturday night and the men came in and were 
paid off. Forty-five men were employed on the drive. 
It was not possible this year to make a clean sweep of 
the drive, owing to low water in the river and millions 
of feet of logs were left to be gathered into the sorting 
gaps during the stage of high water in the spring. The 
drive this year was the latest and most difficult in the 
history of driving on this river. The arrival of the 
drive was the signal for the starting up of Menominee 
mills, two of which had been held up several months on 
account of log shortage. 

George Harter, of Faithorn Junction, has bought a 
large tract of timber land from Sol Swanson. Prepara- 
tions are being made to log the timber. Woods opera- 
tions will be under the direction of Clarence Harter. 

George W. Langley, the Merrill logger, will have a big 
camp this winter on the Tomahawk river, near Cedar 
Falls. 

The O’Callaghan Lumber Company, of Norway, is 
moving its yards to a location more convenient to the 
business center of the town. 

The Escanaba Lumber Company has donated a carload 
of lumber to the Delta County Agricultural Association 
to be used in the construction of a fence around the 
grounds. 

Henry Kay has taken from the Dollar Bay Land & 
Improvement Company a contract to salvage several hun- 
dred hardwood logs which are-sunk in front of the com- 
pany’s mill at Dollar Bay. 

Bissell & Shaver’s new shingle mill at St. Ignace is in 
operation and is cutting between 50,000 and 60,000 
shingles a day. The mill employs about twenty men. 

The Sagola Lumber Company has about 2,500,000 feet 
of maple, hemlock, tamarack, birch, elm and basswood 
logs in stock. Owing to the destruction of its mill by 
fire the company will ship the maple, hemlock and tama- 
rack to the Republic Lumber Company, of Marinette, 
Wis., and the birch to the Kiel Woodenware Company, 
at Kiel, Wis., to make room for a stock of pine logs that 
will be cut during the winter. Preparations are being 
made to put a crew of 100 men in the camps of the 
company at Witbeck. It is planned to cut and ship to 
the mill 5,000,000 feet of pine logs. 

J. L. Wells, general manager of the Girard Lumber 
Company, at Dunbar, has returned to his home in Chicago, 

itter a visit to the plant. 

Churles Wheeler, of Tonawanda, N. Y., who has just 
returned from Germany, has been in Manistique. The 

annual meeting of the C. L. and W. L. Lumber Com- 
panics, of which he is the head, will be held in January. 
At this meeting the fate of the Manistique mills will be 
decided, It is generally understood that they are closed 
for good. One hundred men were thrown out of employ- 
ment as the result of the shutdown. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Osceola County Mill Completes Hemlock Cut—Retail 
Yards at Sturgis Taken Over—‘‘Thumb’’ District 
Invaded—Retail Association Growing. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 11—One of the mills of 

Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber Company, which is 

erating in Osceola county, has completed its hemlock 

‘ for this season and will be shut down for six weeks 
'erore resuming on hardwood. The mill has cut about 

00,000 feet of hemlock. The company operates three 
mills and two flooring plants. 

he American Association of Commercial Executives, 

‘h was in session in Grand Rapids last week, will meet 
ouisville next year. C. A. Cotton, secretary of the 

‘nd Rapids Board of Trade, was elected president. 

‘he Belknap Company, this city, reports a heavy de- 

‘t for sleighs, and carload shipments are being made 

‘daho and Washington. 

G. Peters, of Manistee, stopped over. last week on 
way to Chicago. He is 78 and still active. Mr. 
rs recently returned from a two months’ trip abroad, 
longest vacation he has ever taken. 

the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Company 

~ bought the J. H. Whitmer retail yard at Sturgis and 

'' operate the same under the name of the Sturgis 

mber Company, with Bert Thatcher, of this city, in 

arge. Captain Whitmer started the yard thirty-three 

/ars ago and has been in charge since that time. 

\ successful business campaign was conducted in the 
_thumb’? district of the state last week by President 
‘lartwick and Seeretary George F. Sweet, of the Michi- 
san Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association: The trip was 
made in Mr. Hartwick’s automobile, with Mrs. Harwick 
and A. E, Michaelson, of Grayling, accompanying the 
party. Meetings at Bad Axe, Port Huron and Lapeer 
were attended by representative dealers from smaller 
towns in that territory. Secretary Sweet reports fine 
‘rops in eastern Michigan and says the farmers are 
hauling their grain to market and are taking home 
lumber. 

The state association of retail dealers is growing. 

Within the last few days eleven concerns shave joined: 

Trufant Lumber Company, Trufant ; bert Keene, 

Ludington ; P. Hill & Son, Port Huron;'New Haven 

camber & Coal Company, New Haven; Frank R. Cut- 

Ree Lapeer; H. C. Kofoid Lumber Company, Lapeer; 

+ Oak Lumber & Supply Company, Royal Oak; 

+ . Green, Impay City; Avoca, Elevator Company, 
voca; Port Austin Lumber Company, Port Austin; 

T. B. Smith, Birmingham. ; 
G. W. Weston & Son, of Richmond, are adding. a 

modern planing mill and interior finish plant to their 


retail yards. The new buildings are of cement construc- 
tion and the machinery will be operated by electricity. 

The Ward Lumber & Coal Company, of Avoca, is 
succeeded by the Avoca Elevator Company. The latter 
concern will carry a full line of building material. 

The yard of the Robert King Company, at Lapeer, 
has been bought by the H. C. Kofoid Lumber Company, 
an Illinois concern. 

A. Hartley, of the Pigeon Planing Mill Company, 
Pigeon, is in the West seeking better health. His asso- 
ciate, W. L. Hollicker, has charge of the business. 

Plans are under way among the large owners of 
stumpage in Michigan and the Northwest to organize 
for better protection of lands from fire and trespass. 
One of the leaders in the movement is Thornton A. 
Green, of the Greenwood Lumber Company, Ontonagon, 
who is also active in the work of the Michigan Forestry 
Association. 


NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


BoyNE, Micu., Oct. 10.—An addition to the assets of 
the W. H. White Company was made last week in the 
shape of a 10-pound girl which the stork brought to the 
home of J. Ralph Aldendiffer. 

L. H. White and J. R. Aldendiffer have branched out 
as journalists, having bought a considerable portion of 
the stock of the Boyne City Publishing Company, which 
publishes a daily and a semiweekly paper. 

All the industries in this city are working to capacity 
and the water front presents a busy scene. 








NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicuH., Oct. 10.—Northern Michigan lum- 
bermen are preparing for a big winter of logging and 
many operators are building camps. 

The steamer L. L. Barth, owned by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, sank in the harbor of 
Muskegon, October 2, having sprung a leak. 





MINNESOTA. 











THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Receipts of Logs Far Below Those of Last Year— 
Lumber Also Lighter—Building Permits More 
Numerous, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 12.—The September log 
seale reported by the surveyor general for this district 
shows another decrease from last year, except at ‘Little 
Falls. The local mills were running practically all the 
month, but the receipts of logs were smaller than last 
year, and St. Paul’s scale was light because rafting was 
only done for two weeks of the month. The compara- 
tive figures for September follow: , 


1910. 1909. 
Minneapolis, logs ...........+. 270,378 517,499 
TL bhi be savess00eeden 16,339,310 27,210,580 
= a eee eee 47,309 132,099 
ER ee rerer: 4,269,100 10,694,560 
Pe eee 55,335 40,921 
| errr eee 4,416,440 4,196,200 


Lumber receipts for September, according to the re- 
ports from the railroads, amounted to 16,080,000 feet, 
compared with 18,032,000 feet for August. Shipments 
for September were 15,712,000 feet to 14,876,000 feet 
for August. 

Claim has been made against the Minneapolis & Rainy 
River Railway Company by the state of Minnesota for 
$12,499.12, alleged to be due in back taxes. This is a 
logging road running north from Deer river, but like 
other railroads pays taxes on its gross earnings. The 
public examiner’s department in checking the company’s 
books claims that earnings amounting to $320,766.06 
have been improperly omitted from the reports. The 
company has not yet decided whether to admit the jus- 
tice of the claim. 

Building permits issued by the Minneapolis inspection 
department for September were 537 in number, with a 
total cost of $1,170,305. Last year in September 326 
permits were issued with a total cost of $1,036,716. The 
total for nine months this year was $11,811,460, com- 
pared with $10,015,701 for the same months last year. 
St. Paul permits for September decreased from $1,036,- 
716 last year to $664,768 this year. 

James C. Melville has returned from a business trip 
to the west coast, where he made arrangements for some 
mill stocks to be handled during the next year. 

C. L. Kellogg, of the Parker-Kellogg Lumber Com- 
pany, Rice Lake, Wis., was a business visitor in Minne- 
apolis last week. : 

W. C. Church, of the W. C. Church Lumber & Coal 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, was in Minneapolis last 
week on his way to northern Minnesota to make prepara- 
tions for the company’s operations in white cedar. 

H. W. Reade, of the National Pole Company, Escanaba, 
Mich., was in this city the other day looking into the 
white cedar situation. 

Secretary H. 8. Childs, of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has returned from an inspection 
trip in connection with the grading bureau work, which 
took in Bemidji, Cass Lake, Cloquet and Virginia, this 
state.. He found trade conditions reported as just fair 
except. at Virginia, where they seem to be shipping con- 
siderable stock. At Cloquet,three of the five mills are 
now running. 


IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


Mill Operations and Improvements Under Way—Drive 
Again Hung Up—Shipments Hold Up Well—Prices 
Firm. ; 





{ : 
CLoQuET, MINN.,. Oct. 11—The steam mill of the 
Cloquet Lumber Company began sawing again Monday 
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We Cater to the Box Trade. 
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Robert W. Higbie Company 
Hardwood Bill Timber 


2-in. to 10-in.— 20 ft. and under. 
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Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 
from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co- 


" Jamestown, N. Y. 
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The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 
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Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, O. 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 
























The Martin-Barriss Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MAHOGANY 


CIRCASSIAN WALNUT ¢éhbinet woos 
















The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE 





with three band saws and is running that equipment day 
and night shifts of ten hours each. The Cloquet Lumber 
Company’s waterpower mill is not running this week but 
will resume operation next Monday. 

The Johnson-Wentworth Company mill will be closed 
down for two or three weeks and will be given a thor- 
ough overhauling, and when started up again will be 
ready for a day and night run through the winter. The 
lower mill of the Northern Lumber Company is run- 
ning but the upper mill is still out of commission, under- 
going annual repairs. 

The drive is again hung up on the St. Louis river, not 
having proved as successful as was hoped. It is esti- 
mated that about 7,000,000 feet of logs were brought 
into the jam above the sorting boom and about 8,000,000 
feet more are strung along the stream below the mouth 
of the Cloquet river. An effort will be made to bring 
these down over the last rapids with water from the 
Cloquet. The big dam on the latter stream will be 
opened for this purpose Friday or Saturday of this 
week. 

Shipments continue to hold up fairly well, although 
they ure not heavy for this time of year except :in the 
mixed car trade, which continues to keep the planing 
mills busy. 

Prices continue on an even level, with a tendency to 
strengthen in the dimension list. Many items of dimen- 
sion are in very short supply and the demand seems 
to be such that the mills do not make much gain on the 
shipments. 

J. F. Wilson, manager of the Johnson-Wentwerth 
Company, who has been suffering from an ‘injury to his 
knee, has so far recovered as to be about again. 

H. C. Hornby, of the Cloquet Lumber Company, is 
absent on a short trip to Idaho points. 
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YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 






















SAGINAW BAY CO., “LEVEIANP 
WHITE PINE LUMBER 


= et TIMBER 


Norway Pine 
Yellow Pine 
We Make Prompt Shipments. Let Us Quote You. 
Officeand YARD: 2106 West 3rd St. 

















THE MILLS-CARLETON CO., ““ssis* 
Wholesale Dealers in 

White, Norway and 

Yellow Pine Lumber 

Douglas Fir Timber 


YARD AND OFFICE. 1886 CARTER ROAD 



























CUYAHOGA LUMBER 
LAKE ERIE LUMBER 
NORRIS LUMBER 
SO.CLEVELAND LBR. , 


FULL LINE OF TIMBER 
and YARD STOCK. 






















Oak Flooring s:cWona” 


ALL GRADES, BORED, END MATCHED. ETC. 
We also have 


700,000 FT. 4-4 SOUND WORMY CHESTNUT 
Grade No. 1 Common and Better, Worm Holes no defect. 
Let us quote you on these Items. 


The Robt. H. Jenks Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 























THE ADVANCE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MILLS: Vaughan, W-. V:..; Baskin, La. 


Yard and Mill, Cleveland, ©., just opened. 
Finished stock or lumber in mixed carloads 
furnished promptly. Let us know your re- 
quirements. 























CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Milwaukee Promised New Industry in the Shape of a 
Paper Mill—Different Disposal of State Lands Fa- 
vored—Report of Sale Denied. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 11.—The announcement that 
the Kieckhefer Box Company plans to erect a mill 
where paper for the manufacture of all kinds of con- 
tainers and cartons will be made from wood pulp and 
manilla fiber was received with more than ordinary 
interest in local lumber and building circles this week. 
The manufacture of paper in Milwaukee is a new indus- 
try and the proposed plant of the Kieckhefer Box Com- 
pany will be the only one in the city with the exception 
of the new plant to be erected by the Hummel & Down- 
ing Company for the manufacture of paper board for 
boxes. Although the Kieckhefer company has not com- 
pleted its plans in regard to the new structure, it is 
known in a general way that the building will be about 
150x400 feet in dimensions, four or five stories high and 
with a capacity of ninety tons daily. 
about $300,000. 

Present plans are that the greater share of the prod- 
uct of the new mill will be used by the Kieckhefer Box 
Company in the manufacture of its own boxes, but later 
the capacity of the plant will be increased so that out- 
side demands may be supplied. At first only one big 
paper machine with a capacity of forty tons daily will 
be installed, but the number will soon be increased to 
four. The present force of 800 men will be increased 
to 1,000 when the new plant is in running order. 

Special Examiner Mathew, of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, will be in Milwaukee October 17, 
and among the cases in which he will hear testimony will 
be the Connor Lumber & Land Company vs. the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway and the MacGillis & Gibbs 
Company vs. the Chicago & North-Western. 

Milwaukee lumbermen are interested in the action of 
large manufacturers at Kenosha in declaring themselves 
in favor of reasonable advances in freight rates and put- 
ting themselves on record in favor of advances from 
8 to 10 percent. The decision of the Kenosha manu- 
facturers, several of them wagon manufacturers, gathers 
interest from the fact that the output of the plants 
owned by the signers is valued at more than $60,000,000 
a year, while they pay freight charges to the amount of 
more than $2,000,000 annually. 
the manufacturers for favoring an advance is that the 
present transportation facilities are totally inadequate 
to the proper handling of the traffic of the country. 


Miscellaneous State News. 

The announcement by A. H. Dahl, state treasurer, 
that he is in favor of altering the plan of disposing of 
state lands so that actual settlers can afford to buy 
them, and on the instalment ‘plan, has created much 
interest among lumbermen and timber owners of the 
state. Under the Wisconsin law payment for public 
lands must be made in cash, and there is no limit to 
the number of acres that may be bought. There are 
about 90,000 acres of forest lands—much of it virgin 
timber—in the reserve now for sale, about 20,000 acres 
having been sold by the state treasurer during the sum- 
mer at prices ranging from $40 to $3,000 per forty 
acres. There are also 300,000 acres, mostly first growth 
timber, in the forest reserve that can not be bought. 
Of school lands there are approximately 75,000 acres 
left, but these are going fast. 

When the stakes which held the logs on one of the cars 
of a log train broke as the train was passing through 
Middle Inlet recently several of the logs rolled cff, 
causing the death of one man, seriously injuring two 
and doing much damage. The logs crashed into a 





caboose, which was standing on a side track, killing a 


The cost will be - 


The reason given by. 


passenger and injuring a brakeman and the conductor. 
The depot at Mjddle Inlet was partially demolished. 

W. L. Fuller, of Necedah, has retired from the lumber 
business and in the future the business, which has been 
operated under his name, will be known as the Necedah 
Lumber Company. 

Announcement has been made by the Fred Alden & 
Sons Company, of Ladysmith, that its woodturning and 
enameling plant, which was recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt immediately at Bruce. 

H. J. Wachsmuth, president of the Wachsmuth Lum- 
ber Company, of Bayfield, has issued a denial of the 
report that his company had bought the mill and prop- 
erty holdings of the Red Cliff Lumber Company. The 
Red Cliff company plans to operate its plant extensively. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, WIs., Oct. 11.—Articles of incorporation 
were filed this week with the secretary of state, organ- 
izing the Merrill Timber Company, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The company will buy and sell timber lands. 
Officers will be elected this week. 

The stork paid a visit to the home of L. N. Anson last 
Friday and left a fine bouncing boy to Mr, and Mrs. 
F. E. Donoghue, of Chicago. Grandpa Anson is ex- 
pected home in a few days. 

A. H. Stange returned last week from an extended 
trip through Idaho. He will leave for Hot Springs Sun- 
day in company with Mrs. Stange. Mr. Stange has 
bought a 6-cylinder, 66-horsepower, 5-passenger touring 
ear and will do considerable touring in it. 

George Langley, well known logger, has finished load- 
ing logs out of Hancock lake and is getting ready to 
put in 5,000,000 feet of pine and norway logs for the 
Bradley interests. 

The tub and pail factory at Tomahawk, formerly 
owned by the Bradley Company, is being converted into 
a dowel factory. Machinery will be installed next week. 

The Tomahawk Box Company has installed a Linder- 
man machine, which will greatly increase its output. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 10.—It is announced that the 
Merryman mill in this city, employing eighty men, will 
open Wednesday after being closed for some time 
owing to the log shortage. ‘The officials state that the 
mill has logs enough to run till December 1 when it will 
close for the season. R. C. Merryman stated recently 
that the mill will operate for several years. Although 
closed during the winter the mill will open early next 
spring. 

R. C. Merryman, of the Hamilton & Merryman Lumber 
Company, has gone to Portland, Ore. He has an interest 
in a saw mill near that city. After a short stay at Port- 
land he will go on to Exeter, Cal., to look after his 
850-acre fruit farm. Mr. Merryman has 600 acres in 
oranges and the remainder in grapes, olives and other 
fruit. He expects to ship 50,000 boxes of oranges this 
winter as crop reports are favorable. 

Victor Jacques, of Porterfield, will log 3,000,000 feet 
of timber this winter for the N. Ludington Company, 
of this city, and already has begun work. The company 
has built a logging road a mile and a half from the 
Lake Noquebay branch of the Wisconsin & Michigan 
railway to the timber and will extend it next year. 

It is reported that John D. Ross has bought the 
interests of E. W. Brooks in the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company, of Schofield. 

Hugh Lee, of Gleason, has a contract to log sixty 
forties, estimated to contain 20,000,000 feet, in Lang- 
lade county, for the Payne Lumber Company, of Osh- 
kosh. The company has two crews building a branch 
road from the North-Western line into the timber. 

Rains have raised the waters on Bad river so that the 
60,000,000 feet of logs stored on the headwaters and 
belonging to the Stearns Lumber Company, of Wash- 
burn, can be driven down to the Washburn mill, after 
having been held up by low water all summer. The logs 
will be rafted across the bay. The mill will run until 
navigation: closes. 

Leonard Dodge has started out with a crew to log 
a tract of 3,000,000 feet of birch, maple and oak a‘ 
Langdale for the M. J. Walrich Land Company, 0: 
Shawano. 

The newly organized Farrell Lumber Company, 0° 
Two Rivers, has bought the lumber and planing mil 
business of Henry Grimm, Algoma. 

Reinhold Meyer will move his veneer factory from 
Merrill to Edgar. 

W. L. Golden, of Green Bay, has gone to Minden, La., 
to look after his lumber and timber interests. 





Lachmund-Waldenmeier. 


Stockton, CAL., Oct. 13.—In this city October 5, «' 
the home of the bride’s parents, occurred the wed«ling 
of R. H. Lachmund and Miss A. L. Waldenmeier. \rr. 
Lachmund is a son of Otto Lachmund, general manager 
of the Arrow Lakes Lumber Company, of Arrowhead an¢ 
Kamloops, B. C., and a brother of P. M. Lachmund, sales 
manager of the Potlatch Lumber Company. After secur 
ing his degree of A.B. at Stanford and his L.L. B. at 
Harvard law school, Mr. Lachmund spent a year abroad 
studying voice under Lombardi. The promise of his 
voice being so exceptional, he has been influenced to 
éontinue for two years under the same master, at the 
end of which time he will make his final choice between 
law and music. His bride is a young woman of broad 
education, an accomplished pianist and a fine singer. 
The young couple will live in Florence, Italy, and the 
congratulations and best wishes of their many: friends 
will go with them. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Trade Apparently Improving in the Middle West— 
Logging Road Incorporated as Common Carrier— 
Charter Situation. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 10.—W. I. Ewart, Seattle, ex- 
tensive dealer in western timber lands, has returned 
from a month’s trip through the central states. From 
his talks with various lumbermen of that territory he 
believes that trade conditions gradually are improv- 
ing. Mr. Ewart was engaged, while in the middle 
West, in negotiating large deals in Pacific coast tim- 
ber. He says that because of the extensive investi- 
gations of western timber now being carried on by 
buyers in that part of the country he is led to believe 
that there will be a heavy increase in timber buying 
in the near future. He was a delegate representing 
the Washington Forest Fire Association to the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress in St. Paul. In speaking 
of the good results of this meeting, he said: 

While it is true.that politics played a prominent part 
there can be no doubt as to the benefits of the congress. 
The necessity of better laws relating to ourenatural re- 
sources was brought out. Each deiegate was impressed with 
the necessity for concrete remedies for conservation, in order 
that the country may be developed along right lines. Many 
theories and speculative doctrines were eliminated and we 


are now in a fair way to get down to some definite plan for 
the protection of our natural resources, . 


The North Bend Lumber Company, North Bend, 
about thirty miles east of Seattle, has incorporated its 
logging railroad as a common earrier. The railroad is 
known as the North Bend & Eastern railway, of which 
W. C. Weeks is president and general manager; R. W. 
Vinnedge, vice president, secretary and treasurer. The 
road has six miles of main line, connecting with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway at Moncton and 
with the Northern Pacific at Tanner. It also has sev- 
eral miles of branch roads running into the North 
Bend Lumber Company’s timber. 

R. W. Vinnedge, manager of the North Bend Lumber 
Company, spent August traveling through the East 
and middle West, getting in touch with lumber condi- 
tions in the buying territory. He attempted to find a 
reason why the dealers were not buying more lumber 
than they have been this fall, but failed to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. The only thing he could sug- 
gest as a partial reason was lack of credit being ex- 
tended to buyers by the banks. The North Bend com- 
pany’s plant is particularly well situated for supplying 
the rail trade. It is one of the two inland mills on the 
main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
railway. The mill has a capacity of 75,000 feet daily 
und at present has a good supply of orders on hand. 
(\mong other things it is furnishing all of the timbers 
used by the Milwaukee in construction work between 
Monroe and Moncton. 

The W. S. Hillman Lumber Company has taken over 
the business of the Nelson Lumber Company, this city, 
pon the retirement of A. O. Nelson, its former presi- 
lent. Mr. Nelson has returned to his former home in 
“tillwater, Minn. The officers of the new company, 
which has retained the offices of the old company in 

White building, this city, are W. 8S. Hillman, presi- 
and treasurer, and H. D. Cleveland, secretary. 
W. S. Hillman company will conduct a general 
‘.sale lumber and shingle business, making a spe- 

f factory lumber. 

’. Gray, president of the Alaska Lumber Com- 
pauy, this eity, says that conditions show a slight im- 
provement this week. Many inquiries are coming in 
and this augurs well for business in the near future. 
Nemand for No. 1 cedar siding is strong and his com- 

is oversold on this item. E. F. Heizer, of the 

department, left during the week for Chicago 
other middle western points in the interest of the 
pany, 

‘. L. Johnson, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Com- 

v, this city, says the price of shingles is too low 
the manufacturer to realize any profit in the busi- 
ss and for this reason the Grays Harbor eompany has 

‘sed its three shingle mills. 

The Buckeye Lumber Company, Seattle, of which 
‘homas T. van Swearingen is manager, has placed 
‘V. J. Field in charge of lumber sales. Mr. Field first 
ecame acquainted with the lumber business in Florida, 
where he was connected with several large companies 
at different times. He came to Washington eighteen 
months ago to take a position with the Ccugar Lumber 
& Shingle Company, of Bellingham. The Buckeye 
lumber Company heretofore has specialized in high 
grade shingles, its Pickaway brand being well known 
to the trade, but it will now enter strongly into the 
wholesaling of lumber, and with Mr. Field at the head 
of this department its success is practically assured. 

M. E. Botts, who severed his connections with the 
Chatten Lumber’ Company, Kansas City, Mo., Septem- 
ber 15, has arrived in Seattle and taken up his duties 
in the offices of the Pioneer Lumber Company. R. G. 
King, president of the Pioneer company, is absent on 
one of his numerous trips to points in the middle West 
and the East. 

A. F. Specht, assistant secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, underwent a se- 
Tious operation at the Seattle General hospital last 
week. While he has rallied from the operation and 
seems to be on the road to recovery, he is still in a 
Serious condition and grave fears are expressed for his 
ultimate recovery. 

The many friends of R. L. Chapin, well known shin- 
gle wholesaler, of Tacoma, will be glad to learn that 
he is onee more able to take an active interest in life. 


Mr. Chapin several years was at the head of the West 
Coast Shingle Company, of Tacoma. About the first 
of the year he sold out his interest in that company 
and opened offices in Seattle, but because of ill health 
and other business interests closed this business out 
six months later. Mr. Chapin was operated on for 
appendicitis recently. 

Coast and foreign charter rates remain unchanged, 
with one exception, the rate from Grays harbor, Co- 
lumbia river and Puget sound to Cape Town and other 
South African ports having gone up from 52s 6d to 
57s 6d. Export trade is picking up and it is hard to 
find vessels for foreign charters. This possibly is due 
to the fact that rates have been greatly depressed by 
the competition of foreign tramp steamships. Coast- 
wise trade is still light and there seem to be no signs 
of its picking up soon. The Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast in its weekly freight circular re- 
ports only one recent fixture, the steamer Shna Yak, 
Puget sound to San Pedro, $4. 

The Boleom Mill Company, whose mill is at Ballard, 
has been allowed $4,835 by the city as damages to its 
mill property caused by the regrading of Leary ave- 
nue, The company maintained that the extra cost to 
operate the mill after the regrading is completed will 
be very great and demanded $50,000 damages. The 
jury, however, contemplated only the loss in the value 
of land. 





AN EXPERT APPRAISER. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 8.—Two mills recently destroyed 
by fire—those of E. J. McNeely & Co., Tacoma, and the 
William Musser Lumber Company, Spokane—are but 
additions to the long list of examples of the splendid 
work of the General Appraisal Company, Seattle. This 
company, of which E. W. Pollock is president and 
general manager, has made nearly 500 appraisals of mill 
properties in the Inland Empire and Pacific coast terri- 
tories. Thirty-two of these concerns have suffered losses 
by fire, and in each case the work of this company has 
proved very satisfactory and of great benefit in making 
insurance adjustments. Mr. Pollock has been in the 
appraisal business in Seattle and Chicago for the last 
eight years and has made a specialty of saw mills, 
achieving great success in that line. By giving mill] 
concerns accurate values to insure on the company has 
saved thousands of dollars for its patrons. The company 
rechecks most of the plants every year in order to keep 
their owners posted. Mr. Pollock, having appraised so 
many saw mills, is considered an authority on sawmill 
values, and he has written an essay on ‘‘ Depreciations 
on Mill Plants.’’ This essay he would be glad to mail 
to anyone interested, upon request. Mr. Pollock was the 
first to recognize the necessity of making appraisals con- 
form to the grouping of insurance forms, and to this 
fact as well as the practical arrangement of the work 
much of the success of the company is attributable. 
The company maintains a well appointed suite of offices 
at 102 Colman court, Seattle. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Shingles Routed Across the Isthmus—Steamers Taking 
On Big Cargoes of Lumber—Rail Business Light— 
Curtailment of Output. 

TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 7.—An unusual shipment of 
shingles was made this week and, as far as known, it is 
the first ever so routed from Tacoma. Eight times the 
shingles are handled before finally reaching their desti- 
nation. They are put aboard cars at Grays harbor, 
brought to this city by rail and are unloaded and 
reloaded aboard steamers. From this point they go to 
Salina Cruz and are transferred to cars of the Tehuante- 
pec National railway and hauled across the Isthmus to 
the Atlantic coast, unloaded from the cars to steamers, 
and taken to New York, there to be unloaded again. The 
total shipment is thirty-four cars being sent by the 
Couts Shingle Company, of Hoquiam, to the Thomas E. 
Cole Lumber Company at New York. They are kiln 
dried, high grade shingles. A consignment of 6,582 
bundles of the thirty-four cars arrived this week and 
was put aboard the American-Hawaiian line steamship 
Alaskan and the remainder of the lot will go by the 


-next liner. If the Alaskan makes its scheduled con- 


nections the shingles will reach New York in thirty days. 
and the freight is said to be one-fourth lower than if 
the shingles were sent across country by railroad and 
will arrive almost. in as good time. The Alaskan also 
carried 24,000 feet of lumber and seven carloads of cross 
arms. 

The Nelson-Johanson Mill Company’s plant, across 
the bay, has been idle since going into the hands of a 
receiver a few weeks ago. The company’s assets ex- 
ceeded its liabilities. Ole Granrud, second vice president 
of the Scandinavian-American bank, was this week ap- 
pointed by the federal court as trustee for the defunct 
company, with bond fixed at $20,000. 

The North End Lumber Company is erecting a bunk 
house to cost $1,000 at its plant near the smelter, to take 
the place of shacks the men have occupied. 

The British steamer Netherlee is at the Defiance Lum- 
ber Company’s mill taking part of a cargo of 3,500,000 
feet for Sydney for the American Trading Company, 
the balance to be furnished by the Danaher Lumber 


. Company and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 


The Defiance company reports business quiet, but its 
mill is running steadily, most of the output going cargo. 
Considerable California business-is reported, but with 
the market still quiet and buyers inclined, like the 


The C. H. Foote Lumber Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
We want orders for— 
4-4 No. 1 & 2 COMMON POPLAR 
4-4 No. 1 & 2 COMMON OAK 
DRY STOCK 


Direct shipments from our Yard, Somerset, Ky. 
Good Grades—Well Manufactured. 


Te CENT RALco¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
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The Putnam | SELLING AGENTS 
for 
Redwood 


Lumber Co. 


934-5 Williamson Bldg., Manufacturers 
Cleveland, Ohio. Company. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM 
CHESTNUT HICKORY 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 


THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., =| 
OAK 
ASH 

Naat Swed Sect. > FOF Quick Shipment 








THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt Shipments of 
White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 
709-710 Williamson Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











= 


Locations for 


Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


on the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


and 


‘YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 
There are thousands of acres of timber 


properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 











For full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industrial Commissioner Ilinois Central R. R. 
No. 1 Park Row - CHICAGO 
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BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


— . 
Dimension Stock 
in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


Dry Kiln Capacity: Toledo, Ohio Band Mills: 
100,000 ft. per day Charleston, W.Va. 








SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 


Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 33 z¢ 33 OHIO 











Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 
Pacific Coast Lumber? 


Rush Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


BARNES & MAUK, Zeige. ohic- 


ae BAY CITY, MICH. “2ee 
































We have to offer 


1000,000 ft. 4-4 and thicker Balm. 
200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
500,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
300,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
300,000 ft. 4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and better Basswood. 


Complete assortment of Hemlock for rail shipments. 
2,000,000 ft. of Hemlock at St. Ignace, Mich., for water shipment. 


ROSS & WENTWORTH, Bay City, Mich. 








Richardson Lumber Co. 
Mills and Sales Offices: 
BAY CITY AND ALPENA, MICH. 
We offer the following Dry Stock: 


40 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Birch 

75 M ft. 4-4 Balm 

35 M ft, 8-4 Elm No. 1 Com. & Better 

50 M ft. 4-4 Elm No. 3 Com. & Better 

60 M ft. 1x4 White Pine No. 3 Com, & Better 
400 M ft. 4-4 Hardwood No, 3 


Complete stock of HEMLOCK for Rail Shipment. 


WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 


























OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. -A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





easterners, to hold off and buy as needed only. A fair 
demand is reported from the foreign market with prices 
‘holding up. 

The British steamer Strathdene sailed this week with 
3,628,925 feet of lumber, including 18,750 feet of lath, 
for Australia, for the American Trading Company. Part 
of the cargo came from Grays harbor and includes fir 
and spruce for Fremantle, Geraldtown and Sydney. The 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company this week dis- 
patched the schooner Wilbert L. Smith with 950,000 feet 
of lumber for Callao for W. R. Grace & Co. The vessel 
receives a freight of 40 shillings. The Tacoma Mill 
Company has received the Chilean ship County of Lin- 
lithgow to load 1,800,000 feet at its docks for the vessel’s 
owner, Sociedad Nacional de Buques y Maderas, of Val- 
paraiso. The schooner Eldorado is also taking cargo at 
this company’s docks for South America. 

Cargo mills are looking for a fair volume of offshore 
and domestic trade this fall and winter, but do not 
hope for much in the way of rail business. Regarding 
charter rates for vessels and the cargo market, Charles 
E. Hill, resident manager of the Tacoma Mill Company, 
says: 

Charters are a trifle firmer on account of the wheat ex- 
porting. No change in lumber rates is reported the last 
week or so, but it is more difficult to get vessels than it 
was. Just now both offshore and coastwise demand are 
rather quiet, although inquiry in both lines indicates a 
good outlook. ‘There is nothing doing in rail business and 
probably will not be until next year. We have not reduced 
our output beyond the curtailment we made in 1908. At 
that time we began running at three-fifths capacity. 
Whether we will go below this depends on the market de- 
velopments. 

Forty carloads of steel rails are due to arrive this 
week for the Oregon & Washington railroad (Union 
Pacific) for extension of its tideland terminals east of 
the middle waterways near the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company’s property. The company’s present indus- 
try track area has for some time been taxed with increas- 
ing business. 

Advices from Delagoa bay say that the 6-mast barken- 
tine Everett G. Griggs, the only vessel of its rig in the 
world, named after President Griggs, of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, has been beaten in its race 
to South Africa with the old American ship Abner 
Coburn. Both vessels carried lumber. The Coburn left 
four days after the Griggs had gone and both arrived at 
Delagoa bay the same day, the Coburn making the pas- 
sage in 122 days. 

Loggers in the country tributary to Puget sound and 
allied with the Washington Logging & Brokerage Com- 
pany are not putting more than 25 percent of their 
maximum output into the water, according to officials of 
the company. 

Estimates by reliable lumbermen who have made in- 
vestigations are that the output of Washington and 
Oregon has been curtailed 30 percent, while Idaho has 
gone down 50 percent and Montana 65 percent. Most 
of the shutting down in this locality is among the coun- 
try mills. Those of the city having local trade as well 
as cargo business to help out are feeling the present 
slack market less than the country mills. However, prac- 
tically all of the city mills are running at reduced out- 
put. The local output is materially reduced by the fact 
that two large plants, the E. J. MeNeeley & Co. and the 
Derrickson mill owned by the Onn Lumber & Shingle 
Company, burned within the last few weeks, and the Nel- 
son-Johanson mill is in the hands of a receiver and idle. 

William H. Hanson, vice president and treasurer of 
the Tacoma Mill Company, is in this city on his first visit 
in many months, The greater part of the summer Mr. 
Hanson spent automobiling with his family in Europe, 
visiting various points of interest and enjoying himself 
immensely. He expects to be in Tacoma three or four 
weeks, but says that his visit has no particular signifi- 
cance. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Three Inches of Rain in Twenty-four Hours—Ship- 
pers’ Association Broadens Scope—Threatened 
Break in Shingle Ranks, 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WasH., Oct. 8.—One of the 
worst rain storms in the history of Grays harbor was 
recorded last week. Nearly 3 inches of rain fell in 
twenty-four hours. The heaviest precipitation was from 
5 o’clock Sunday morning until 5 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. The Chehalis, Wynoochie and Satsop rivers are 
raging torrents. The Wynoochie is creeping over its 
banks, having risen 8 feet in less than twenty-four hours. 
Hundieds of logs are coming down the streams and the 
men at the booms are kept busy. 

The Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
committee to confer with Engineer Clapp, of the gov- 
ernment service, as to the best means of securing a 
permanent lightship to be stationed at the mouth of 
Grays harbor. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association is operating 
on a broader scale with a large number of lumbermen 
heretofore not affiliated with the organization as asgso- 
ciate members. Secretary F. D. Becker has sent out an 
announcement of the service the association expects. to 
put. at the disposal of the new members. The associate 
members will be supplied with loose credit books and 
copies of each official inspection of shingles by the Pacific 
coast inspection bureau. Each week Mr. Becker will 
advise members of the association of all complaints of 
a questionable character made by eastern buyers. -The 
legal department will be at the,service of the new mem- 
bers; also the services of the commercial and railroad 
claims departments. In addition: the services of the 
Minnesota Transfer have been, placed at the disposal of 
associate members. . 

Cedar lumber manufacturers have perfected the or- 
ganization of a branch.of the Pacific Coast Lumber 





Manufacturers’ Association: Final plans for the branch 





were presented at the association meeting at Bellingham 
a week ago. The following executive committee was 
selected to have Charge of the branch: W. H. Oliver, 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Company, Ballard; L. G. Horton, 
Northwest Lumber Company, Seattle; George Cooper, 
Hazel Mill Company, Bellingham; J. H. McWilliams, 
MeWilliams & Henry, Everett; George Startup, Wallace 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Startup. A _ sug- 
gestion was made that one of the features to be under- 
taken by the cedar branch be the advertisement of 
shingles and cedar lumber in eastern consuming mar- 
kets. The cedar branch is expected to do much to lift 
the cedar market out of the rut in which it has been for 
some time. 

Reports submitted indicate that curtailment of the 
production has been carried further than had been esti- 
mated. Lumbermen believe that by October 1 produc- 
tion will have been curtailed 60 percent. One of the 
questions much discussed was the threatened break in the 
ranks of the Washington Shingle Grading Association. 
At a recent meeting 102 Whatcom and Skagit county 
shingle manufacturers threatened to leave the association 
as a result of complaints that certain Snohomish shingle 
men have been permitted to use the purple stamp not- 
withstanding that their shingles were not up to asso- 
ciation requirements. The northern shingle men took 
the position that, as the purple stamp was the principal 
asset. of the association membership, any violation of 
the grading rules which would tend to discredit the shin- 
gles so branded should not be countenanced. 

In order to obviate complaints from eastern buyers 
of red cedar shingles, H. S. Stine, Coast representative 
for Barnes & Mauk, has sent the following instructions 
to salesmen: 

We find an occasional order for extra clears coming to us 
reading 5-2 extra clears or 5-2 clears. The official grading 
rules on extra clears make no mention either directly or in- 
directly as to the thickness of 5 butts of clears either when 
green or when dry. The rules provide that the butts of 
twenty-five courses of extra clears shall not measure less 
than 9% inches when dry. We have no such grade of clears 
as 5-2 extra clears, and it is only courting trouble to make 
any such specifications when selling or writing up an order 
for extra clears. number of very serious contentions 
have come to our notice over this matter, and it is always 


our policy to avoid in every possible way misunderstanding, 
misrepresentation or controversy over technical questions. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Business Continues Quiet and Curtailment of Output 
the Order—Mill Improvements and Changes, Ship- 
ments Etc. 


EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 7.—The expected silver lining 
of the trade cloud is not yet apparent, though one week 
ago manufacturers believed they saw indications of 
return of activity in the trade in forest products. Lum- 
ber, logs and shingles in this section are moving ex- 
— slow, while considerable curtailment is being 

one. 

Fred K. Baker, of Bellingham, accompanied by his 
family, was a visitor a few days this week. Mr. Baker 
stated that while trade is quiet his mill is securing its 
quota of orders. 

George S. Long, of Tacoma, is in this city calling on 
Manager Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company. 

The Salzer Mill Company’s plant continues closed and 
will not resume operation until trade conditions improve. 
— company has numerous changes under way at its 
plant. 

A. H. Cramer & Co., whose mill is located on Camano 
island not far from Everett, has cleaned out its yard, 
selling the surplus to the Blosom-Provine Lumber Com- 
pany, of Seattle. 

The steam schooner Olson § Mahoney cleared this 
week with 4,700 poles shipped by the National Pole 
Company to San Francisco. 

The barkentine Mary Winkleman was a recent clear- 
ance from the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company’s wharf 
with a full cargo of lumber for California. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Production of Lumber to Be Curtailed by Mountain 
Mills—Apparent Slackening Demand—List Prices to 
Be Maintained. 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 8—The falling off in the 
demand for lumber in the Northwest was the principal 
subject of discussion at the meeting of the Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held at Nelson. 
The particular point was in regard to production. It 
was agreed that the output for the balance of the sea- 
son should be curtailed. During the last two months 
the slackening of demand for lumber has been very 
apparent. Mills in the interior have felt it more, per- 
haps, than those on the Coast, since there is a large loca! 
trade in the Coast cities and along the Coast. In the 
Kootenay the mills depend almost entirely on the do 


. mestic business. As a result of the curtailment it is ex 


pected that the output for 1910 will be considerably 
below that of last year. It was decided that there should 
be no weakening ‘in prices, since the cost of production, 
which has been increased by the prevailing high prices 
of the many supplies needed, will make it absolutely 
essential to maintain the wholesale prices: which have 
been in effect since the beginning of the year. In fact, 
it was suggested that if a fair return was to be had 
on investment a higher price was necessary: The tw 
principal factors entering into the cause of presen! 
conditions, apart from a shortage in the wheat crop, 
were discussed. These were the lack of protection a 
corded every other industry, thus making supplies higher ; 
and the same cause which allowed lumber to be dumped 
in the home market by mills south of the boundary. At 
times like these this is a very sore spot with British 
Colambia' millmen, and it was decided that drastic 
action should be taken. 
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Logging: is active in the Squamish River valley, at 
the head of Howe sound. The Squamish Timber Com- 
pany is shipping by rail an average of 60,000 feet of 
logs daily, this being made possible by the transporta- 
tion facilities afforded by the Howe Sound & Pemberton 
railway. The Newport Timber Company shortly will 
install a Shay geared locomotive for use on its logging 
railway. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


No Change for Better Expected Until After Elections 
—Railroad Discontinues Services—Government to 
Build Tracks—Salvage Burned Timber—Trying to 
Produce Eucalyptus. 

CENTRALIA, WaAsH., Oct. 10.—Lumber business is far 
from satisfactory. It is believed that there will be 
no change in this respect until after election. Although 
some business is being offered it is not sufficient to keep 
mills running. The consequence is a cutting of prices. 
Shingles remain about the same and seem to be feeling 
the same sort of stagnation as the lumber business. 

The lumber business as well as all other industries at 
Olympia suffered a severe jolt last week when the train 
service over the Port Townsend Southern was discon- 
tinued. This is a serious interference with passenger 
and express service. 

.F, H. Lamb, well known logger and machine shop 
owner of Hoquiam, has been given the nomination 
for state representative in this district. 

The Department of Agriculture will hold during the 
latter part of the present month an examination for 
assistant forest rangers. It is estimated that there 
will be 400 appointments next year, as great care will 
be exercised for the protection of the timber resources 
of the country. 

The Northern Pacific is arranging to build a track to 
the mills on Chehalis river in the vicinity of Monte- 
sano. This will be of much importance to these mills, 
as it will do away with a great deal of hauling by team. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held its regular monthly meeting in the 
Elks’ Club rooms at Centralia today. The attendance 
was small, due principally to bad weather. The matter 
of the proposed liability or indemnity law was taken 
up, Mr. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber 
Company, being one of the committee preparing to frame 


the law, which will be presented to the members of the 
coming legislature. An appropriation of $150,000 was 
voted to assist in the matter, and it is quite likely that 


headquarters will be opened in Olympia at an early date, 
so members canbe on the ground and look after the mat- 
ter in a proper manner. Secretary Porter, of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, spoke a few words there 
were retailers. He had no fault to find with members 
of this association, but was giving a talk as a general 
matter of information, as he had found that this was 
the practice among some mill men, 


INLAND EMPIRE 














IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Annual Election of Lumbermen’s Club Deferred—To 
Indorse Legislation to Protect Forests from Fire— 
Jamage by Forest Fires Underestimated, 


“ANE, WasH., Oct. 8.—The Spokane Lumbermen’s 
met this week but owing to the small attendance 
‘er of the annual election of officers was deferred 
vext meeting. The club has had a most success- 
ful year and the luncheons held twice each month in 
the assembly room of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce have been well attended. An average of forty 
at each meeting has been maintained through the year 
«ven when the sessions were held every week during the 
*r months. The club is one of the strongest of its 
‘ on the Coast. George W. Hoag, retiring president, 
y he reélected to the office if he will accept. 
M. Fox, who owns a small mill three miles south- 
| of Winchester, Ida., will market his output from 
‘sot point, Teams are hauling lumber from the ‘mill 
nu it is believed that 250,000 feet will be shipped. The 

* mill has started operations, being the only mill to 
‘ake a fall cut. The small mills in the Craig mountain 
‘ustrict will eft about 15,000,000 feet of lumber this 
ear, but this marks their passage, as the stumpage is 

ow practically owned or controlled by the Craig Moun- 
‘ain Lumber Company. 

The Dominion Sawmills & Timber Company, Limited, 
has aequired the property of the Hood Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, consisting of 300,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber, a saw mill and railroad and other accessories, the 
price paid being $450,000. The property is in the 
Revelstoke district in British Columbia. J. K. McCor- 
nack, of Spokane, who has become identified with 
a String of country banks in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho, formerly’ was financial director of 
the company and at one tim® succeeded in floating a 
bond issue of $180,000. The.,English corporation will 
operate the mill and dispose of its output in western 
Canada. It is understood that several improvements 
will be made at the plant. 

Platforms adopted at the conventions of the republican 
and demoeratie parties of Nez Perce county, at Lewis- 
ton, Ida., and filed September 30, indorse legislative 
action in.an effort to protect the burned-over timber 
in the district along the north fork of the Clearwater 
river. The legislative candidates of both parties are 
pledged to support a bill to be introduced at the next 
Session of the legislature to remove restrictions prevent- 
ing dams being placed in the north fork. The purpose 


of the measure is to provide for the construction of 
dams so that settlers may cut their timber and deliver 
it to the reservoirs, thus created, and save 90 percent of 
the losses sustained in recent forest fires. Lumber con- 
cerns operating in the district are in favor of the plan. 

F. J. Davies, general manager of the Rutledge Timber 
Company, of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., said on returning from 
an extended tour in the Big Creek forest section, re- 
cently devastated by fire, that the most damage was 
done on the east and middle forks of Big creek, where 
the timber presents a black appearance. Mr. Davies is 
of the opinion that the fires covered more ground than 
was at first reported. 

Many lumbermen of the Inland Empire attended the 
seventeenth annual Interstate Fair and the fifth annual 
Dry Farm Congress, which have been in session this week. 
E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Lumber Com- 
pany, was grand marshal of the big parade and ex- 
hibited his horse at the horseshow. The horse secured 
a championship and other prizes. Some of the mill 
teams of the McGoldrick Lumber Company secured prizes 
in the workhorse parade on Monday, which was one of 
the finest pageants of the kind ever held in the Inland 
Empire, 225 teams taking part. J. P. McGoldrick se- 
cured several prizes in the horse show, where he exhibited 
for the first time. The Washington Mill Company and 
other lumber concerns had exhibits in the Manufac- 
turers’ building and local lumbermen took an important 
part in the week’s doings. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


Orders Coming in More Freely—Smaller Mills Operat- 
jd alias a Mills Unable to Accumulate 
ocks, 


Sanppoint, Ipa., Oct..10.—Although the lumber busi- 
ness has been somewhat quiet for several weeks a gen- 
eral stir seems to have been created and orders for the 
various products are coming in in good shape. The 
Humbird and Dover Lumber companies report business 
picking up. The smaller mills are nearly all turning 
out lumber to their fullest capacity. Shingle mills are 
working ten hours and are unable to get stock ahead. 

The Riverside Shingle Company, this city, and the 
Ideal Shingle Company, Colburn, have difficulty in get- 
ting bolts to keep their mills in operation. Demand 
for the finished product is excellent but the price is low. 
Large quantities of bolts ready to load on cars were 
destroyed by forest fires and as a consequence the new 
output is heavy to ship as it is not allowed to remain 
in the sheds long enough to dry out. ; 

C. D. Bennett, president of the Riverside Shingle Com- 
pany, this city, and a heavy stockholder of the Ideal 
Shingle Company, Colburn, was at the Spokane Interstate 
Fair two days last week. 

T. J. Humbird, general manager of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Company, this city, returned to his home in Spokane 
after making a business trip to Sandpoint. 

D. H. Hornby, president of the Dover Lumber Com- 
pany, Dover, and George W. Myers, manager of that 
concern, with their wives, were at Spokane two days in 
attendance at the fair. Mr. Hornby is building a hand- 
some residence at Dover. 

John Ellersick, president of the Riverside Lumber 
Company, at Riverside, spent a few days in Spokane last 
week on business. The mill has been closed the last 
few days owing to a scarcity of logs. 

E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Company, with Mrs. 
Chapin, spent two days at the Spokane fair. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Trade Not Expected to Improve During Remainder of 
Year—Outlook for Spring Business in Eastern Mon- 
tana Exceptiohally Good. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Qet. 10.—Market conditions are as 
good if not better thay, were reported last week. Manu- 
facturers of thi ey do not expect a brisk trade 
during the remafndtr d the year. Manufacturers who 
have visited the western part of Montana state that 
the outlook for a good spring market in that section 
is exceptionally good. Fall grain is looking exception- 
ally good. Prices hold firm and there has been but very 
little disposition on the part of the manufacturers to 
slaughter prices in order to make sales, they knowing 
that the quiet market is only temporary and that stocks 
are well balanced and in good shipping condition. 

Logging operations have advanced as rapidly. 

W. E. Wells, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, made a business trip to points in western 
Washington last week. Mr. Wells states that the com- 
pany will operate the day shift of its Somers plant as 
long as the weather will permit. Fully 60 percent of the 
output will be manufactured into ties for the Great 
Northern. 

C. W. Johnson, manager of the Boorman Mercantile 
Company, Brady, is enjoying a short vacation. Mr. 
Johnson stated that the outlook for a good year all 
through eastern Montana was never better. 

A. G. Naundorff, secretary and treasurer of the 
Eureka Lumber Company, is visiting the trade in eastern 
Montana and' Dakota. The Eureka company is operating 
its mill on a day and night shift. 

W. F. Jéllison, of the Jellison Lumber Company, 
returned last week from a business trip to the Dakotas 
and eastern Montana. He reported that business was 
quiet, but that the outlook was encouraging. 

Charles. Juneberg, state forester, with headquarters 
at Helena, is in this district this week.. Mr. Juneberg 
is outlining the work of getting a reliable estimate of 
the damage done by fires to timber holdings of the 
state in the Stillwater district and on the north fork 
of the Flathead river, with a view of holding a public 
sale in November. 
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Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M “ 6-4 No.3 Beech 
100M “ 8-4 No.3 Maple 
50M “ 4-4 No.3 Birch 
100M “ 4-4 No.3 Basswood 
3000 M “ Hemock 














Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 

















Look at These Items 


40,000 ft. 6/4 maple step. plank. 
100,000 ‘ft. 6/4 No. 1 common and better maple. 
100,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 common and better maple. 


200,000 ft. 4/4 No. 3 common maple. 

200,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 common beech and maple. 
150,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better beech. 
250,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 common beech. , 
100,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 common and better birch. 
75,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better birch. 
10,000 ft. 6/4 No. 1 common and better birch. 
30,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 common and better birch. 
150,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better basswood. 
20,000 ft. 6/4 No. 1 common and better basswood. 
35,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 common and better elm. 
10,000 ft. 12/4 No. 1 common and better elm. 
500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. , 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 2izuieni 




















We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


~s) without unnecessary delay as we own and & 


operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 














E. B. Foss & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 


























_$) Prices on Request & 
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(WISCONSIN. “Wag| 


You Can 
Please Your 
Customer 


everytime if you order your : 
stock of lumber from us. Let us send you an 
order of our 


Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood 


We do our own manufacturing and always have 
a good assortment on hand, Inquiries given 
prompt attention. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
Chicago Office, 406 N. Y. Life Building. 





























































































$ Hemlock, Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


, 2x4" and wider No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff 
2x6” and wider Select Hemlock . 

2” No. 3 Hemlock Boards 

No. 4 and No. 5 White Pine Boards 

F 2" Rock Elm Bridge Plank 

F 4” and wider No. 2 and No. 3 Com. Basswood 

Ash, Soft Maple, Soft Elm and Red Oak 1in. mill run. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 
P North Portage St. . Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


Marinette, 3: 2: Wisconsin 
Oo 08 
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LUM BER 
_ Chippewa © 
Lumber& BoomCo, 
- ChippewaFallsWis. 
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Long Fir Timbers| 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN _ Long Distance 
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NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Heavy Precipitation Retards Logging Operations— 
River Mills Enabled to Get Down Barked Logs— 
Business Conditions Satisfactory. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 11.—Rainfall in this territory 
during the last few days has been heavier than for any 
similar period in several months. Over a considerable 
portion of eastern Arkansas, western Tennessee and 
northern Mississippi the precipitation ranged from 1 
to 8 inches. As a consequence logging operations have 
been retarded though it is expected that this condition 
will be only temporary. The river plants will benefit 
by this development. The rainfall occurred in the upper 
valleys of the Mississippi, Ohio, Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers and this means that there will be a stage 
of water sufficient to enable these mills to bring down 
their timber, which has been on the banks so long. It 
has been impossible for the owners of this timber to 
get it out but it is expected that it will be moved to 
Memphis and other points at an early date and that 
the river mills which have been unable to operate will 
begin doing so. 

Business conditions continue satisfactory. Bank clear- 
ings in Memphis are running heavily in excess of last 
year and the gain at Birmingham exceeded by $500,000 
clearings for the same period last year. Little Rock 
also shows a large gain as compared with last year 
and it is notable that building operations are in excess 
of those of last season at this date. Money is tight com- 
paratively and collections are poor but most of the lum- 
bermen find it possible to finance their operations with- 
out difficulty and there is no pressure on the part of any 
of them to dispose of lumber at a sacrifice in order 
to raise funds. The bill of lading question, so far as it 
affects domestic shipments of cotton, has been settled 
by the action of the railroads in withdrawing their re- 
strictions regarding loading and sealing in cars before 
these bills were issued. e 

Shipments of hardwood lumber are on a moderate 
seale. It is complained that there is not as much busi- 
ness as was expected and some of the lumbermen say 
that they are extremely disappointed. However, as a 
general rule, closer inquiry as to what is actually being 
done reveals the fact that there are gains of anywhere 
from 15 to 25 percent in the volume of business as com- 
pared with the corresponding season last year. It is cer- 
tain that business has not returned to the high water 
mark which prevailed before the financial depression of 
1907 but some of the best informed members of the 
trade say that there is a gradual improvement and that, 
while the situation is not as good as it was in 1907, it is 
a great deal better than at any other time since that 
year. 

The car situation is becoming a little more acute in this 
territory and more strained relations between supply and 
demand are practically certain within the next fortnight. 
The railroads are able to furnish all the cars that are 
necessary at Memphis for the prompt shipment of lum- 
ber but there are complaints from some outside points 
where there is no competition. Advices from points in 
southern Mississippi indicate that there is a pronounced 
scarcity of cars and that some of the lumber concerns 
are not receiving more than 25 percent of their needs. 
The fact that this shortage is more pronounced in the 
southern half of the Memphis territory grows out of the 
lateness of the crop in the northern half. However, 
cotton is beginning to move freely and the climax of the 
movement will be seen within five to six weeks. During 
this time it will require an unusual percentage of rolling 
stock. Shippers of other commodities, including lumber, 
are likely to suffer. 

Mayor E. H. Crump has appointed the following dele- 
gates to the Deep Waterways Convention to be held in 
St. Louis, Mo., November 25-26, as representatives of 
Memphis: W. R. Barksdale, Robert E. Lee, C. K. Smith, 
Perey Galbreath, C. C. Hanson, M. E. Carter, Bolton 
Smith, R. A. Parker, jr., D. H. White, J. M. Goff, Walter 
Goodman, Duke C. Bowers, Jacob Marks, W. P. Battle, 
R. M. McLean, William Bergschicker, H. J. Livingstone, 
Joseph W. Shepherd, Jchn W. Bailey, John G. Jones, 
Walker L. Wellford, 8S. M. Neely, Joseph H. Stewart, 
John R. Pepper, Ike Myers, R. A. Speed, I. Samelson, 
Charlés S. Eberhardt, Capt. R. R. Agnew, William M. 
Ball, Thomas B. King, Dudley 8S. Weaver, L. M. Strat- 
ton, Leon Sternberger, Albert W. Biggs, Irwin McD. 
Massey and H. J. Duttlinger. Before this meeting is 
held it is expected that the Business Men’s Club, the 
Lumbermen’s Club, the Memphis Cotton Exchange and 
the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange will appoint regularly 
accredited delegates. Memphis is a stronghold of the deep 
waterways movement and has a number of enthusiasts on 
the subject. 

The new hardwood mill at Huttig, Ark., constructed by 
the Wisconsin Lumber Company, of Chicago, which has 
a capacity of 100,000 feet daily, has begun operations. It 
is turning out lumber, car and wagon stock, and dimen- 
sion material of all kinds. The plant gives employment 
to about 100 persons. The mill is strictly up to date 
in every respect and is one of the largest in that part 
of Arkansas, being 66x260 feet. The boiler and engine 
rooms are practically fire proof and are equipped with 
the latest machinery. This company owns a large tract 
of timber land in Union county and this mill has been 
built with a view to developing this on a large scale. 

James 8. Warren, J. H. Doughty and J. T. Willing- 
ham, who went to Grand Rapids lately, for the bureau 
of publicity and development, have returned, They 
report that they met with a great deal of encourage- 





ment on their trip and that they are practically certain 
that good results will follow their visit. This is a part 
ofthe work that is being done by the bureau of pub- 
licity and development under the auspices of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club. Mr. Warren is manager of this 
bureau. 

John Penrod, former president of the Penrod Walnut 
& Veneer Company, Kansas City, has spent some time in 
Memphis. He has extensive interests in this city, among 
some of the hardwood plants, and makes frequent visits 
to this city. He was one of the enthusiasts at the 
Country Club last Saturday, playing a game with E. T. 
Bennett, who had little difficulty in getting away with 
the small end of the score. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Consumers Buying for Immediate Needs—Local De- 
mand Holds Up—Furniture Factories Neglecting 
Lower Grades—Oak the Leader. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 11.—Inquiries among the 
lumbermen fail to reveal any real change in the situa 
tion locally. The chief trouble continues to be the dis- 
position on the part of the consuming factories, the 
retail dealers and the railroads to buy only such stock as 
is required for immediate use. There is no lack of cur- 
rent business and the manufacturers are all busy, but 
their orders come with a rush stipulation, showing that 
the buyers need the stuff. 

High grade oak leads in local demand. The furniture 
factories, however, are said to be neglecting the lower 
grades. There seems to be a scarcity of maple on some 
markets and birch and chestnut are none too plentiful. 
Mahogany is Still the most popular among the cabinet 
woods. Demand for wide poplar has improved, but this 
wood has not regained its former briskness of movement. 

The executive board of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club has chosen the following officers to serve until the 
next annual election: President, A. B. Ransom, of J. B. 
Ransom & Co.; vice president, C. M. Morford, of the 
Morford Lumber Company; secretary, 8. Cecil Ewing. 
The officers who resigned were President John Love, 
who is in New York for a time; A. H. Card, vice presi- 
dent, who has removed to Cincinnati, and Secretary 
Frank G. Fetzer, who has gone to Memphis. The resigna- 
tions of the retiring officers were accepted with regret 
because conditions necessitated this course. M. F. 
Greene having resigned as chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee, Col. F. M. Hamilton was elected to fill 
this vacancy. The executive board is now composed of 
A. B. Ransom, C. M. Morford, W. J. Cude, 8. C. Ewing, 
Hamilton Love, Henderson Baker, W. J. Wallace and 
J. H. Baird. C. E. Hunt, of Hunt, Washington & 
Smith, was elected to the board on account of the vacancy 
caused by the election of Mr. Ransom as president. The 
next meeting will be held October 24. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Love will spend the winter in 
New York, where their children are attending school. 
Mr. Love will make frequent business trips to Nashville. 

Robert J. Howard, jr., and Richard Douglas, jr., two 
popular Nashville boys, who established a lumber business 
at Jackson eighteen months ago, have prospered. The 
business has grown to such an extent that they have 
removed their headquarters to Nashville, with offices in 
the Stahlman building. 





FROM THE VOLUNTEER STATE. 


Outlook for Spring Business Good—To Begin Opera- 
tions on Newly Bought Timber Tract—Walkover in 
Congressional Primary Fight. 

JOHNSON City, TENN., Oct. 10.—M. W. Dickey, presi 
dent of the Dickey Lumber Company, manufacture: 
of white pine and hardwood, has returned from « 
visit to his old home in Brookville, Pa. Mr. Dicke) 
says the outlook is good for business in the spring. 

The Whiting Lumber Company, who recently boug! 
the Taylor tract of timber, near this city, is about ‘ 
begin operations. 

The Harris Manufacturing: Company is always bus 
It makes finest of flooring. 

W. L. Clark, of The American Cigar Box Compan), 
reports an improvement in trade. . 

Sam R. Sells, of The Sells Lumber & Manufacturi'4 
Company, of this city, had a walkover in the congres 
sional primary. The nomination is equivalent to °." 
election. 

James A. Martin is operating on the Murphey brat!) 
of the Southern railway. 

E. D. Galloway, president of the Galloway-Pease Com 
pany, has just returned from a business trip to the East. 
Mr. Galloway says that he found the demand good ‘or 
the higher grades of lumber and poor for the low grates. 
He thinks the fall movement will be fair. 

Johnson City is fast becoming a center for hardwow''s. 
There are over 200 mills on the Cawlina, Clinchfiel:! « 
Ohio railway, headquarters of a great many of which “re 
in Johnson City. All the mills are running full time. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Demand Apparently Improving—Oak Moving Well— 
Revival in Call for High Grade Poplar—Factories 
Buying for Immediate Needs. 

AsHLAND, Ky., Oct. 12.—There seems to be & good 
demand for all grades. The high grades in poplar aré 
gradually reviving, due, doubtless, to the renewed activity 
in the automobile business. All grades of oak seem to 
be moving well, especially heavy oak timbers. 
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Factories are not buying heavily, but are waiting to 
see the results of the fall elections. Unquestionably it is 
the unsettled state of political affairs that is responsible 
for this feeling of uncertainty. Collections have 
improved. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co. are doing a fair amount of 
business. Their river supply of timber will be exhausted 
this week, after which the mill will close until the timber 
which recently was bought in Breathitt county is ready 
for delivery. The logs will be shipped in by rail. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company reports collec- 
tions greatly improved the last week, although they could 
be better. B. F. Vansant, traveling representative for 
this company, is entertaining a lusty young lumberman 
at his home in Morehead. The youngster arrived last 
week, 

Frederick Pischel, Salt Lick, well known in lumber 
vireles, was a Sunday visitor. 

T. N. Fannin, president of the Huntsville Lumber 
Company and of the Keyes-Fannin Lumber Company, 
Herndon, W. Va., reports business satisfactory at both 
plants. Demand for all grades is good and collections 
have improved the last two weeks. 

The Wright-Kitchen Lumber Company reports a good 
demand for 14-inch poplar, firsts and seconds, with 
railroad timbers and switch ties moving out rapidly. 
Collections have improved at least 50 percent within 
thirty days and prices remain firm. A good supply of 
timber is on hand. Giles Wright thinks business this 
winter will be exceedingly active. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company reports business 
picking up, with an unusually heavy demand for No. 2 
common. Collections are good. 

The Whistler & Searcy Lumber Company state busi- 
ness is quiet owing to the closing down of the Ironton 
and Farmers mills on account of lack of timber. Lum- 
ber on hand is moving out fairly well, especially export 
stock. 

The Night Lumber Company says business is quiet. 
A few special orders have been taken for immediate 
shipment. 

The Ironton Lumber Company’s mill is still operating. 
Its timber supply will enable it to run until Christmas, 
at least. Its eut averages about one-third oak and two- 
thirds poplar, and no trouble is experienced in selling 
high grades, but the low grades are moving out slowly. 

The Standard Planing Mill Company reports a better 
trade than for several wooks. Several good contracts have 
been secured. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Portable Saw Mill Disappearing—Method of Buying 
Logs Cause for Criticism—Lumbermen Asked to 
Support Traffic Bureau. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 11.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club will close two years of its history with the end of 
this month, and on the first Tuesday in November officers 
will be elected for the next twelve months. The last 
year is regarded as having been unusually successful, the 
entertainment of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
‘ation last June having been one of the big features. 
"he probabilities are that A. E. Norman, of the Norman 
‘umber Company, who has been president of the organi- 

‘tion since it came into existence, will be reélected, 

ugh Edward Shippen, of the Louisville Point Lum- 

“ompany, who was one of the organizers of the club, 

. utioned for the presidency, and in case Mr. Norman 

lors not eare to stand again Mr. Shippen probably will 

sen. 

crding to log buyers throughout the state, the port- 

w mill is rapidly disappearing. In former days 

the peripatetic sawmill man was a regular feature of the 

business, buying logs here and there, sawing the lumber 
on the ground, and then selling. 

_tecent visitor in the local market was Olin White, 

“ister & Underwood, of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. White 

cated that a better feeling prevails in the eastern 

kets and that lumbermen there are getting ready to 

se their stocks, which have been allowed to get low. 

M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, is out of town 

‘' two weeks. He will visit Boston and New York 

‘tle away, and intends to reach Philadelphia next Mon- 

‘ in time for the opening of the world’s series. He 

bly will accompany the two nines to Chicago to see 

‘ntinuation of the battle there. 

M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Com- 

. has returned from a long trip through the East. 

reported that while buying was not being done 
seavily, the situation appears to be improved. 

lhe Anderson Veneer & Sawmill Company is being 
operated in conjunction with the Kentucky Hardwood 
Flooring Company and: the Louisville Planing Mill, all 
of (Which W. V. Shepardson is manager. O. Anderson 
. the principal owner of the veneer and saw mill, which 
1as been running only a short time. Mr. Shepardson said 
that many oak logs are being bought and that the mill 
is turning out quarter-sawed oak veneers exclusively. 

Lumbermen have been asked by the Commercial Club 
to indicate whether they will support the traffic bureau 
which the club proposes to organize. As soon as the 
replies from all shippers are in the club will announce 
‘ efinitely its intentions. 

4 Referring to logs, some buyers in this territory are of 

‘© opinion that a mistake is made in paying 50 percent 
of the purchase price as soon as the logs are branded, 
without waiting for them to be loaded. Others, however 
although admitting that the problem is a difficult one 
and that a completely satisfactory solution has never been 
i apnocen assert that experience proves that this is the 
only way to insure prompt shipment, and that unless such 
an initial payment is made the log man will not sell. 

Irregular quotations prevail on Pome according to saw- 


mill men in Kentucky, the log man being in a position 
where he can wait and sell to the highest bidder. One 
effect of this has been to boost the price of red oak 
logs until they cost almost as much as white oak. This 
is entirely out of line, considering prices on the manu- 
factured lumber, and something should be done, it is 
urged, to have a definite market price quoted. 

wo live tigers are coming over the ocean from Axim, 
Africa, where they were secured by the manager of the 
branch of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, the mahog- 
any concern. They are only youngsters, but even at that 
the Mengel office force is in doubt as to whether the 
tigers are the proper things as mascots and office pets. 

The steamer Kyleakin is unloading a cargo of mahog 
any logs at Pensacola. They are from Belize, British 
Honduras, and will be shipped by rail to the South 
Louisville mill of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company. 

The Ohio Valley Tie Company, which recently in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000, will effect reor- 
ganization this week. C. P. Bush is general manager. 

An important meeting of beer stave manufacturers 
will be held in Louisville October 17. It will be the 
annual meeting of the organization, and the chief ques- 
tion that will be considered is the guaranteed width of 
staves, the coopers asking that the guaranteed width be 
increased from 4144 to 4% inches. It is not probable that 
this will be done, however. 

Lumbermen attended the annual outing of the Trans- 
portation Club, held at the Audubon Club room last 
Saturday. D. C. Harris, of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Com- 
pany, is a member of the entertainment committee. 

The Alfred Struck Company is using electric power 
exclusively in its planing mill and has installed individual 
motors. 

The Louisville Horse Show is on this week and lumber- 
men are among the people prominent in the attendant 
throngs. W. A. McLean, president of the Wood Mosaic 
Flooring Company, and C. C. Mengel, of the Menge) 
Box Company, have taken boxes for the week. 

The O. C. Flynn Lumber Company, of Campton, has 
announced plans for the construction of a railroad to 
its timber holdings in Powell county, these amounting 
to 2,640 acres. The company will build from Lombard, 
which is on the Louisville & Nashville. The branch will 
be a broad gage line. 

S. P. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, is in 
New York. He will be gone for two weeks and expects 
to witness the clash between the Highlanders and the 
Giants. 

W. E. Farley, of the Kaw Lumber Company, of Iol- 
lands, Ala., was in this city last week. He called on 
the retail trade. . 

Among the Kentucky delegates to the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, at Atlanta, Ga., October 7, were 
John B. Atkinson, a timber expert of Earlington, and 
C. C. Mengel, of Louisville. 


Regarding the report of an extension from Dante, | 


Va., to Elkhorn City,, Ky., the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio railway announces that a survey is being made for 
the purpose of determining the cheapest and best route, 
but that the company has no plans for immediate con- 
struction. 

Plans are being drawn for the construction of an 
office building and display room for the Mengel Box 
Company. The structure will cost $4,500. 

Although the whisky season is not starting as early 
as had been expected, the tight cooperage plants in this 
city are busy, oil barrels forming the bulk of their 
output. Prices on this line are higher. ‘There is some 
question as to the stave supply, but it is generally 
believed that the increased production which has been 
provided for will take care of the enlarged business 
which is expected this fall and winter. 

Local box factories are running to capacity, the fall 
having brought activity in many lines, including packers, 
medicine manufacturers, whisky bottlers and candy manu- 
facturers. The canning trade has been a disappoint- 
ment, however, a failure of the Indiana tomato crop 
reducing the demand and causing a slump in prices on 
canning cases of nearly 10 percent. 

Demand for veneers shows steady improvement, but 
prices on some lines are unsatisfactory. Rotary stock is 
in good condition, but there has been a slump in quar- 
tered oak. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Belief Expressed That Prices Will Be Forced Up— 
Mills Running Full Time—Spruce for Flying 
Machines. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 12.—Prices for practically 
all grades of lumber are firm and the demand is strong. 
Dealers assert the belief that prices will be forced up 
through the demand for common or better grades. Mills 
continue to run full time and if cars are available the 
lumber is carried from the yards as soon as it is dry 
enough for shipment. Nearly all the dealers in this sec- 
tion declare they could sell more oak, chestnut and other 
better grades for immediate shipment, if they had the 
Jumber. 

A. D. Williams, interested in lumbering operations in 
the Pocahontas and Greenbrier sections; said while in 
this city Tuesday that prices were better than they had 
been for a long time and that the demand was greater in 
those sections than the mills were able to handle. He 
believed prices would be much higher in a short time. 

Wilbur Wright, the famous aviator, spent several days 
in Pocahontas and Greenbrier counties visiting lumber 
-eamps to inspect the spruce his company is buying and 
has been using for some time in the construction of the 
Wright flying machines. These machines are built from 
spruce lumber from Pocahontas county, and the West 





Virginia Pulp & Paper Company has the contract to 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and cut 
lengths for special jobs and 
can guarantee prompt ship- 
ments and satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 














Our stocks of Hemlock are com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and 
we can make shipments with- 
out delay. Send us your inquir- 
ies and let us quote you prices. 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER COMPARY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


White Pine sols, Window F 


Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
LUMBER be ag oe" mshi and 
| , Dimension, Shingles. 
“ Pacific C d South 
t 
FOREST Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 
PRODUCTS) ss Fring. wis Fn 
New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 
Cable Address, Mershette. ABC, Telecode and Western Union Codes 




















TO THE TRADE: 
We Want To Move: 


20 M ft 5-4 No. 2 Shop 70 M ft 6-4 No. 3 Common 
100 M ft 5-4 No. 3 Shop 100 M ft 1 x 4” and wdr., 6’ 
40 M ft 5-4 No. 2 Common and up No. 5 Boards 
100 M ft 5-4 No. 3 Common 80 M ft 1x 3” and wider, 
30 M ft 6-4 No. 2 Common 35” and shorter, Hard- 
40 M ft 6-4x12” No. 2Com. wood Trimmings 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 








AMERICAN LUMSERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages 
Send for information to 








| AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 








We Open the Way 


To a grow:ng, steady patronage the 
day we ship your first order. We 
have the key to your success in our 


stock of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood, Montana and 
Western Pine, Idaho and California 
Sugar and White Pine, Factory 
Lumber. 








W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 














Long and Selected 


FIR TIMBERS 


On SHORT Notice; also 


GENERAL YARI) STOCK 
Prompt Shipments a Specialty 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Kent, Washington 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 


= 
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Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector. who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiffcovers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The CLIMAX 
has 110 pages and when closed is 44x’ in. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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furnish all the lumber used in the construction of these 
machines. Primarily, the visit of Mr. Wright was to 
see the lumber as it is cut, where it comes from, and the 
handling of it until it is shipped to the builders of the 
flying machines. Thus far all the spruce used by the 
Wrights has come from the Cheat mountain section and 
they express the utmost satisfaction with it. 

A committee of the State Board of Trade met at the 
capitol Tuesday and held a conference with Governor 
Glasscock to discuss the development and protection of 
the state’s resources, with a view to recommend to the 
next legislature certain legislation tending to the preser- 
vation and protection of the forests, coal beds ete., from 
damage by drilling for oil and gas, and providing better 
safeguards against forest fires and cleaning up the 
refuse and waste that heretofore have been left follow- 
ing the cutting of desirable timber. The subject was 
discussed freely by the committee, of- which Dr. I. C. 
White, the state geologist, is chairman, and at a sub- 
sequent meeting a bill will be drafted with the assistance 
of the attorney general and presented to the legislature 
during the coming winter. 

Some of the larger lumber companies already have 
put into force some of the ideas the committee brought 
out at its meeting. The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company is having the lands of the Campbell Lumber 
Company in Pocahontas county cleared. All the refuse 
and waste is rapidly being taken from these lands, 
loaded on cars and shipped to Staunton, Va., where the 
pulp mills of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
are situated. The work is being done by contract and 
the Campbell Lumber Company already has received 
several large sized checks for this waste and refuse. 

It is evident that in order to make the clearing of the 
land profitable, however, a pulp mill ought to be situated 
somewhere in the Greenbrier valley, as the mill at Staun- 
ton, according to lumbermen, is not able to handle the 
great quantity of hemlock made available through a 
general cleaning of the lands that already have been 
gone over and the desirable timber cut and shipped. 

Local dealers are confronted with a great demand for 
poplar for export trade. Common and better grades are 
most desired and a number of deals have been closed, 
but in most instances the dealers have been compelled to 
turn down the orders. 

C. W. Decker, of Fleck & Dunwoody, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was in this section during the week looking for 
chestnut and oak of the better grades, but was unable to 
secure but little of the kind wanted. 

Accountants are still working on the books of John 
Blessing with a view of learning his exact liabilities and 
assets. Mr. Blessing believes he will be able to meet 
all his liabilities dollar for dollar. 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Optimistic Feeling Prevails—Plenty of Orders at the 
Mills—Traffic Manager Resigns—Poplar, Oak and 
Chestnut in Call. 

Huntineton, W. VA., Oct. 11—A considerable volume 
of hardwood lumber is moving from this section, and, 
owing to the large number of orders booked by the 
mills, an optimistic feeling prevails. 

C. E. Wilson, who for the last four years has been 
traffic manager and bookkeeper for the Licking River 
Lumber Company, has discontinued his connection with 
that concern and has returned to South Bend, Ind. H. T. 
Diehl, who for six years has been teller in the First 
National bank, of Huntington, has succeeded Mr. Wilson. 

Sliger Bros.’ large saw mill is running regularly. They 
report sufficient logs to supply them for about thirty 
days. This company manufactures hemlock principally. 

The Rock Castle Lumber Company is operating its 
large plant at Rock Castle, Ky., regularly and is produc- 
ing a large quantity of oak and poplar lumber. This 
company operates its own railroad from its mills at 
Rock Castle eighteen miles to Meeks Station, Ky. 

C. A. Miller, of the J. W. Johnson Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extended northern trip in the 
interests of his company. He reports the receipt of a 
large number of orders for poplar, oak and chestnut. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Company has bought a 15-ton 
locomotive for use at its large timber and sawmill opera- 
tion in the western part of this state. This company 
reports shipping business good. 

The Skinner Bending Company, a newly acquired in- 
dustry, which is moving from Toledo, Ohio, is rushing 
its new plant to completion, and expects in a few weeks 
to be operating its new plant to full capacity. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Decided Improvement in Lumber Conditions—Interior 
Mills Running Full Time—Cypress in Good Demand 
—Building Boom Still On. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Oct. 11—Lumber conditions 
from all points of view along the Ohio valley and the 
western portion of West Virginia show a decided im- 
provement and advances have been noted in many dif- 
ferent grades. JRetailers and wholesalers report con- 
ditions improving with a steady demand for the better 
grades and all believe that the fall will be a busysone. 

Reports from the interior of the state are to the 
effect that the mills are all running and many of them 
overtime; orders are coming to them freely and in many 
mstances they have been asked to put a price on their 
entire output. This is a wholesome indication and shows 
the ‘trend of the business in lumber. 

Specialists in cypress and hardwoods report plenty of 
orders. The dealers who depend on the Ohio and Little 
Kanawha rivers for shipping facilities are rafting their 


timber and ties at headwater and getting ready for the 
first fall rise, which usually occurs in the latter part of 
November, All during the summer season the camps 
have been busy and indications are that this fall will 
see the biggest shipments of any season for many years. 

This city is still enjoying the building boom which 
started in the early spring and continued through the 
summer. Among the largest plants that have been 
erected or are under construction are a shoe factory for 
the Graham-Bumgarner Company; the Baldwin Shovel & 
Tool Works, to employ 400 men, removed from Colum- 
bus, Ohio; the Tigner Bottle Factory, employing 150 
men, and extensive government improvements along the 
Ohio and Little Kanawha rivers and many new homes, 
additions and alterations to business blocks. And unless 
there is a decided slump in the next thirty days, this will 
be by far the best year the retailers have had for a 
long time. 

The traveling men for the different concerns, from this 
city and elsewhere, report successful and profitable trips 
in all sections, with conditions brighter than for some 
time. Those returning home this week report the book- 
ing of several large orders and inquiries plentiful. 

W. Justus is home from a several weeks’ tour 
through Virginia and eastern points. 

Edward Ross, with the Fenwick Lumber Company, is 
in the northern part of Ohio this week. 

Lysander Dudley has returned from Atlantic City and 
the East. 

W. W. Watterson, with the Radeker Lumber Company, 
leaves this week for Detroit and other points. 

E. M. Bonner, manager of the Crescent Lumber Com- 
pany, Marietta, Ohio, was in Parkersburg last week on 
business. 





FROM WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Political Conditions Considered Responsible for Quiet- 
ude—Dullness More Pronounced Because of Roseate 
Predictions During Summer. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 11—‘‘Business in all lines of 
the lumber trade will continue dull until after the fall 
elections,’’ said one of the leading dealers in this center 
this week. ‘‘In my business I have reason to say that 
this feeling of apprehension unquestionably is one of the 
most important causes of the present quietude. Of 
course, a dullness in business and a tightness in money 
are to be expected, but this dullness in the lumber trade 
is worse than I had looked for.’’ 

This statement fairly reflects the opinions of prac- 
tically all of the lumber dealers in this city. The dull- 
ness is the more pronounced because during the summer 
it was freely predicted that fall trade would be unusually 
active. That the political situation has a great deal to 
do with the present state of the lumber business, as well 
as of business in general, is considered probable because 
collections are reported to be fair and prices are well 
sustained. But large orders are wanting. Buyers are 
waiting. 

This statement of conditions, however, is more appli- 
cable to yellow pine than to hardwoods. Some falling 
off in the demand for hardwood is reported over last 
week, but in the main the trade is fairly active. The 
Ward Lumber Company and the Williams-McKeithan 
Lumber Company report fair orders for oak with very 
little drop in their regular business. The Akers Lumber 
Company reports no drop in even its yellow pine busi 
ness, but there has been no change for the better in the 
trade as a whole. The Pierce Lumber Company’s loca! 
plant is kept busy, but wholesale lines are not any more 
active than last week. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


Mills Running Steadily—Hardwoods in Good Demand 
—New Hardwood Mill in Operation—Large Log 
Pond Planned. 


Lirrtz Rock, ArK., Oct. 12.—Reports indicate satis 
factory conditions among manufacturers relative to pin 
and hardwood, especially the latter. Mills generally 
are in operation on fuller time than for almost any othe: 
period during the last months, and many of them report 
having all the business they can handle. The movemen' 
of lumber also is reported strong by the railroad trafli 
departments. Locally, there is no complaint, except ® 
times the inability to get all the labor needed. ‘ 

The National Wagonstock Company, of Racine, Wis. 
suffered the loss by fire of its saw mill in this city. |' 
had been operated in connection with the finishing plan‘. 
President Frank Mitchell, of Racine, and George James, 
of Memphis, a heavy stockholder, came to Little Rock 
the first of the week and arranged with the Nowlin Lum- 
ber Company, of Argenta, to do the sawing for the plavt 
temporarily. It is planned to rebuild the mill at once. 

Wagon and carriage manufacturers report a liberal 
business for the season, and particularly the sale of many 
logging outfits, indicating active operations in the cut- 
ting districts. . 

The new hardwood mill of the Wisconsin Lumber Com- 


‘pany, at Huttig, has been placed in operation. The mill 


has a capacity of 100,000 feet daily, and occupies 4 
main building 60. by 260 feet im area. Over 100 men 
are employed. The mill manufactures all classes of ¢T 
and wagon stock. 

The Miller Lumber Company, which has a large plant 
at Marianna, plans to create a large log pond near that 
point by damming the L’Anguille river. The Arkansas 
& Indiana Lumber Company also is interested in the p!a2- 
The dam will not interfere with boating. 

- The N. A. Webster Lumber Company, of Texarkana, 
was placed in the hands of a receiver October 9, through 
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petitions by the Thomas Fordyce Manufaeturing Com- 
pany, of this city, and other creditors. The assets of 
the company are estimated at $40,000, with liabilities 
somewhat in excess of this amount. The company re- 
moved to Texarkana from Malvern, about a year ago, and 
had engaged in a number of lines, such as hardware, 
plumbing, construction ete. 

The Richland Parish Lumber Company, Rayville, La., 
has started operation. This is one of the most complete 
and uptodate mills in the country. The building is of 
brick and concrete and absolutely fireproof. It will cut 
hardwood exclusively. ~* 

The Arkansas Lumber Company, Warren, whose mill 
was badly damaged recently by the bursting of a fly- 
wheel, has reéquipped it and is ready to resume operation. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Lumbermen to Keep Open House During Buyers’ Re- 
ception—Big Industrial Parade Scheduled—Retailers 
and Wholesalers Satisfied with Conditions. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 10.—It is expected the buy- 
ers’ reception that will be held by the Indianapolis 
Trade Association October 18-20 will attract a large 
number of retail lumber dealers. Local lumber concerns 
will keep open house and special entertainment has. been 
arranged for the visitors. The most prominent feature 
of the entertainment will be an industrial parade on the 
night of the 18th. All lines of industry will be repre- 
sented by floats or wagons. 

Retail and wholesale lumbermen seem well satisfied 
with the lumber situation. ‘‘ Business is good and there 
is every prospect of a big fall trade,’’ said O. L. Huey, 
president and manager of the Capitol Lumber Company. 
‘‘Shipments are coming in well; in fact, it is possible 
to get all the shipments that are wanted. The prospect 
is bright for a big trade for some time.’’ 

A 2-story brick addition to the plant of the Talge 
Mahogany Company at Alvord and Thirteenth streets 
is under erection. The company’s trade has developed 
so rapidly that more room has been found necessary. 

An office building is being erected by the Eaglesfield 
& Shepard Company at its plant, Thirtieth street and 
Monon railroad. 

After a three weeks’ trip through the Hast, visiting 
friends and relatives, C. D. M. Houghton, secretary of 
the Greer-Houghton Lumber Company, has returned 
home, 

A business trip through Indiana is being made by 
Ransom Griffin, representative of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, and manager of the Hoosier Shingle Company. 

Carl Von Hake, for many years identified with the 
local lumber industry, and at present county commis- 
sioner, is a candidate for county treasurer and is re- 
ceiving considerable support from the lumber industry. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Building Operations Represented by Seven Figures— 
Operation of Saw Mill Discontinued—Building Craft 
Organize State Association. 


SouTH BENp, Inp., Oct. 10.—South Bend is back in 
million-dollar class of cities, building operations for 
year so far having reached $1,004,727. Operations 

rly ran to seven figures annually, but three years 

reaction was felt and the trade suffered a slump 

ut one-third of its total activity. The amount for 

the 1 months of this year is believed to be a record 

‘or any like period in the history of the city. South 

itractors and builders are still busy despite the 

‘atcnuss of the season, Several large concerns that have 

large coutraets under way that must be completed before 
winter sets in are busier than usual. 

New brick barns at the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
repiocing buildings destroyed by fire a few months ago, 

re among the important developments of last week’s 

‘ng operations. Prack & Perrine prepared plans 
ie barns and the H. G. Christman Company was 

‘rded the contract for the building. The Christman 

pany also has the contract for the erection of a 

1t shop at the Oliver factory. 

(ie operation of the saw mill in connection with the 
‘‘erson Lumber Company at Warsaw has been discon- 

ied. The company will give its attention to the 

ration of the planing mill and lumber yard. All the 

s that were on hand have been sawed into lumber. 
ectrie motors will replace steam. 

Che building trades craft of Indiana has formed a 
‘tate organization and will meet in annual convention 
at Indianapolis, December 4. The following officers have 
been elected: J. B. Etchison, of Indianapolis, state 
president ; W. T. Kwin, of Hammond, state secretary. 
Charles Ziegler, of South Bend, was elected sixth vice 
president. 

_Ezra Rhodes has bought the stumpage of 100 acres 
situated near Plymouth for $8,000. This is nearly a 
virgin tract of oak timber. It is the intention of Mr. 
Rhodes to put a mill on the tract next spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Schaefer are the parents of a 
daughter born last week. Mr. Schaefer is a wholesale 
lumber dealer of this city. 


————— 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Decided Improvement in Lumber Trade—Furniture, 
Automobile and Implement Manufacturers Liberal 
Buyers—Big Year in Building. 

CoLumBus, Onto, Oct. 11.—Im rovement in eve 
branch of the lumber trade in central Ohio .is peperiel 

y manufacturers and jobbers. The betterment of con- 


ditions started more than a week ago and orders and: 
inquiries from the yard trade and from factories have 
been coming in well. The tone of the market is ex- 
ceedingly good and lumbermen unite in the belief that 
the fall trade will be excellent in every grade and 
variety. 

One of the best features of the trade is the better 
orders from factories engaged in manufacturing furni- 
ture, automobiles and implements. Buying is done on a 
much more liberal seore and the indications are good 
for a continuation of the better business until late in the 
season. One of the best indications is that stocks in the 
hands of manufacturers are generally short, which will 
necessitate more liberal buying in the near future. 

Yard trade continues to improve and dealers in every 
part of the state are in the market for larger consign- 
ments. 
this means more active buying soon. Building operations 
are reported to be active and since the strike is prac- 
tically over in Columbus more activity in the lumber trade 
is reported. Prices are steady and in some instances 
advances have been made. There is no cutting of quota- 
tions and the general trend of prices is upward. Collec- 
tions have improved and little trouble is experienced on 
that score. The car situation is satisfactory, although 
some dealers and shippers predict a car shortage soon. 

J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
reports business in general picking up considerably. The 
company reports an increase of 49 percent over the same 
period last month. Wide poplar is much stronger and 
firsts and seconds and No. 1 common chestnut also are 
stronger and in better demand. The outlook is better 
than it has been for some time. The tone of the market 
all over the country is better. Mr. Mayhew says there is 
no concession in price on any stock and many items show 
increases in price. About the only variety that has not 
shown any increase is sound wormy chestnut. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, also speaks in an optimistic strain. He says the 
market is much better and it looks as if fall trade will 
be very good. He expects an advance in cypress in the 
near future. 

H. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lumber 
Company, reports unchanged conditions in the trade. 
Prices are firm in all grades. Factories are somewhat 
slow in buying. The movement of stocks is about the 
same as it has been. 

F¥. B. Pryor, manager of the western sales division of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, and H. W. Collins, 
manager of the eastern division, at Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, respectively, were in Columbus October 8 for 
their usual monthly conference with R. W. Horton, man- 
ager of sales of the central division. They report-better 
conditions in their respective territories. 

A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis Lumber Company, re- 
ports quiet conditions in every branch of the lumber 
trade. The yard trade’is much better than the demand 
from manufacturing establishments. 

A number of Columbus lumbermen have received com- 
munications from Leonard Bronson, manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, relative to a 
fierce fight which is expected after the opening of the 
Panama canal. He says that low steamship rates will 
enable Atlantic and Pacific manufacturers to meet in 
fierce competition. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Com- 
pany, says business is moving along fairly well. Prices 
rule firm and there is a better disposition on the part of 
dealers to buy. In some lines prices have improved. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Column Company, 
says business is fair and that prices are firm. 

B. A. Leach, of the B. A. Leach Lumber Company, 
reports business fairly good and the volume of trade 
satisfactory. : 

Building operations in Columbus this year will be as 
extensive as in any other year in the history of the 
city, despite the business depression and the continued 
street car strike, according to the report of City Build- 
ing Inspector White. For the first nine months of the 
year 1,763 permits were issued for structures estimated 
to cost $3,885,478, as compared with 1,440 permits in 
the same period in 1909 for structures to cost $2,948,000. 
For September, 1910, 251 permits were issued for build- 
ings to cost $569,733. This sum exceeds that of Septem- 
ber, 1909, by $191,878, and the number exceeds Septem- 
ber, 1909, by seventy-four. If the ratio of increase over 
the previous year is kept up 1910 will be the banner 
building year in the Buckeye capital 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 12.—The Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company finds business good and seems to be moving 
more stock than the average dealer. A cargo of lake 
hardwoods is in and two more are expected this fall. 

T. Sullivan & Co. have had a decidedly good Septem- 
ber business and the yard is getting in a considerable 
amount of Canadian elm, as well as Washington fir and 
spruce to replenish stocks. 

The yard assortment of A. Miller is improving right 
along and he sees nothing out of the way in that regard 
except that low grades are still accumulating. He gets 
most of his stock from the Southwest. 

The work of closing out the gum and oak stock of 
the Pascola Lumber Company goes on and after that is 
sold it will be decided what the next move will be. 

There is always a good amount of oak coming to the 

yard of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Company from 
the Southwest, and the demand is good enough to keep it 
moving. The dry kiln is active. ‘ 
“The yard stock of F. W. Vetter is improving steadily. 
He is an exéellent buyer, so that With the good demand 
his lumber enjoys he is always able to make a favorable 
showing. 


Stocks in the hands of dealers also are low and |) 
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FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders 


WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated ) 


MONROE, - = = WASH. 
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Give us your Inquiries 
Porch Rail 
Porch Posts 


Colonial Columns 


O. G. Gutter 


Mixed Carloads a Specialty. 


Holland-Cook Mfg.Co. 


OHOP, WASHINGTON, 
Formerly Eatonville, Washington. 



































California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








FIR = CEDAR 











Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 





We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Western Pine Lumber {sends 

In All Forms For Yard Trade. | sep 

SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY | °c" 
MILAN, WASHINGTON 
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For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1% x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 











shingle Satisfaction 


WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 
1016 White Building :: SEATTLE, WASH. 
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“Pickaway Brand’? REDCEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Cedar Siding 
FIR AND 


SPRUCE 
Seattle SERUCE 











“rand of ed Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


P Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co,, Southwestern Representative 
811 Keith-Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











M.W. JUDD LBR, CO, 


INCORPORATED 
White Building, SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON PRODUCTS 


Our Specialties: 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND 
SIDING, FIR DROP SIDING 
AND FLOORING, FACTORY 
LUMBER—LATH. 
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~~ LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








J. W. Morgan, treasurer of the C. C. Ganahl Lumber 
Company, of Mobile, Ala., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 

W. G. Collar, president of the W. G. Collar Lumber 
Company, of Merrill, Wis., was a recent visitor to the 
western metropolis. 


. W.-C. Chambers, of the Enochs-Chambers Lumber 
Company, of Jackson, Miss., spent two or three days in 
Chicago this week on business. 

J. S. MeSweyn, president of the Memphis Sawmill 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week 
on one of his periodical visits. 

Charles H. Terry, of Denver, Colo., was in Chicago 
calling on the trade this week endeavoring to dispose of 
some choice western pine shop lumber. 

The Havana Lumber Company, Tallahassee, Fia., 
wholesale dealers in longleaf yellow pine lumber and tim- 
ber, has opened a sales office at Atlanta, Ga. 

A. M. Pinger, manager of the box department of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was a caller on the Chicago lumber trade the latter part 
of last week. 

S. H. Fullerton, president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
spent a few hours at the Chicago offices of this concern 
last Saturday. 


M. E. Grey, of Asheville, N. C., the well known con- 
sulting engineer and lumbering contractor of that city, 
has gone to Mexico to be consulting engineer for a 
large lumbering concern. 

J. H. Berry, manager of the box department of the E. 
A. Thornton Lumber Company, Chamber of Commerce 
building, Chicago, is this week on a trip north to the 
factories of this company. 


E. A. Adey, sales manager of the Collins Lumber Com- 
pany, McCormick building, Chicago, returned the latter 
part of last week after a four weeks’ trip to New Orleans 
and other southern millpoints. 


C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, whose 
headquarters are in South Bend, Ind., was at the Chicago 
offices of this concern during the week, conferring with 
Manager F. B. McMullen. 


The first fall meeting and luncheon of the Chicago 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held 
Tuesday, October 18, at the Chicago Automobile Club 
at 12:30 p. m. Secretary Westcott says that many 
important questions will come up and he asks every 
member to make an effort to be. present. 

W. P. Anderson, president, and C. F. Meentemeyer, 
secretary, of the'Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mereantile 
Company, of Gideon, Mo., are in town this week on busi- 
ness for their company. The Gideon-Anderson Lumber 
& Mercantile Company is a manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber. It makes oak and red gum a specialty. 


L. J. Bell, who recently became sole owner of the 
Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, La., 
was a visitor to Chicago this week. This concern manu- 
factures yellow pine lumber and picket fencing. 
Mr. Bell stated that business could have been better 
during the last few months, but he had managed to get 
his share of what was being done. 

W. B. Langford, who for nine years was eonnected with 
the Vaughan Lumber Company, of San Antonio, Tex., 
joined the sales force last Monday of the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Company, Corn Exchange building, Chicago. Mr. 
Langford will assist Frank H. Burnaby in the manage- 
ment of sales, relieving P. L. Musick, who will hereafter 
represent the concern in Illinois and Indiana. 


Edward A. Hanson, president of the Albert Hanson 
Lumber Company, Garden City, La., has lately con- 
cluded a two months’ European trip and is back in the 
harness as though nothing unusual had happened. Mr. 
Hanson is best known as a devoted champion of system 
and tidiness in lumbering and as the head of an estab- 
lishment of which both are dominating characteristics. 

L. K. Baker, president and general manager of the J. 
S. Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, Wis., is spend- 
ing a week or two in Chicago on his vacation. He brought 
along his Packard car and will put in his time running 
around the boulevards and playing golf ete. Mr. Baker 
is prominent in association matters, being at this time 
president of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The Louisiana Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, 
La., has opened Chicago offices and appointed a repre- 
sentative in the person of H. B. Daniels, a well known 
lumberman recently located in Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. 
Daniels is now located on the sixteenth floor of the Me- 
Cormick building. F. J. Davenport, of Detroit, Mich., 
came on with Mr. Daniels to see him comfortably in- 
stalled in his new quarters. 


J. R. Welch, who represents Lee Wilson & Co., 
manufacturers of southern hardwoods, with headquar- 
ters in Memphis, Tenn., was a recent caller at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Welch is a 
recent acquisition to the saies force of Lee Wilson & 
Co. and was in Chicago for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with his trade here. The mills of this firm 
are at Wilson, Armorel and Marked Tree, Ark. 

E. P. Holmes manager of Holmes-& Herrick Lum- 
ber Company,-Gulfpert,. Miss., called on the: AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: this .week while. en route. homeward from 





Nova Scotia via Michigan, where he joined Mrs..Holmes 


and with her came on to Chicago. His company often 
finds occasion to furnish northern woods in connection 
with its large yellow pine exports to European and 
Latin countries and it was this incident that suggested 
the trip. He was somewhat out of touch with recent 
operations at home and so mucii in haste to get there 
that he went south the same day. 


H. A. Ahrens, of Dixon, Ill., and Charles Bell, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., who are members of the sales 
family of the True & True Company, Blue Island and 
Lincolns streets, Chicago, traveling through Illinois 
and Indiana respectively, were visitors to headquar- 
ters this week. They report retailers as being in a 
happy frame of mind over the crop situation and say 
that they are all looking for a good fall trade. 


T. E. Pearson, of the South Bend Mill & Timber Com- 
pany, of South Bend, Wash., stopped off for a day or 
two in Chicago on his way home from a trip to the East. 
Mr. Pearson said that conditions on the Coast had not 
been as bright as might be wished, and that he was not 
trying to dispose of his product, preferring to hold the 
stock to letting it go at present prices, believing that by 
January 1 the lumber trade would be back on a normal 
basis. 


S. M. Bloss, manager of the Lyon Cypress Lumber 
Company, Garyville, La., following a protracted sojourn 
on the Pacific coast, accompanied by Mrs. Bloss, returned 
to Chicago this week when he called on the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. His impressions of the current state of 
the lumber trade were not as inspiring as he had hoped 
by this time to find them, but, by no means disheartened, 
he was in fine health and looking first rate. He proceeded 
homeward on Thursday. , 


Logan McKee, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburg, Pa., and a representative of the most 
progressive lumber and other business interests of that 
city, passed through Chicago Thursday of this week on 
his way to the second annual convention of the Central 
Association of Commercial Secretaries to be held at 
Milwaukee Friday and Saturday, October 14 and 15. 
Mr. McKee was scheduled to address the convention on 
‘«The Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce as a Civie Force.’’ 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was favored with a pleas 
ant visit one day this week from T. R. French, of 
Tacoma, Wash. Mr. French a number of years ago used 
to travel for Wixon, Bronson & French, of Rhinelander, 
Wis. When in that capacity he made a very wide ac- 
quaintance in the lumber field. He is now engaged in 
the lumber business at Tacoma, Wash., and, incidentally, 
has published a book called ‘‘Scientific Timber Cruis- 
ing,’’ particulars of which will be found in another col- 
umn of this paper. 


Among other visitors to the lumber trade of Chicago 
during the week were John I. Shafer, of Cyrus C. Shafer 
South Bend, Ind.; E. P. Morden, of O. P. Hurd, jr., & 
Co., of Cairo, Ill.; H. W. Jaques, president of the Mer- 
cantile Lumber & Supply Company, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
William F. Goecker, of Crothersville, Ind., and J. E. 
Morgan, of the J. T. Morgan Lumber Company, of 
Louisville, Ky. 


M. B. Nelson, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago, Thursday 
of this week and paid an appreciated visit to the AMERI 
cAN LUMBERMAN. He stated that yellow pine conditions 
during the last week or ten days have improved in 
Kansas City, and that the present situation is not by any 
means as bad as it seemed a short time ago. Mr. Nelson 
was on his way to New Orleans and to the mills of the 
company. He expects to be away from his offices in 
Kansas City about ten days. 


Ray Wiess, general sales manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago this week 
and favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a short 
visit. Mr. Wiess stopped over to visit the Chicago 
offices of the Kirby Lumber Company and then left for 
the East. While here he stated that the car shortag« 
was getting more pronounced and he thought that this 
might have a tendency to strengthen prices in the nea! 
future. So far as the volume of business was concerne:| 
he said his firm had been kept busy. 





ENTERTAINS PROMINENT MEN ON COLUMBUS 
DAY. 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com 
pany, Chicago, participated in a luncheon given unce! 
the auspices of the Knights of Columbus as a part 0! 
the Columbus Day celebration Wednesday of thi 
week. 

The guests included Charles Murphy, secretary ©! 
state of Canada; Vice President Sherman; Unite 
States Senator Lorimer; Archbishop Quigley; forme: 
Judge Elbridge Hanecy; Anthony Czarnecki, toast 
master, and Michael J. Connery, cireuit clerk 0! 
Chicago. } 

Mr. Hines was chairman of the committee on inv! 
tations. Immediately following the luncheon he took 
Vice President Sherman, Senator Lorimer and Messrs 
Hanecy, Czarnecki and Connery on an automobile tour 
of the city. : 

The party called on the school and church conducted 
by Bishop Rhode, who is the first and only Polish 
Catholic bishop in the United States. At the school 
Vice President Sherman. addressed 5,000 school chil 
dren.- From there the party went to the northwest 
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part of the city, where 4,000 Polish children were 
assembled and where the vice president made another 
address. 

In the evening a banquet was given attended by 
about 1,000 people, with the following at the speakers’ 
table: 

Anthony Czarnecki, toast- Carter H. Harrison. 
master. Rev. . J. Burrows, presi- 


Vice President Sherman. dent Loyola University. 
Archbishop James Edward Edward F. Dunne. 


Quigley. William F. Ryan. 
Edward Hines, secretary Elbridge Hanecy. 
reception committee. Daniel McCann, president 


Charles Murphy, secretary of Chicago chapter Knights 
of state of Canada. of Columbus. 
Mitered Abbot Nepomucene Judge Peter S. Grosscup. 
Jaeger, C. S. B. Attorney General Frank L. 
United States Senator Lor- Gilbert of Wisconsin. 
imer. Francisco C. Enright, con- 
Judge Francis C. Baker. sul of Argentine Republic. 
Stuart R. Alexander. John P. Hopkins. 
Gustavo De Obaldia, con- Rev. J. F. Green, president 
sul of Panama. of St. Rita’s College. 


Addresses were delivered by former Judge Peter S. 
Grosseup, who advocated lenient treatment of so- 
called trusts and. combinations, and by Charles 
Murphy, secretary of state of Canada. Vice President 
Sherman was the guest of the evening and delivered 
a most interesting talk upon political and other condi- 
tions, which was very favorably received. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN WIN THEIR GAME. 


The Chicago Lumbermen’s baseball team played the 
Chicago Packing Box Company’s nine last Saturday at 
Washington park and beat them in seven innings by a 
score of 10 to 7. While the error column of the Lun- 
bermen’s team shows that seven errors were made, the 
followers of the nine were greatly pleased by the last 
workout. The men played better together and showed 
more accuracy in fielding. Dan Fox pitched a good 
game, allowing the Box boys but four hits. 

From the two teams played in the last two weeks— 
the Gillespie and the Chicago Packing Box concern— 
should be gathered, begining next season, sufficient good 
material to put a baseball nine of high class in the field 
for baseball supremacy. 

The seore follows: 


CHICAGO LUMBERMEN. 


R. H.T7.B.8.B.8.H.P.0. A. E. 

WRG, Git cccsends cane 3 1 1 1 0 1 1 2 
Se er rier 2 3 3 1 0 3 1 1 
RE CGiarwasecarece« 2 1 1 0 0 7 0 0 
a ee re ere 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 1 
POOR, DD. 60 402s cenes 1 0 0 1 0 2 1 1 
PEENE, Dv ccccccccosces 1 1 2 1 0 3 1 1 
ee eee ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OS eae 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Py Wa Sees ode ey aK 1 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 
WE. 5é:é.c2meeseuas 10 6 7 6 0 21 7 7 


CHICAGO PACKING, BOX. 


R. #H.7.B.8.B.8.H.P.0. A. E. 
Lashewell, 8... .csss0% 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 


CHORES, Gi Dio 60:6: wiswnss 2 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 
RUMEN, Csisecacacaenes 1 1 1 1 0 6 0 1 
Co a ae ee 1 1 1 0 0 6 1 1 
etic, Se errr 1 1 1 0 0 1 3 0 
on rr 0 1 1 0 0 2 1 0 
Oe eee 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
MacKengie, If, ©. ..0:.0. 0 0 0 0 0 5 1 0 
SSICRUEG, Dy. TD s.0.0.<0:6,5:6.010 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 
TE ia aw sensasies 7 4 4 5 o 2 i& 3 
hicago Lumbermen............. 202 0 5 1 O—10 
licage: PRCRIME TOK. «202.6000 0012 4 0 OT 


wo-base hit—Halpin. Struck out—By Fox, 

‘hke, 4; by Cleary, 3. Bases on balls—Off Fox, 4; off 

~bkKe, 2; off Cleary, 2. Double plays—White-Borden- 
: SS Passed balls—Kimball, 2; Ruhfel, 

= » pire—Moore. 


5: 





RETIRES FROM COMPANY. 


Uctoher 1, E, W. Brooks, who for forty years has heen 
it the lumber business, most of which time connected 
with |. D. Ross, retired from the Brooks-Ross Lumber 
‘orpuny, Chicago. The company was incorporated in 

with saw mill in Scofield, Wis. The affairs of 
srooks-Ross Lumber Company will still be continued 
\ir. Ross, likewise its policy. The officers of the com- 
‘iny have not been elected as yet, but this will be done 
ttly. Mr. Brooks is building a handsome residence in 
idena, Cal., and will henceforth make that city his 
After being so long in harness he thinks he 
rned a rest, hence his withdrawing from the Brooks- 
oss Tumber Company. 





ABOUT URUGUAY. 


>o little of a practical nature is known to the general 

lic of the countries of South America that some facts 
named in a private letter to Henry Hill (92 years of 
age), who was a compositor in the offices of the North- 
western Lumberman more than thirty years ago and is 
in remarkable preservation, for a man of his age, will be 
of interest to our readers. Omitting the more private 
portions of the letter, F. W. Goding, United States 
‘onsul at Montevidio, says: 


; I have beén around the earth once; and half way around 
ta times; have seen nearly every country and people, and 
sie I am down toward the south pole, with Tierra del 
they: as a neighbor. What wonderful stories we used to 
—_ about that “Land of Fire” at the extreme end of South 
america | Well; I have been there and found it not to 
differ from any other mountainous country, while the natives 
are too cowardly to worry any one. One white man could 
whip 100 of them with a stick. 

Uruguay is a fine, fertile gountey about the size of the 
eastern states with New Jersey and Delaware added. It is 
a polling prairie with a few trees along the water courses, 
which are numberless. Cattle and sheep raising are the 
principal industries although farming B becoming more 
general and fruit raising is attracting attention. The people 
all belong to the Latin race, and are peculiar to that tite, 
They are pleasure-loving, hot tempered. but are warm 
hearted when once their confidence is secured. Bull fight- 
ing, theater going and walking in the plazas are the at 
attractions. he climate is mild, no frost nor s w. being 
seen. Grass and flowers grow the whole yeast and ‘fruits are 
always in season. % 


AO 


LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Twenty-two vessels brought 6,716,000 feet of lumber, 
28,306 ties and 2,427,000 shingles to the port of Chicago 
for distribution. The largest individual cargo—750,000 
feet—was carried by the schooner Interlaken, consigned 
by the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company, of 
Gladstone, Mich., to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Company. The second largest cargo—602,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Wotan, consigned by the Thessa- 
lon Lumber Company, of Thessalon, Ont., to the Thorn- 
ton-Claney Lumber Company, 602,000 feet. 

Receipts by days and vessels for the week weve: 

OCTOBER 3. 

Steamer George C. Markham, Manistique, Mich., Chicago 
Lumbering Company of Michigan to the Lord & Bushnell 
Company, 400,000 feet. 

Steamer John Schroeder, Harbor Springs, Mich., con- 
signed to the Chicago Packing Box Company, 300,000 feet. 

Schooner Interlaken, Gladstone, Mich., Northwestern 
Cooperage Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, 750,000 feet. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., J. O. Nessen Lum- 
rel Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 250,000 
eet. 

Steamer, Wotan, Thessalon, Ont., Thessalon Lumber Com 
pany to the Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, 602,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt & 
Lumber Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 350,- 
000 feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Duluth, Minn., Alger, Smith & Co. to the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 315,000 feet. 

Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Vans Harbor, Mich., Vans Harbor 
Lumber Company to the Wabash railroad, 13,306 ties. 


~ 


OCTOBER 5. 

Schooner Mary E. Cook, Charles, Mich., Sterling Cedar 
Lumber Company to the Vollmar & Buelow Company, 119,- 
v00 feet. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Traverse City, Mich., Oval 
Wood Dish Compan} to W. O. King & Co., 329,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, N. Manitou, Mich., Smith & Hull 
to the North Branch Flooring Company, 350,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 6 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., consigned 
to the South Side Flooring Company, 326,000 feet. 

Schooner Quickstep, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lumber 
meus to the International Harvester Company, 265,000 
eet. 

Schooner Cora A., Gladstone, Mich., Northwestern Cooper- 
age Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 460,- 
000 feet. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber 
Company to the IT. Wilce Company, 330,000 feet. 

Schooner Arendal, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 2,427,000 
shingles. 

OCTOBER 7. 


Schooner Belle Brown, Ford River, Mich., Brittingham & 
vores Company to the Brittingham & Young Company, 238,- 
000 feet. 

Steamer Helen C., Cheboygan, Mich., Watson & Gilpin to 
Watson & Gilpin, 15,000 ties. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Frankfort, Mich., Bellows Bros. to 
the Theodore Fathauer Company, 200,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Com- 
pany to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 150,000 feet’ 

Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lum- 
bering Company of Michigan to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, 425,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 9. 

Schooner George A. Marsh, Little Horbor, Mich., John 

Bonifas to the J. Gillespie Lumber Company, 287,000 feet. 





STURDY AND STRONG. 


BrisTOL, TENN., Oct. 11.—Another lumberman is to 
enter the lower House of Congress. Senator Sam R. 
Sells, head cf the Sells Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Jobnson City, Tenn., and a practical lumber- 
man, was nominated in the primary held by the repub- 
licans of the first congressional district of Tennessee 
last Saturday and has no opposition whatever from 
either side for the election to be held three weeks hence. 

Senator Sells is a practical lumberman. He served 
one term in the Tennessee state senate, having been 
sent there two years ago. Young, aggressive and able 
he was at once a leader and made a record that has never 
been before equaled in that body. He introduced forty- 
two bills and thirty-nine of them were enacted into law, 
including the ‘‘honest’’ election laws, which revolu- 
tionized Tennéssee and took the election machinery from 
the hands of the democratic governor. He was a joint 
author and a leading advocate of the statewide prohibi- 
tion bill. 

Senator Sells 1s a lumberman who puts ‘on his old 
clothes and goes into the mill. Two years ago while 
making the race for the senate he was at work in his 
mill helping through a rush and lost his right hand in a 
buzz saw. This did not make him any the less active 
and quickly he learned to write with his left hand and 
use it as easily as formerly he did his right. 

It is believed that Senator Sells, who succeeds the late 
Congressman Walter P. Brownlow, will make a splendid 
record in Congress. He is an eloquent and forceful 
speaker, a successful business man and has all the ele- 
ments of a leader. He formerly lived in Bristol. His 
majority here last Saturday was 295 and at Johnson 
City, his present home, it was 775, though he was run- 
ning against Gen. J. R. Penland, one of the strongest 
men in the state. 


Stokes-Moore. 

PorRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 12.—Lester Stokes, formerly of 
the Wheeler Lumber & Bridge Supply Company, of Des 
Moines, Lowa, and son of F. R. Stokes, president of the 
Mutual Lumber Company, of Bucoda, Wash., and Miss 
Celeste Moore, daughter of Dan J. Moore, prominent 
business man of this city, were married at the Unitarian 
church, this city, October 8. ° 








King-Grant. 

PorTLAND, Orz.; Oct. 12—At noon, October 8, Miss 
Julia Dent Grant, daughter of U. S. Grant, jr., grand- 
daughter of President Grant, and Edmund C. King, sales 
manager for the Western Cooperage Cempany, of this 
city, were married at. the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Attwood, Adrian, Mich. Mr. and Mrs. King left for 
New York on their wedding trip and will return ‘to 
Portland ina month.. - 4 
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Quartered White Oak. 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 
We dip all of our lumber. 


Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
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W. W. Herron Lumber Co. 


Telephone Harrison 5343 


1434 McCormick Bidg. The Herron Bldg. 
CHICAGO MOBILE 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


CAR STOCK AND RAILROAD MATERIAL 
BOAT STOCK 
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T.H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 











. 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
J 
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YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine st. Savannah, Ga. 





























W. A. WILSON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 185 


WHEELING, WEST VA 


War laleheclendll asia Mr laleie 4 dale (et iL 
Dealers in i 


LUMBER 


Specialties 


W.VA. HEMLOCK. SOUTHERN WHITE PINE. 








| To the Veneer and Lumber Trade :| 


1 Car 4-4 Quartered White Oak } Band 
5-4 Plain 8 
| 8-4 Painted oot ay S SaWEM 


Write, W. A. POST, Manufacture-, Sandusky, ¢ tio 
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Getting <r; 
Down to wie 
Brass EF 
Tacks— 


You'll have to admit that quality 
these days is as essential as price 























—both together are irresistible— 
let us prove it on our 


N. Cc. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va., 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: : 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Cabl- Address 
**ROLUMCO"’ NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code 


and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 


N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 

















nan 


Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 






































The Rowland Lumber Co. offers the following: 
Kiln Dried, Band Sawed 


Rough N. C. Pine 


250,000 Ft. 4-4 Edge No. 1. 
150,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Edge No. 2 
375,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Edge No. 3 
75,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Wide Edge ‘No. 1 13” & up. 
15,000 ‘‘ 4-4 Wide Edge No. 2 13” & - 
70,000 ‘‘ 5-4 Wide Edge No. 1 13” & up 
40,000 ‘‘ 5-4 Wide Edge No. 2 13” & - 
AND ALSO THE FOLLOWING 
140,000 Ft. 4-4 L. R. Red Gum. 
50,000 ‘‘ 4-4 L. R. Oak. 
10,000 ‘‘ 4-4 L. R. Ash. 


Write for Prices. 


Rowland Lumber Co., 


Main Office: NORFOLK,VA. Mills, etc., BOWDENS, N.C. 
t 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN fe send tor See ee wae 


free ile 
of the *Climax Tally Book.” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. fil 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Florence—The Florence Wagon Works will remove to 


Pensacola, Fla. 
Arkansas, 


Truman—tThe Springfield Lumber & Cooperage Company of 
Missouri; J. A. Cash, of this city appointed state agent. 


Florida. 


Milton—The Milton Mill Company recently entered the 
lumber manufacturing business. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—John S. Benedict aoe been succeeded by the 
John S. Benedict Lumber rma 
Chicago—The Lincoln Mill ompany recently began busi- 


ness. 
Indiana. 


Mulberry—The Clinton Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by J. Frans Smith 

Walkerton—The Walkerton Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Indiana Lusuiber Company, of Kokomo. 


Kansas. 


Ashland—The Rounds & Porter Lumber Company is sell- 
ing out to the Home Lumber & Supply Company. 

Coyville—William Bloom is selling out to the A. C, Hous- 
ton Lumber Company. 

-  n_stt—cces, A. Moore recently entered the lumber 
tra 

Hutchinson—C. A. Ryker recently began business. 

Hutchinson—The Sunflower —— Company has been 
ongenised | A. J. Peugh, presiden 

anhattan—C. A. eek i selling out his local in- 

terests to C. B. Sweet & Co. 

Pittsburg—The Putnam Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Towanda—The Towanda Lumber Company is selling out 
to the Pond & Comley Company. 


Kentucky. 


Stearns—The Stearns Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Stearns Lumber & Coal Company. 


Louisiana. 


Berwick—The Menefee Cypress Company, Limited, is sell- 
ing out to the J. L. Pease Company. 
Franklinton—The Yellow Pine Company’s plant has been 
sold to the River Lumber Company. 
New Orleans—Herbert Gartner has been succeeded by 
Howard A. Segrave. 
Maine. 


Auburn—The Hancock Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized; Robert B. Straton, of Rumford, president; David R. 
Hastings, of this city 

Lewiston—The Insperishable Burial Case Company has 


been organized. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore—The East Coast Consol Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Standard Lumber Company. 


Michigan. 


Grand Rapids—The P. C. Fuller Company recently entered 
the lumber manufacturing business. 

Greenville—The Moore Plow & creel Company has 
increased its capital stock to $50,0 

Manistee—The Evan L. Reed = Company, of 
Rock Falls, Ill., will remove its plant to this city before 
December 1. 

Pontiac—The Monroe Manufacturing Company is selling 
out to the Everett-Metzger-Flanders Company. 


Mississippi. 


New Albany—The Favorite Washer Company recently be- 
gan business. 

Ruleville—The Wells Lumber Company has moved to 
Weiner, Ark. 





Missouri. 


Gerster—The Hopp Lumber & Hardware Company has 
been succeeded by the C. G. Buckingham Lumber Company. 

St. James—The Clark Bros. Lumber Company is selling 
out to the W. H. Powell Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The F. J. Shields Lumber company has in- 
—— he ¢ er stock from $10,000 to $25,0 

bina— Dobyns has been succeeded ~y the Dobyns 

ee Company. 

Sumner—George A. Sutherland has been succeeded by 
Howard & Co. 


Montana. 
-\.ecaemme —B. J. McIntire recently entered the sawmill busi- 
ness 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The Winorsky Lumber Company is selling out 
to George Cohen. 
New York—Horace G. Hazard & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have opened offices at 90 West street, this cit ty. 
North Carolina. 
Raleigh—The South Atlantic Lumber comeens has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100, 
North Dakota. 


Newburg—The Bond Lumber Company has sold out to the 
Imperial Elevator Company. 


Ohio. 
St. Morse eee & oo have dissolved 
partnership; T. E. Hollingsworth succeeds. 
Oklahoma. 


Billings—The Big Jo " crcl Company has sold out to the 
Foster Lumber rts seed 
3 ey Stephenson-Browne Lumber Company is sell- 
ing ont to A. L. West. 
oldenville—The Farmers Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ash Lumber Company. 
a New State Lumber Company has reincor- 
rate: 
Wister—The Harris-Stevenson Lumber Company has de- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $12,000. 


Oregon. 


Bay City—The Builders Supply Company has been su 
ceeded a the Bay City Lumber Compan 4 . a 
Portland—The Columbia Valley Lumber Company recently 
began business 
tar—George Taylor & Sons are out of business. 


Pennsylvania. 


wick—W, J. enatens has been succeeded by the W. J. 


Ber 
Mansfield Lumber C =. 

Harrisburg-—The ONerw ch Lumber Company has been 
or 
mm Piiadelphia—The DeWitt Lumber Company is out of 


siness. 
SeaneeeetThe Paint Rank Lumber Company is being 


organized by F. B. Granger, L. A. Beabes, W. L. Hoover 


and others. 
South Dakota. 


Lemmon—The Independent Lumber Company is selling out 
to the Seide-Geier Lumber Company. 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—Col. Irby Bennett, of Nashville, has entered 
into partnership with J. W. Thompson and business will be 
conducted under the name of Irby Bennett & Co., with offices 
in the Tennessee Trust buliding, this city. 

Nashville—Douglas & Harvell, of Jackson, Tenn., have 
established headquarters in the Stahlman building, this city, 


Texas, 
Alvord—W. A. Rhodes recently entered the saw mill busi- 
ness. 
Washington, 
Machias—Anderson Bros., Incorporated, have moved to 
Sedro-Woolley. , 
West Virginia. 


Charleston—The C. L. Monger Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000, 


Wisconsin. 
Racine—The Racine Manufacturing ene has increased 
its capital stock from $400,000 to $600,0 
Timberland—Peter Larson recently ~~ the sawmill 
trade. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


Chauvin—J. H. Lyons is selling out 
Crossfield—George Becker is selling out to W. Stuart & Co. 


Saskatchewan. 
Asquith—J. B. Turnbull is selling out to R. I. Fletcher. 


INCORPORATIONS. 








Alabama. 


Birmingham—The George A. Blessed Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; George A. Blessed, president ; 
Thomas A. Yancy, jr., vice president; M. N. Morganreidge, 
secretary. 

Corey (Birmingham P. O.)—The Corey Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; Albert Russell, president; C. C. 
Covington, secretary, both’ of Manchester ; W. A. Spencer, 
vice president, Wylam. 

California. 


Glendale—The Valley Luniber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; G. H. Nicholson, C. H. Boyd and E, A. Nichol- 


son. 
San Diego—The City Lumber & Wrecking Company. 


Colorado. 


Grand Junction—The Mount Massive Timber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; Fred W. Halboner, Charles H. 
Teas and Charles W. Patterick. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Grus Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; E. M. Grus, George N. B. Lowes and E. C. I[mmel. 
Chicago—The Western Pine Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $2,500; William Worthy, Roy O. Gilbert and J. Quit- 
man. 
Iowa. 


Davenport—The United Wood Works Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Des Moines—The Iowa Box & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; W. H. Hartung, F. M. Koehl, J. H. 
Kooker and John L. Gillespie. 

Des Moines—The Des Moines Saw Mill Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; G. C. Hubbell, Verne Clark and D. D. 


Langton. 
Casty Lumber Yard, 


Ogden—The 
Kentucky. 


$15,000. 

Ashland—The Stewart Coal Company (coal and timber 
lands), authorized capital $400,000; J. W. M. Stewart, L. S 
Wilson, B. E. Whitman, John F. Hager and H. B. Smith. 

Stearns—The Stearns Coal & Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $1,000,000. 
Louisiana. 


Amite—The St. Helena Lumber Company. 

Baton Rouge—The Concordia Lumber Company, author 
ized — $100, 000. 

Bogalusa—The Bogalusa Public Service Corporation (to 
construct, ———- and operate railroads, sewer and water 
works, electric. lighting systems ete.), authorized capital 
$500,000; C. wy ae At W. H. Sullivan, ~ G. Peat 
sall, = K. Sante Cc. K. Wade and C. Mulling: 

Ma yna—The Star Lamber Company, K imited, authorized 
capitel $150,000. 

Minnesota, 


Duluth—The Hibbing Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; H. B. Fryberger, H. C. Fulton and James FP. 
Gardner. 

Duluth—The Warba Hardwood Manufacturing Company. 
authorized capital $100,000; Andrew Johnson, Superioi 
Wis.; D. D. Russell, Bovey, Minn., and Charles W. Mattison. 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississippi. 


Morton—The Hall & Legan Lumber Company, authoriz 
capital $200,000; A. B. Hall, G. W. Legan, Jeff Kent an! 


authorized capital 


others. 
Missouri. 
Shelbina—The Dobyns Lumber Company, authorized caj 
tal $50,000. 
‘ New York. 


Olean—The Blackwater Lumber e Comeety, outporieed ci 
ital $250,000; L. M. Burdette, Arnold, T. J. 4 
nold, jr.; E. L. Maxwell and D. v. Moyle, of Elkins, w. 
North Carolina. 
haw—The Waxhaw Furniture Company, 
enaibal $3,000; C. S. Massey and associates. 
Oklahoma. 
Putnam City—The Putnam City Lumber Company is s°!! 
Ing out to the Minnetonka Lumber Company. 
Oregon. 


. Portland—The Wells-Laber Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 


authoriz°d 


Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg—The Anierican Weight & Foundry Compaiy, 
gutpoore contrat $10,000; David Carlin, James Thompso?, 
E. Carlin, Brant and T. H. Hasson. 
South Carolina. 


Anderson—The Builders Lumber & Supply Compa. 
authorized capital $25,000. 
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Tennessee. 


Nashville—The Johnson-Baker-Donaldson Chair Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 


Washington. 

Seattle—Nute & Packard, Incorporated, authorized capital 
$15,000 ; A. P. Nute, Osgood Packard and Charles Spooner. 

Spokane—The Muskegon Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; A. W. Robinson, W. C. Ufford and E. B. Dad- 
son. a 

West Virginia. 

Charlotte—The Highland Mining Company, of Webster, 
Ky. (developing coal and timber lands), authorized capital 
$25,000; D. J. Ruckman, F. V. Ruckman, E. B. Robinson, 
Providence, Ky., and others. I 

Elkins—The Harlan Coal & Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; R. Chaffee, Charles S. Robb, of this city; 
Merritt Wilson, of Wildell; B. M. Yeager, of Marlinton. 


Wisconsin. 

Cazenovia—The Cazenovia Lumber & Warehouse Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; Peter Milford, F. M. Duren and 
George Ruskauff. : ‘ 

Ladysmith—The Rusk County Land Clearing Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; Ben F. Faast, A. Van Den Heuvel, 
Frank Ruda. : ; : 

Merrill- The Merrill Timber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000: C. W. Bruce, J. H. Lokomoen, A. T. Curtis. 





Sheboygan—The Lakeside Crafts Shops (pedestals etc.), 


authorized capital $50,000; F. A. Dennett, president; J. R. 
Dennett, J. M. Bostwick, W. H. Thommen. . 

Superior—The Corey Bros. Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,060; H. R. Corey, H. W. Dietrich and George E. 
Dietrich. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Georgia. 
Macon—The Case-Fowler Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
will establish lumber plant with 25,000-foot daily capacity. 
Iowa. 
Des Moines—The Des Moines Saw Mill Company, recently 
incorporated, will establish a large saw mill. . 
Minnesota. 
Midway—The Capital City Lumber Company, of St. Paul, 
will establish a $40,000 sash and door plant in this place. 
Oregon. 


Three Pines—Three Pines Lumber Company is erecting a 
planing mill. 








Texas, 
Camden—W. T. Carter & Bro., Houston, will erect a saw 
mill to replace burned plant. 
Washington. 
sollingham—The Bellingham Manufacturing Company will 
uuild a factory and saw mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee—The Kiel Furniture Company will erect two 
iiditions to its plant, one to cost $45,000, the other $8,000. 
Sheboygan—The Thomas Coaster Toy Company will erect 
n addition to its plant. 





CASUALTIES. 


Arizona. 


fucson—The Southern Pacific shops were destroyed by fire 
receutly ; loss $350,000, 





Arkansas. 

L.itthke Rock—The saw mill of the National Wagon Stock 
Company’s plant was totally destroyed by fire October 5; 
loss $6,000. 

Connecticut. 


Tvrrington—The Bronson Lumber & Coal Company’s plant 
Was visited by fire recently. 


Florida. 

Co! ian—The lumber yards, with about 1,000,000 feet of 
Cypr lumber, belonging to the Sea Coast Lumber Company 
wert rned recently, entailing a heavy loss. 

Mi ‘ypy—The Melton Lumber Company’s dry kiln was 
desty | by fire recently, causing a loss of $5,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

Idaho. 


Bonners Ferry—About 3,000,000 feet of lumber belonging 
Thomis Hooker was burned September 21; insurance 


SLOLOOO 


Louisiana. 
Charles—The J. M. Stout Lumber Company suffered 
a $2 loss by fire in its mill recently. 


n—Fire at Sanders & Monzingo’s mill did about 


$1, damage this week. 
New York. 
W N York—Fire did $15,000 damage at the Empire City 
0 ° 


orking Company's storage plant October 4 
North Carolina. 
Thomasville—H. L. Beck & Co.’s plant, office and consid- 
: lumber were destroyed by fire October 6; loss about 
s On, 
Ohio. 
mberville—Sparks from a passing locomotive set fire to 
lsuckeye Stave Company's factory causing a loss of 
O00, 
Oregon. 
Oregon City—Fire destroyed Charles Moehnke’s sawmill 
int, two miles from this city. 
Pennsylvania. 


"tna—The American Box Company's plant was visited by 
©. resulting in $3,000 loss. 


. Lamaqua—The boiler house and drying room of the 
i tmaqua Planing Mill were destroyed by fire; loss about 
South Carolina. 

Alcolu—The sawmill plant of the D. W. Alderman & Sons 
ompany was destroyed by fire September 30; loss esti- 

mated at $100,000. 

Tennessee, 
Ma uattanooga—The plant of the H. L. Judd Curtain Pole 
Manufacturing Company was destroyed by fire October 4; loss 
about $200,000. 

Virginia. 


Roseland—Fire October 5 destroyed Joseph Bryant's saw 

mill, with 30,000 feet of lumber; loss about $5,000. 
Wisconsin. 

‘a APpleton—The dry kiln at the Graef Manufacturing Com- 

of e500 at was destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss 


Knowlton—The Johnson Creek Lumber Company’s planin 


mill wa Py 
insutenes rere by fire recently ; loss $5,000, with $3,000 


_ 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 





BANK LIABLE FOR PAYMENT OF DEPOSITED 
CHECKS. 


A decision by the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, sitting at Tacoma, Wash., fixes clearly the lia- 
bility of a bank on account of payment by it of forged 
paper of its depositors. The decision was rendered 
in the case of the Tacoma Mill Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash., vs. the National Bank of Commerce, of that 
city. 

It appears that one F. Pinkham, for a number of 
years cashier of the mill company, was in the habit of 
withdrawing checks sent to the company by its cus- 
tomers in payment of accounts and by the use of a 
deposit stamp securing payment of the checks from the 
bank. Pinkham’s peculations continued over a long 
period and were only discovered during one of his 
vacations. Ths case originally was brought in the 
United States circuit court, in which judgment was 
rendered in favor of the mill company for $8,567. On 
appeal the bank contended: 

First. ‘That the bank passbook of the mill company had 
been regularly balanced and returned with vouchers to the 
mill company, and that having had opportunity to examine 
its account and not objecting thereto, it was estopped to re- 
cover for the forgeries of its cashier; and, 

Second. That by the course of dealing between the 
parties, Pinkham was authorized to indorse and receive the 
cash on the customers’ checks. 

Upon the first question the court in its opinion recog- 
nizes the rule that when accounts between a bank and 
its customer have been balanced and entered in the 
bank passbook, and the latter returned to the cus- 
tomer with all vouchers, it becomes the duty of the 
customer to examine the accounts and vouchers and if 
not found correct to report the error to the bank; 
and that when it negligently fails to do this it is 
thereafter estopped to recover from the bank for errors 
or irregularities which might have been corrected or 
avoided by the bank if the customer had discharged 
this duty. 

The court of appeals, however, held that inasmuch 
as the forged indorsements were made upon checks of 
customers and not of the mill company, and inasmuch 
as the transactions were neither entered upon the 
books of the mill company or evidenced by vouchers 
returned to it so that it. would be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to discover the fraud and report it to the bank, 
the rules set forth in the contention of the bank did 
not apply and the mill company was not estopped to 
recover because of the periodical balancing of the 
bank passbook. 

It was held that an examination of the passbook 
and vouchers would not have disclosed the fraud and 
that the law did not enjoin upon the mill company the 
duty of making an expert examination of its general 
books of account and verifying their accuracy by 
communicating with its customers, in the absence of 
circumstances causing it to doubt the integrity of its 
cashier. 

On the second question the court held that the jury, 
having found that no authority had been given Pink- 
ham to receive money from the bank upon checks of 
depositors on the indorsement used for the purpose 
of depositing them with the bank, the contention of 
the bank could not be sustained; that is to say, the 
customer having filed with the bank its authorized 
official signature for the purpose of drawing money 
out of the bank, the bank could not excuse the pay- 
ment of money on checks or drafts of its customers 
not so signed or indorsed in the absence of evidence 
to satisfy the jury that the official signature had been 
abandoned or disregarded and that the agent was, 
in fact, authorized to receive money upon a different 
signature. 

LAFAYETTE, LA., Oct. 14.—A suit was filed recently by the 
Vardenbaumen Lumber Company, Limited, O. B. Hopkins, 
secretary and manager, against Charles M. Parkerson for 
damages in the sum of $15,000. In the petition it is alleged 
that the defendant September 17 in the presence of Sidney 
Mouton and L. E. Lacour stated that ‘the Vardephaumen 
Lumber Company has gone into bankruptcy; I’ve got it 


pretty straight.”” Plaintiff contends these statements are 
“false, scandalous, malicious and defamatory.” 


BuFrFaLo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—William Warren Smith, of this 
city, has been appointed receiver for the Wright & Miller 
Company, lumber dealer, of Olean, and also for the~Tune- 
sassa & Bradford Railway Company, which is operated by 
the lumber company. It is stated both concerns are bank- 
rupt and are winding up their business voluntarily. The 
Wright & Miller Company has nominal assets of $65,000, 
actual assets, $35,000, and liabilities, $75,000. 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 14.—The E. A. Carlisle & Pope Com- 
pany, recently petitioned into bankruptcy, has made a com- 
eer offer of 50 cents on the dollar. The concern’s 
iabilities were scheduled at $98,170.71, of which $93,897.64 
was unsecured, and its assets were valued at $137,022.75. 
The trustees filed a petition to sell the assets at private 
sale, but the referee permitted only the disposal of a parcel 
of real estate at this time. ? 


TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 10.—The Meyers Lumber Company, 
of South Prairie, filed a mae in bankruptcy ; liabilities 
$82,780.62, assets $96,840.70. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 13.—The Walbrook Mill & Lumber 
Commute has been placed in the hands of a receiver, Enoch 
arlan. 


West ELIZABETH, PA., Oct. 14.—The B. F. Jacobs Lumber 
Company; L. T. Morlan appointed receiver. 








HATTIESBURG, MISS., Oct. 15.—The Cline-Holmes Lmber 
Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 





BRISTOL, Vr., Oct. 15.—William Lathrop, lumber manu- 
facturer, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. - 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 14.—The Southern Timber & Lum- 
ber Company; receiver appointed. 





Corpus CHRISTI, TEx., Oct. 12.—Judge W. B. Hopkins, of 
the district court, has appointed H. H, Boedker receiver for 
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‘OAK FLOORING 


“TOFCO BRAND” 


Guarter and Plain Sawn 
WHITE AND RED OAK 


Manufactured in the Most Modern 
and thoroughly Equipped Plant in 
the Country, and located in the heart 
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World. 
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Tennessee Oak Flooring Co. 
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Band Mills:—Elk Park, N.C., Butler, Tenn, 
Planing Mill:—Butler, Tenn. 


THE WHITE LUMBER Co. 
BUTLER, TENNESSEE. 
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the Corpus Christi Manufacturing Company, sash and blind 
concern. Receiver Boedker states that the planing mill will 
be operated without interruption. 


HELENA, ARK., Oct. 14.—A meeting of the creditors of the 
Helena ar Yard & Dry Dock Company will be held at the 
office of the Business Men’s League, this city, Monday, 
October 17, at 10 a. m. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 13.—Suits aggregating $53,078.36 
were begun in the United States court October 8 against 
J. D. Hamaker, of Corvallis, and associates, Sykes 
Hamaker, his son; Elzie McClelland, of California; 
Earl Brooks and John _ Stindt. The demand made 
by the government is on account of timber cut from 
nonmineral lands of the United States, and is based 
on a value of $12 a thousand, board measure, the 
price for which the material is said to have been sold 
at Bonanza, in Klamath county. The period covered by 
the suits begins in 1901 and ends with 1908, and four com- 
plaints were required in which to fully state the case 
worked up against the combination of millmen. In the 
documents of record in the United States court it is claimed 
by the saw millmen that they cut 900,000 feet of timber 
on public lands for the benefit of settlers and received their 
pay for the work in saw logs. The work was done under 
a provision of the federal statutes, which allows any set- 
tler to take timber in any year to the value of $50 on the 
stump. Assistant United States Attorney McGuire, in charge 
of the prosecution, alleges that the millmen took advan- 
tage of the applications of settlers to cut large quantities 
of material, which they later sold in southern Oregon. 


OBITUARY 














Hon. James K. Ward. 


MONTREAL, QuE., Oct. 14.—Hon. James K. Ward, of this 
city, died October 2 at the age of 91 years. He was a 
member of the provincial legislative council and of the coun- 
cil of public instruction and prominently identified with civic 
affairs. Mr. Ward, who was a native of the Isle of Man, 
began his business career as clerk in a lumber mill at 
Troy, N. Y., which he afterwards managed on his own 
account, and was for a time extensively engaged in lumber- 
ing operations in Steuben county, New York. He came to 
Canada in 1853 and operated lumber mills on the Maskinonge 
river and at Three Rivers. In 1870 Mr. Ward established 
the Nona saw mills in this city and conducted extensive 
logging operations in the Ottawa district. Latterly he de- 
voted more attention to other commercial enterprises and 
was prominently connected with the Nagog-Coaticook-Valley- 
field & Merchants cotton mills. He took an active part in 
— and philanthropic movements and was a liberal in 
politics. 





Benjamin C. Bayne. 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Oct. 13.—Benjamin C. Bayne, engaged 
locally in the lumber business for forty years or more, died 
Thursday, October 6, at his home in Kingsville, Baltimore 
county, after a protracted illness, of pulmonary trouble. 
Mr. Bayne had been in failing health for years and retired 
from active pursuits about four months ago. His funeral, 
which was held Saturday, October 8, was largely attended, 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, the Builders’ Exchange, 
the Chamber of Commerce and other bodies, of which he 
had been a member, being represented by delegations. Inter- 
ment was made in Woodlawn cemetery. When a very young 
man Mr. Bayne got employment with Lewis Waggner Co., 
wholesale and retail lumber dealers, with a yard at Wolfe 
and Thames streets. About thirty-eight years ago he became 
a partner in the concern, succeeding Lewis Waggner, the 
founder of the firm. He associated with himself W. F. Sher- 
wood and Mr. Sanner, but the name of the firm was never 
changed. Mr. Bayne took an active interest in the progress 
and advancement of Baltimore commercially, was especially 
in close touch with the box manufacturing interests. He 
enjoyed an extensive acquaintance and was held in high 
esteem. His widow and three sons, Benjamin J. and Dr. 
Frank Bayne, who were associated with their father in 
business, and Charles FE. Bayne, survive. 








Mrs. Mary Hunt Loomis. 


At her late residence, 1220 Lake Shore drive, Chicago, 
Mrs. Mary Hunt Loomis passed away last week. She was 
the widow of Col. John Mason Loomis, one of the pioneer 
lumbermen of the Chicago cargo market, who died in Au- 
gust, 1900. He was born at Windsor, Conn., and came 
west about 1845. In 1849 he formed a partnership with 
James Ludington at Milwaukee, Wis., and later removed 
to Chicago, establishing a commission storage business with 
yard at Madison street bridge. This business he conducted 
until the breaking out of the war. In August, 1861, at 
the outbreak of hostilities between the North and South 
he was assigned to the colonelcy of the Twenty-sixth 
regiment of Illinois Volunteer infantry, which he had as- 
sisted in organizing. The war services of that brave body 
of men were characterized by brilliancy and valor, reflect- 
ing to a great degree the spirit of its commanding officer. 
The regiment engaged in fifty-seven battles and skirmishes 
and won the warmest praise from Generals Grant and Sher- 
man. In August, 1864, Colonel Loomis returned to Chi- 
cago practically penniless and again started in selling lum- 
ber. A couple of years later he organized the Pere Mar- 
quette Lumber Company and in 1870 he organized the 
eargo commission firm of John Mason Loomis & Co. He 
amassed a large fortune in the lumber business. 

Colonel Loomis was a descendant of Joseph Loomis, of 
Braintree, Essex county, England, who came to America 
in July, 1638. In 1640 Joseph Loomis bought a large tract 
of land near Windsor, Conn., which property remained in 
the Loomis family to the present day. The property is to 
be the site for a unique school planned by Colonel Loomis, 
the outline for which has been revealed in his will made 
public since the death of Mrs. Loomis. The charter for 
the school, which is to be known as the Loomis institute, 
was taken out thirty-six years ago, but the funds were not 
available during the lifetime of Mrs. Loomis. The sum 
of $1,750,000 has been donated by him for the founding 
of the institution, one-third to be spent on buildings, grounds 
and equipment, the remaining two-thirds to pay for in- 
struction and maintenance. The aim of the institution is 
to give free education to all persons between the ages of 
twelve and twenty years (preference being given to those 
more nearly or a connected with the Loomis fam- 
ily by ties of consanguinity), who possess the elements of 
an English education. 





Ezra King Perkins. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 14.—Ezra King Perkins died at 
Butler hospital, this city, at the age of 54 years. He was 
born at Plainfield, Vt., obtained a practical education in the 
common schools and learned the trade of a carpenter. In 
1844 he came to this city and engaged in the sash, door and 
blind business with his brother, the late B. E. Perkins, under 
the name of the Perkins Bros. Company. Mr. Perkins was a 
member of the legislature. He was a member of the Pom- 
ham, Warwick and West Side clubs, the Providence Athletic 
Association and the Providence Press Club. His widow and 
one son, Forrest J. Perkins, treasurer of the Perkins Bros, 
Company, survive, ; 





E. W. Ray. 


St. JoserpH, Mo., Oct. 14.—E. W. Ray, pioneer lumber 
dealer, died October 6 in Excelsior Springs. He was in the 
lumber business in this city for forty years, was a native of 
South Carolina, and came to Missouri when very young. 
At the close of the civil war he came to this city, was in 
the grocery business for three years, and then started in the 
lumber business as a member of the firm of Dougherty, 
Ray & Co. Aside from his lumber interests Mr. Ray owned 
much real estate in St. Joseph. ‘i 





Frank F. Marcy. 


PALMER, MaAss., Oct. 14.—Frank F. Marcy, aged 57, .died 
recently. after a long illness with Bright’s disease. He was 
born in Holland, spent his youth in his native town and 
came to Palmer in 1878, since which time he was engaged 
in the lumber business until ill health forced his retire- 
ment several months ago. In connection with his lumber 
business he engaged in honse building and carpentry. Mr. 
Marcy was a trustee of the Palmer Savings bank, a charter 
member of Quaboag council, Royal Arcanum, and a member 
of the United Workmen. His widow and one brother 
survive. 








R. ©. Libbey. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Marion, 8S. C., Oct. 13.—R. C. Libbey, a prominent 
lumberman and an active member of the directorate of 
the Southern Carolina Lumber Company, died last night 
at 11 o'clock at his home in Marion. Mr. Libbey had 
been connected with the Southern Carolina Lumber Com- 
pany since its organization two years ago and had at 
all times taken active part in its management. His 
death came suddenly and was a great shock to his fam- 
ily and associates because he was apparently in the 
best of health. Death was caused by cerebral hemor- 
rhage. The remains will be taken to Hastings, Minn., 
for interment. A particularly sad circumstance in con- 
nection with Mr. Libbey’s death is the fact that his 
wife was not with him, having for the last month been 
visiting with her parents at Elk River, Minn. For many 
years prior to his connection with the Southern Lumber 
Company Mr. Libbey was identified with A. G. Mertz & 
Sons, Hastings, Minn. 
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Holland-Blakemore. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 5.—Howard 8. Holland, presi- 
dent of Holland, Briggs & Avery, wholesale lumber deal- 
ers and prominent logging operators, with offices in the 
Couch building, this city, accompanied by nine bachelor 
friends left Portland Tuesday evening, September 27, 
for Redding, Cal., on a very important mission. From 
Redding the party took a stage to Weaverville, Cal., 
where Mr. Holland claimed as his bride Miss Vivian 
Blakemore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Given, a 
pretty girl of the California type. Mr. Holland’s 34th 
birthday, Saturday, October 1, was selected for the 
wedding day. 

Among the bachelors who accompanied Mr. Holland 
to Weaverville were Jack Dempsey, of Tacoma, Wash.; 
Drake O’Reilly, who served as best man; E. W. Ortman, 
Arnold 8. Rothwell and C. G. Briggs, of this city. 

Saturday evening, September 24, Mr. O’Reilly gave 
a farewell dinner to Mr. Holland at the Hotel Portland, 
to which were invited George K. Wentworth, jr., L. J. 
Wentworth, C. G. Briggs, E. W. Ortman, A. F. Roth 
well, E. A. de Schweinits, H. N. Burpee, R. J. A. O’Reilly, 
Jack Dempsey, Fred H. Greene, Harry Powers, L. H. 
Briggs, Harvey Briggs, Dr. L. H. Hamilton, George M. 
Trowbridge, Guy W. Boschke, E. B. Miller, C. E. Davis, 
S. A. Herring, Oscar Overbeck, J. J. Valentine, Dr. 5. 
Whiting, H. B. Van Duser and Oscar Humphrey. 

The romance with such a happy culmination began at 
Weaverville about a year ago when Mr.’ Holland was 
looking over timber in that part of California ani 
drifted into the little town. Immediately after the wed- 
ding Mr. and Mrs. Holland left for San Francisco. 
From there they will go to Saginaw, Mich., to visit Mr. 
Holland’s parents, and from Saginaw they will go Fast 
and thence to Europe, returning to Portland in March. 





MacDonald-Grigg. 

Miss Helen Virginia Grigg, daughter of J. B. Grigg. 
635 Cornelia avenue, Chicago, formerly secretary of the 
La Crosse Lumber Company, La Crosse, Wis., now cre«t 
man for the Edward Hines Lumber Company, and Ne! 
man J. MacDonald, of the Rat Portage Lumber Cor 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., were married in *' 
Peter’s Episcopal church, Chicago, Monday, October | 
The bride wore an ivory satin gown trimmed in vandyke 
point lace and carried a shower of lilies of the valley 
Her sister, Miss Martha Grigg, was maid of hon 
Robert MacDonald, of La Crosse, brother of the bric 
groom, was the best man and the ushers were Horace 
Grigg, brother of the bride, and Ulysses S. Grant, so” 
of the groom’s sister, Mrs. Jesse Grant, of Chicago. 
Little Katherine Duquette was flower girl. Mr. and 
Mrs. MacDonald will be at home after November 15 *! 
147 Eugene street, Winnipeg. 


—e—ern—nr"" 


Dimmett-Lucas,. 

Houston, Tex., Oct. 12.—-The lumber friends of L. H. 
Dimmett, of this city, will be pleased to learn of lis 
marriage to one of Houston’s most charming girls, M'ss 
Hebe Tennie Lucas, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Thomas Lucas.. The ceremony was performed in New 
York. 





Wagner-Matteson. 

CLEVELAND, OnI0, Oct. 13.—Miss Jessie Fannie Matte 
son, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. R. W. Matteson, 21 
John W. Wagner, of the Central Lumber Company, this 
city, were happily united in marriage at the home of 
the bride’s parents, 2325 East Eighty-ninth street, Tues: 
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day evening, September 27, Rev. H. F. Stillwell officiat- 
ing. After a wedding journey through the East, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wagner will be at home after December 1 at 
the Oakdale. Mr. Wagner has been connected with the 
lumber business of Cleveland for a number of years and 
is considered a very progressive and energetic ycung 
business man. 


BBB LLL IIIS SS 


A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Outlook Good in Hardwoods and Hemlock—Lumber- 
men Will Attend World Series at Chicago—Rapid 
Growth of Traverse City. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Oct. 11—The prospect seems bright 
for a good fall trade in hardwoods and hemlock. Stocks 
on which some of the manufacturers were long have been 
moved and stocks generally are in good shape. Maple 
has held its own and there is very little excess stock of 
this wood. Hemlock conditions at this point are good, 
with shortage reported in some of the grades. 

M. E. Thomas, sales manager for Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Incorporated, and the Mitchell Bros. Company, has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip in the West. He reports 
the business outlook in the territory he covered to be 
encouraging. 

Earl Judd, of Manton, has taken a contract for 800,000 
feet of timber for the Cummer-Diggins Company on 
section 25, Colfax township, and will begin operations 
at once. 

Among the Cadillac lumbermen who will attend the 
world’s series in Chicago are W. L. Saunders and Bruce 
Odell, of the Cummer-Diggins Company; Henry Ballou, 
of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, and D. B. Kelley. 

The A. McAfee & Son Company, of Manton, is adver- 
tising through the middle north for stave and heading 
bolts. If successful in obtaining a sufficient quantity 
the company will start its factory at Manton and operate 
through the winter. There is a scarcity of bolts in this 
vicinity. 

A competitive examination for forest clerk by the 
federal government’s civil service officers will be held 
in Cadillac November 23. 

A. F, Anderson’s saw mill at South Boardman has 
completed its cut at that point and unless additional 
timber is bought the mill of necessity will be dismantled. 
The planing mill is working on the dry stock and will 
continue in operation some time, as there is at least 
8,000,000 feet in the yard. If individual lots of logs 
can be secured Mr. Anderson will saw during the winter. 

It is expected that the Detroit & Charlevoix railroad 
will extend its line from East Jordan to Charlevoix. 
This will give Charlevoix another outlet and help to 
improve the country in that vicinity. 


BABA BPI 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WAsH., Oct. 8.—The Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company’s plant has been closed down the last 
week or ten days for repairs and improvements. The 
company is putting in a new log haul and deck, tearing 
out the short side circular and installing a band mill in 
its stead, and is also installing a new automatic trimmer 
for the short side, and making several other minor im- 
vrovements about the mill. The plant will be started up 
cain the first of next week, running night and day 
io’ a while, as the company has about 1,000,000 feet to 
vet out on a China cargo and is crowded for time. The 
. KX. Wood Lumber Company also has an order for 
1,090,000 feet to go with this same shipment. 

“he Morrison Mill Company’s mill at Blaine is run- 
ning steadily getting out fruit and salmon boxes for 
Alaska shipment next spring. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company’s new Mitts & 
Merrill ‘*hog’’? has been installed. ‘This is run by a 
35 horsepower General Electric Company’s motor, which 
als) furnishes power for the Wilkes Bros.’ gang saw. 

The William J. Rainey Lumber Company’s mill is 

closed down till next spring. 
_ the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting here last week. The mem- 
bers of the association who came to Bellingham to 
attcnd the meeting, and the local lumbermen, dined to- 
getner at the Hotel Byron. 
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ENTERPRISE AND EXPERIENCE ORGANIZED. 
‘\ lusty infant entered the belt manufacturing world 
when the Olmsted-Flint Company, of New York city, 
cane into being. Though new in name, the component 
elements of the name are well known to belting users. 
The officers of the company are Willard I. Olmsted, 
resident; Stanley B. Flint, vice president and general 
manager; George §. Baker, secretary, and Alfred B. 
Pluillips, treasurer. 
__ Mr. Olmsted has been for a number of years New 
‘ngland manager for a big belt house, and in that 
capacity has become personally known to the manage- 
ment of most of the important mills of that station. 
Mir, F int is said to have won an enviable reputation as 
New York manager for a large and well known belting 
concern, having previously been purchasing agent for a 
“irge manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods. Mr. 
F hillips, treasurer: of the company, is reputed to be a 
financial man of standing and ability. Mr. Baker has 
been associated with a large belt house as advertising 
manager, editing a belt engineering publication, and is 
said to be a well known contributor to the trade press on 
belting and transmission subjects. 

An important feature of the new organization is its 
engineering department, the aim- of which will be to 
cooperate with makers and users of machinery for the 
improvement of power transmission conditions affecting 


their plants. This dé is i 
Schiffmacher, is department is in charge of Frank M. 


said to be a recognized authority on belt 


engineering and who resigned an important position to 
head the engineering staff of the Olmsted-Flint Company. 

Frederick L. Tompkins, formerly Philadelphia manager 
of a large mechanical rubber goods concern, has charge 
of the Philadelphia branch of the Olmsted-Flint Com- 
pany. 

The slogan adopted by the new company is ‘‘ Pace- 
makers of Progress,’’ and inasmuch as it has youth, 
experience and determination combined in its component 
members, the concern would seem to possess all the 
requisites for proving its right to its title. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


From Jacksonville, Fla. 


October 2—Steamer Luchana, G. 8. Baxter & Co., Colon, 
I. P.; steamer Algeirs, Philadelphia, Pa.; steamer Vitalia, 
k. G. Phinney Company, Dorchester, Mass.; schooner Theo- 
tine, E. G. Phinney Company, Boston, Mass.; schooner Maud 
B. Krum, Granger-Lewis Company, Fall River, Mass. ; 
schooner Dean E. Brown, Southern Pine Company of Geor- 
gia, Fall River, Mass. 

October 3—Steamer Clematis, John G. McGiffin & Co., 
Antwerp, Holland; steamer Huron, New York; steamer 
Nantucket, Baltimore, Md.; schooner Joseph W. Hawthorn, 
New York; schooneryFred A. Diggins, Eppinger & Russell 
Company, New York; schooner William HE. Downs, Cooney, 
Eckstein & Co., Bath, Me.; schooner Marjorie A. Spencer, 
Robert R. Sizer & Co., Newark, N. J.; schooner Charles K. 
Buckley, F. R. Clark & Co., Baltimore, Md.; schooner Robert 
McFarland, New York; schooner Mary Manson Gruener, 
New York. 

October 4—Schooner Savannah, E. G. Phinney Company, 
Portland, Me.; schooner Jona Tunnell, Fernandina, Fla. ; 
schooner D. H. Rivers, Fall River, Mass.; steamer Aizakara 
Mendi, Cummer Lumber compere, Hamburg, Germany. 

October 5—Steamer Apache, New York; steamer Merri- 
mack, Baltimore, Md.; barge Conneaut, Port Arthur, Tex. 

October 6—Steamer Comanche, New York; steamer Ber- 
yenhus, Montreal, Can.; steamer IJngelfinger, Cummer Lum- 
ber Company, Gettin, Germany. 

October 7—Steamer Parthian, Baltimore, Md.; barge Dom 
Pedro II., Cummer Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
barge Southwest, Cummer Lumber Company, New York; 
barge Tottenville, Cummer Lumber Company, Norwich, Conn. 


From Norfolk, Va. 


October 2—Barges Rowland, Stran and Severn, lumber for 
Baltimore. 

October 4—Barge Margaret Dempsey, loading creosoted 
paving blocks from the United States Wood Preserving 

















Company, to New York. 


‘ — 5—Schooner Fanny H. Stewart, lumber for New 
ork. 

October 6—Schooners Virginia Rulon and Henry P. 
Havens, lumber for New York. 

Dutch steamer Svoestdyk, for Rotterdam—52,000 feet 
North Carolina pine lumber. 





From Mobile, Ala. 
FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8. 

Norwegian steamship Norheim, Havana, Cuba—230,825 
feet lumber. Cienfuegos, Cuba—397,736 feet lumber. San- 
tiago, Cuba—43,572 feet lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Mathilde, Santiago, Cuba—179,383 
feet lumber. Havana—140,859 feet lumber. Guantanamo, 
Cuba—387,588 feet lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Nor, Progreso, Mex.—13,314 feet 
lumber. 

British steamship Memnon, Montreal, Canada—482,689 
feet sawn pine timbers. 

Norwegian steamship Colombia, La Ceiba, Hon.—20,350 
feet lumber. 








From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8. 

, Steamer Momus, New York—330,000 feet lumber, cedar 
ogs. 

Steamer Jrene, Triest, Barcelona and Venice—Yellow pine, 
oak and gum lumber; gum logs; staves. 

Steamer Senator, Ceiba—Box shooks. 

Steamer Bonaventure, Bocas del Toro—Creosoted lumber. 

Steamer Mount Vernon, Port Barrios—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamer Progreso, Cienfuegos and Matanzas—Box shooks. 

Steamer Barbadian, Liverpool—Yellow pine, oak, gum, 
poplar and mahogany lumber; pine timber; mahogany logs; 
staves; headings. 

Steamer Meltonian, Bremen—yYellow pine, oak and cotton- 
wood lumber; pine timber; poplar logs; staves. 

Steamer Commodore, es gum, cypress, pop- 
lar and ash lumber; staves; handles; oars. 

Steamer Celtic Princess, Rotterdam—yYellow pine, oak, 
gum and cottonwood lumber; cedar logs; staves. 

Steamer Barcelona, Hamburg—yYellow pine, oak, walnut, 
gum and cottonwood lumber; pine timber; ash logs; staves. 

— eee 


From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8. 
Justin, Para—390 bundles shooks; 365,505 feet lumber. 
Albingia, Port au Prince—14,093 feet lumber. 
Strathleven, Melbourne—68,640 feet lumber. 
Dorothy, Valparaiso—19,938 feet lumber; 14,002 staves. 
Callao—4,615 feet lumber; 1,504 staves.. 
Bayamo, Tampico—48,865 feet lumber. 
Curityba, Nuevitas—99,210 feet lumber. 
Ryndam, Amsterdam—97 pieces lumber. 
Kroenland, Antwerp—15,119 feet lumber. 
African Prince, Buenos Ayres—37,621 feet lumber. Monte- 
video—100,046 feet lumber. 
Voltaire, Buenos Ayres—788 packages shooks. 
Paloma, Cardenas—35,419 feet lumber. 
Columbia, Glasgow—4,720 pieces lumber. 
Sibiria, Kingston—1,547 feet lumber. 
Cedric,’ Liverpool—2,627 sarees lumber. 
Minnetonka, London—2,526 pieces lumber. 
Mauretania, Liverpool—3,350 staves. 
Toronto, Newcastle—4,270 pieces lumber. 
Strathleven, Auckland—3,467 feet lumber. 
Ocean Prince, Delagoa Bay—21,809 feet lumber. 
Hamburg, Genoa—11,000 staves. 
Korona, Guadaloupe—103,438 feet lumber. 
Olinda, Nipe—97,864 feet lumber. ; 
Suruga, Singapore—22,528 bundles shooks. 
Maracas, Trinidad—1,280 bundles shooks and heads. 


From Portland, Ore. 


FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8. 


October 4—Rainier, 850,000 feet fir for San Francisco. 
October 7—Wellesley, 750,000 feet fir for San Pedro. 





BOP 
Lumber Shipments from San Francisco. 
’ FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8. “ 
Steamer Nebraskan, Panama (in transit to New York)— 
10,756 feet lumber; 2,000 cross arms. 
Steamer Sierra, Honolulu—6,008 feet lumber. 
Steamer Acapulco, Mexico—8,850 feet lumber. 





HARDWOODS. 
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The Demand is Good— We have the Stock — 
Look at the List 








9,000 ft. 3-4 1s & 2s Plain White Oak. 

50,000 ft. 4-4 ls & 2s Plain White Oak. 

25,000 ft. 4-4 Is & 2s Plain Red Oak. 

0,000 ft. 5-4 1s & 2s Plain White & Red Oak. 
15,000 ft. 6-4 ls & 2s Plain White & Red Oak. 

,000 ft. 8-4 ls & 2s Plain White & Red Oak. 

10,000 ft. 10-4 1s & 2s Plain White & Red Oak. 
12,000 ft. 6-8 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
12,000 ft. 38-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
800,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
75,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
33,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 

5,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White & Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 4-4 ls & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 

11,000 ft. 6-4 ls & 2s Qtd. White Oak 

7,000 ft. 6-4 Is & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 

1,000 ft. 8-4 Ils & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 

500 ft. 5-8 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 

3,000 ft. 3-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd, White Oak. 

14,000 ft. 1x2% to 4%” No. 1 Com. Qtd. W. Oak. 
60,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 

13,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 

16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 

18,000 ft. 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 No. 2 Com, White Oak. 


\ KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. ““outo*™ 











A Satisfied 
Customer 


is a good asset in securing 
the trade of his friends 
and neighbors. That's 
the kind of customers you 
will have if you carry a 
stock of our choice 


POPLAR 


Bevel and Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelv- 
ing, Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window 
Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Wecan ship promptly, having now on hand 12,000,000 
feet of well assorted and selected stock. Write for prices. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO., Clay City, Ky. 























. . — , . 
For Quick Shipment “2254, 
7 = 2 cars 314""x414"_12’—OAK. 
2 cars 314’’x4'4"’"—12’_OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Bet. 10 to 14’ OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 & Bet. HICKORY. 

Also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














MANUFACTURERS 


MARKLEY & MILLER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 














Te. J 0c 
Greenbrier Lumber Co., Wva" 





WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 
W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 

20 0c 00¢ 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
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| We have on‘sticks now, ready for 
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To The Trade :— 


immediate shipment, the choicest 
lot of Southern Hardwoods we have 
ever handled, all our own manufac- 
ture. There are 10,000,000 feet of 
dry Plain and Quartered Oak, Poplar, 
Chestnut, Hickory, Ash and Ten- 
nessee Red Cedar. 

Ask us for delivered prices, or we 
will mail you our latest stock and 
price list on application. 

Yours truly, 
LOVE, BOYD & CO. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Sept. 14, 1910. dj 
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We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OT 2s 


Bone Dry Southern 
Hardwoods and Gum 











WRITE FOR PRICES. 





W.J.Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


























MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 
sT2cKOF 20,000,000 Ft. 


READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. WRITE US. 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
Shippers’ Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN 
LUMBER and LOGS 


28 Baldwin St., BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
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of the “Climax Tally Book.” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago Il. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 





The lumber business in general is proceeding to the 
end of the season without any pronounced improve- 
ment in demand. In the lines of the building woods 
and all structural material the demand has been and 
continues fair. Railway and ear material, however, is 
quiet. Of course, much lumber has been absorbed by 
these interests, but not in such quantities as the 
bumper crops would lead one to expect, and it is a 
quandary to many how the roads will carry these dif- 
ferent commodities expeditiously with so much of their 
rolling stock in bad condition. 
Chicago wholesale and retail yards say that trade is 
‘“spotty’’ and that orders from the country retailers 
are usually of a rush nature, showing that they are 
only buying what they absolutely must have. In the 
city trade there is a strong and steady demand from 
the builders. 
Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended October 8 were 47,889,000 feet, as against 
53,989,000 feet for the corresponding week last year. 
The total receipts from January 1 to October 8, by 
rail, were 2,026,539,000 feet, an increase of 85,634,000 
feet over the corresponding period in 1909. Shipments 
for the week ended October 8 were 16,812,000 feet, as 
against 20,512,000 feet for the corresponding week 
last year. The total shipments from January 1 to 
October 8 were 791,434,000 feet, as against 723,446,000 
feet for the corresponding interval last year. During 
the week ended October 8, 11,049,000 shingles were 
received by rail—4,032,000 more than were received 
during the same time last year. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 

of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8. 


Lumber. Shingles. 














BNE 4 cic tesa s toca: csoveca: sable Wasa ee 47,889,000 11,049,000 
BE asks ciermiacig secasmicmnaae ewes 53,989,000 7,017,000 
RRORNONG iaatkavadagewess » aparece niece 4,032,000 
RE re err Maes «sw bb aeons 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 8. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

NY areteipa nce ats ie ior ncese ls arabe 2,026,539,000 364,403,000 
BN scoiarg wrens .speieisyueucalaneie.ere gies 1,940,905,000 420,777,000 
ee re ae SG GS4 000 § 8 —_sbbweces 
CS ER re er ee ae ae ee ere 56,374,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BE S.icscbnieestanweaseeeee 16,812,000 6,365,000 
BI ica teen aia, soem sei evetere 20,512,000 6,530,000 
FE TS ee 3,700,000 165,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 8. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

MI 5 ave savatqualecece eiesorek.e neers 791,434,000 326,883,000 
SN ba a acess baie ese base ie oa censors: eum 723,446,000 366,462,000 
en Te ee Rr er C7RECNOO «kc tesins 
PEE: cicaGeieeeesaadion chee weds 39,579,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended October &, 1920. 6.0.5. cec esc 8,688,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended October 12 were: : 


CLASsS— No. Value. 
I ED | ses ic.5) sla nina Kis ale nte ace 980 4 $ 2,400 
S 1,000 and under $ 5,000... ..ceseves 91 232,750 

5,000 and under er 28 177,900 
10,000 and under (es ee 13 179,000 
25,600 and under rr 10 334,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 4 288,000 
Commorwealth Edison Company, 3-story 

ene MME? SUI. ie 5:05, 0.0:6:6.6:0:0:610.0.0-6.5 1 750,000 
Rev. George Thomas, 3-story brick hall 

EE PUNE ina Wig ba 5k eis S0 ak aI 1 150,000 

MN ios chase anucks ebieieie nine wiecavase eleter 152 $ 2,114,050 
Average valuation for week ......... — 13,908 
TOCKIS PTEVIONS WEEK s.... 2.00 cccscees 169 1,529,500 
Average valuation previous week.... ... 9,050 
Totals corresponding week 1909..... 168 1,194,500 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 12, 1910........ 9,03 68,398,950 
Totals corresponding period 1909....7,562 68,710,034 
Totals corresponding period 1908....8,040 46,231,970 
Totals corresponding period 1907....6,719 53,577,770 
Totals corresponding period 1906....6,765 52,778,087 
Totals corresponding period 1905....5,712 52,228,415 
Totals corresponding period 1904....4,585 33,991,645 
Totals corresponding period 1903....4,166 32,215,195 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Wholesalers. state that stocks of good 
lumber at interior mill points are low and broken, and 
that there is little prospect of much improvement in 
this respect before next summer. Prices are steadily 
firm, both locally and at mill points. Pattern stock is 
active. Demand for the lower grades is nothing to 
brag about with prices low. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Factory trade in the twin cities 
is dropping off a little, and the yard trade of the 
Northwest remains about the same in volume. It is 
still characterized by buying in small lots for quick 
shipment, and the lineyard buyers have determined 
not to place any big general stock orders this fall, but 
to keep supplies down and run light through the win- 
ter. This, of course, means that business that should 
be in now will hold off for March shipment, but that 
the late fall will be dull. The northern pine men are 
getting the best of what trade there is because of 
their facilities for prompt shipment, and on account 
of the slim production this season they take no panic 
from the situation. The stocks to be carried over will 








be no heavier than usual, the spring demand should 


be excellent. Prices are firm on the basis which has 
prevailed for some months, 

Bay City and Saginaw. There is what lumber deal- 
ers and shippers call a fair volume of business in pine 
lumber products; enough business is offered to enable 
all of the plants to continue operations. The box 
business is more active and operators are getting or- 
ders enough to keep them busy. Sash and doors and 
all pine building material is being called for. There 
is little fluctuation in values. Enough stock is coming 
by water and rail with the local cut of the mills to 
enable the dealers to go into the winter with fair 
stocks. 

Buffalo, N. Y. It appears that the white pine trade 
is feeling as hopeful as any other. Some dealers find 
that orders accumulated on them during the rainy 
spell of last week, and they think there will be a good 
winter trade. The woods that are taking the place of 
white pine are not in any full sense competitors of it. 
They are mostly coming in as that goes out. Prices 
are practically stationary and there is still more low 
grade stock than the box factories are taking care of. 


~_—_—"““saaeenrr > 


New York. Demand is quiet, but the outlook is 
promising. Prices are steady, and as those wholesalers 
who have more confidence in the prospective demand 
hold back their stocks, the tendency becomes stronger. 
Yards and mills are securing very little new business, 
but local stocks continue very light and sentiment for 
an early recovery is good. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Demand continues to improve, but 
slowly, the gains made are being held and prices for 
high grade stocks are strong and a scarcity of material 
is noted generally. In the lower grades the situation 
is unchanged, with a fairly active inquiry and some 
good sales but with only a small supply of lumber avail- 
able for prompt delivery. Prices on the lower grades 
are firm but unchanged. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. This market has been quiet ’the last 
week. A few buyers have placed orders of fair size, 
but the majority have confined their purchases to small 
lots. Retail yard trade has been moderate only, buyers 
expecting a further decline in prices. Manufacturers, 
however, are talking a firmer market and look for it 
within the next few weeks. They base their expecta- 
tions on the fact that stocks of frames in first hands 
are not large and that dimension mills in most eases 
will be closing down before long, which will still fur- 
ther lessen the supply. Frames 9-inch and under rule 
from $22.50 to $23, most of the business this week 
being done at the bottom figure. Not many buyers 
are free to place orders of any size at $22.50. Prices 
of random vary, depending largely upon the need of 
supplies. Sizes under seven inches are quotable at 
$18.50 to $19.50. Trading at the outside figure has 
been light. The ruling price of 2x8 is still $22. Spruce 
boards have not been selling well. Prices hold fairly 
steady. 








——eoOorornrrm 


New York. Orders for all grades are extremely 
dull, and while reports among eastern mills are to the 
effect that the mills have the situation well in hand, 
they do not seem to be exercising their privilege 
toward advancing prices or withholding consignment 
shippers. 





Buffalo, N. Y. This wood is coming in from New 
Brunswick, most of it being dressed there. Othe! 
supplies are arriving from West Virginia. A good 
amount is being used in house trimming, and low 
grade spruce is largely used for crating. Adirondack 
spruce is not being shipped here to any large extent 
at the present time, most of the shipments being mad‘ 
to Syracuse and points east of there. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Trade in spruce, while better than © 
week ago, is still below normal in volume, and natu 
rally prices are weak. The sagging tendency, however, 
is not yet serious compared with the earlier months 
and the disposition of the manufacturers is to go slov 
in taking on big contracts at prevailing rates unles: 
stocks are cut and are carried on hand. Export trade 
continues to be an important factor in this trade. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Demand for poles is still in evidence, bui 
there is a likelihood that it will show more or less de 
cline this month, as a falling off in telephone an: 
trolley line construction is usually expected towat' 
November. Pole operators are anticipating a fair 
demand for their product from the Southwest this fall 
and the prospects are that the stock of poles to » 
earried over until spring will not be heavy. Posts are 
said to be showing more activity, and in some sections 
is gratifying to handlers, with prices somewha! 








steadier. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for poles in all lengths 
is very quiet, and appears to be done for the season, 
as winter will soon stop work in this market. What 
little demand there is comes from the Southwest. The 
pole market continues fairly good, with a call for the 
large round stock that is rapidly wiping it out. On + 
and 5-inch rounds dealers are asking full list or ve") 
near it. 
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Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood demand in Chicago and 

1roughout the tributary district is steadily more ac- 
tive and, compared with the movement thirty days 
ago, shows a decided gain. The demand, however, is 
not of full volume, but promises to attain proportions 
of considerable magnitude through the fall and winter. 
Plain oak is reported active with prices steady. Quar- 
tered white oak has had a fairly heavy movement 
throughout the season and future prospects for a 
healthy condition of the industry are promising. Quar- 
tered red is in excellent inquiry for both firsts and 
seconds. Cottonwood shows more activity of demand 
and prices are firmer than they were a month ago. Red 
gum is showing some animation and prices are steady- 
ing up. White ash is scarce and limited and all the 
stocks that are offered bring good prices. Hickory is 
in good demand in all sizes. In the northern woods 
birch and maple are still the leaders, although consid- 
erable soft elm and rock elm are moving. Basswood 
is quiet. Maple flooring manufacturers are loaded with 
orders for some time ahead with prices firm. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Factory demand is confined 
chiefly to the sash and door concerns, as other factories 
are quiet and are ordering in limited quantity. Trade 
is hardly up to the normal for the time of year, but 
prices on all northern stocks are strong, excepting 
basswood. Prices on oak are weaker than in the 
South, but with a tendency to stiffen in sympathy with 
the strength of other sections. 





Bay City and Saginaw. This market holds firm and 
the movement is liberal. Operators report improve- 
ment since midsummer. Maple lumber has the call, 
and thick stock which ranges from $32 to $42 is 
wanted. There has been more of this kind of lumber 
wanted than has been available. Beech lumber also 
has been doing well and that available for moving 
pretty well picked up. It is bringing $16.50 and $17 
in this market. Maple lumber for conversion into 
flooring is selling well at $21 and $22. The output of 
basswood has not been excessive but it has been more 
sluggish, the current quotation being $28 to $32 for 
No. 2 common and better. Some exceptionally choice 
stock has been sold as high as $50. There is a scarcity 
of bireh and the market is firm. Elm is moving at 
$28. All reports indicate lighter stocks available for 
shipping considerably smaller than last year. 

Kansas City, Mo. Firsts and seconds and quarter 
sawed finished stuff are the only qualities that display 
real strength and the prices of these have raised, but 
only $1 to $2. The general tone in the other woods 
is discouraging. 





Huntington, W. Va. Reports from many of the 
large sawmill operators in this vicinity have a much 
more satisfactory tone than since the beginning of 
the summer months. Orders in all lines of hardwood 
products produced in West Virginia and Kentucky 
are being received, usually for quick shipment, at 
extremely satisfactory prices. Plain oak and poplar 
are the items mostly sought now, and prices are hold- 
ing firm on all grades of these woods, with the excep- 
tion possibly of No. 2 common plain oak, which is 
about $1 off from the price sixty days ago. This is 
accounted for by the number of small portable mills 
offering their limited season’s cut, which runs mostly 
to No. 2 common and mill eull, and is not such satis- 
factorily manufactured stock as that made by the 
larger mills. The small mill crop fortunately this 
season is considerably below normal, and apparently 
thirty days will find prices on these particular items 
more firm. The grades of No. 1 common and firsts 
and seconds plain oak in 4x4 and 5x4 inches are much 
in demand, and there appears to be only a limited 
supply of dry stock of these thicknesses and grades, 
and same is moving readily and at top prices. Quar- 
tered oak in 4x4, 5x4 and 6x4 inches is meeting with 
‘ ready sale at good prices in No. 1 common and better 
grades. All furniture factories and other oak lumber 
‘onsuming plants in this territory are running full 
time and buying freely for their earlier requiremenis, 
ot having a tendency to purchase large bloeks for 
extended further delivery. This is the general con- 
‘ensus of opinion on this market as refers to the fac- 
‘ories of this nature generally throughout the country. 
Orders for oak bridge timbers and railroad stock ete. 
have been received by many of the mills in such 
quantities for rush shipment that they are completely 
loaded up with this class of orders and at satisfactory 
prices. Calls for 7x9 switch ties have been frequent, 
and a few small orders have been placed. Orders for 
mixed ear loads of planing mill stock for the northern 
markets are being received in fair quantities and at 
high prices; especially plain and quartered oak step 
plank and general oak interior finish lumber. The 
timber situation practically assures a maintenance of 
present prices, as the river log supply is, with one or 
two exceptions, practically exhausted, and no new tim- 
ber will be received before the spring of 1911. The 
price of timber stumpage advances each year, as it is 
being held principally by capitalists and large mill 
operators who can afford te hold it either as a 
Speculation or to operate. 





Louisville, Ky. Business is irregular, some reports 
showing increases in the vofume of trade and otbers 
indicating only a sporadic demand. It is believed that 
the unsettled conditions that have prevailed will ter- 
minate with the election in November and that the 
market will be steadier with politics out of the way 


- 


for a while. Quartered oak, plain oak and poplar are 
moving freely but cottonwood and gum are dragging. 
Ash also is not moving as well as desired. 





Nashville, Tenn. Orders continue good, but practi- 
cally all are for immediate delivery and many have 
‘‘rush’’? requests attached. It is thus seen that the 
consuming factories and railroads are continuing to 
order only such stuff as they require for present use. 
Prices continue firm with no local indications of con- 
cessions. High grade oak led in popularity for the 
week. Some improvement is apparent in demand for 
wide poplar, but it has not regained its former 
briskness. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand continues fair but in small 
quantities, and dealers are not stocking up largely. 
Some sales of maple and chestnut, which have lately 
been quiet, are reported. Some widths in maple are 
stated to be very searce, and there is considerable 
eall for this wood in flooring. Oak is in active de- 
mand and there is a good amount of birch asked for, 
but is very scarce. One leading firm reports sales of 
oak and white ash at prices which were satisfactory. 
These woods remain quiet with some demand for 
export trade and from the wagon shops. Other woods 
are taking their places to some extent. A dealer here 
who sells to a moving machine firm reports that this 
concern is not using as much white ash as formerly, 
but is now using yellow pine for poles and maple for 
frames. Some New York state implement concerns 
are getting a supply of ash near home. There is a 
steady, though rather small, trade in walnut, the de- 
mand seldom reaching a carload at a time. The ex- 
port trade in walnut is better accordingly than the 
home trade, and prices are always high. The pos- 
sibility of getting a supply of new stock is so small 
that architects are not encouraged in calling for it in 
their specifications. 

New York. Hardwoods have gone back to the dull- 
ness of a few months ago and, while some stocks are 
scarce, there is little snap to the demand. Prices are 
well held, but their strength is due to low supplies at 
mill points and to the desire of those who can hold 
their stocks for higher prices to do so, because there 
is no doubt of an early advance in some lines. In 
preparing for this dealers know if they dispose of 
their present holdings there is little likelihood of 
replacing them except at higher prices. Some export 
inquiry for oak and chestnut is coming in, and manu- 
facturers of pianos and furniture appear to be pre- 
paring for some business. Actual purchases, however, 
are small and on a hand to mouth basis, but some 
distributors claim this letup in business is just” what 
the hardwood market needed to put itself on a more 
stable basis. Mahogany and walnut and other high 
class hardwoods are inactive. Maple and birch are 
strong and some reports from nearby shipping points 
indicate that any kind of an increase in demand will 
put maple on the scarcest of searce lists. There is 
practically no demand from railroads for oak bil 
stuff. 

Baltimore, Md. The feeling in the trade is better 
and distribution is increasing. Wholesalers and mill- 
men no longer meet with that absolute indifference 
which prevailed of late. The results of September 
ran ahead of the total for most other months, and 
there are indications that the present month will show 
still further gains. Prices are fairly satisfactory. 
Common oak is well cleaned up at most of the mills, 
after a period when stocks accumulated and no one 
seemed to want the lumber. Common chestnut lags, 
while the better grades of all woods are moving in 
sufficient quantities to prevent a piling up of lumber 
at points of production. Exporters report the tone 
of the foreign market improved still more, and that 
a fair inquiry is now on, many of the requests for 
quotations resulting in the placing of orders. 





Boston, Mass. Reports relative to the condition of 
the hardwood market in New England vary consider- 
ably. A few wholesale merchants have spoken of the 
demand with more encouragement during the last week 
while others state they have been doing a smaller 
volume of business. Prices are fairly firm, although 
some slight concessions have been made. Yard trade 
has been fair, but buyers have not been replenishing 
their stocks extensively. Chair manufacturers are not 
busy. Interior finish makers have been doing a good 
business and have been buyers. Quartered oak is well 
held at as high a level as has been seen for months. 
Maple is in very fair call and birch has been attracting 
more attention. 





Pittsburg, Pa. In the higher grades demand is fair 
and prices are very firm. This affects the poplar trade 
which seems to hold the lead. Oak and chestnut and 
some good maple flooring sales are reported as large 
and at good prices. In the lower grades demand is 
less active, but prices seem to be stationary. Many of 
the mills are behind on their orders. Supplies of good 
hickory and ash are small and below actual require- 
ments, as shown by the offerings of business received 
in this city. In the lower grades business is quiet and 
prices remain stationary. 





Columbus, Ohio. Trade in hardwoods has improved 
to a large extent in the last week. Orders are coming 
in well from both retailers and factories and the 
prospects for the future are much brighter. Lumber- 
men believe that the fall trade will be the best of the 
year. Prices have strengthened under the influence of 
better buying and, with the exception of several 
grades, quotations have advanced. One concern re- 
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Established 1881 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FILi TIMBER 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


CHICAGO 





























Mills at Falcon, Miss. 











Pilsen Lumber Company} 
WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 


Quick shipments ‘from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 








Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR 4018 Fir & Red Cedar 
¥, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 
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Why Genasco is 
easy to sell. 


Genasco has the right foundation. It is 
made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—the great- 
est waterproofer known, for Nature has 
never been beaten at waterproofing. 


The countless imitations made of manu- 
factured or artificial waterproofers soon 
show they cannot stand the test. They 
are fast being found out. That makes 
customers cling more firmly to 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


—the roofing made of genuine natural asphalt 
that they all know about and rely upon. 

They want Genasco for its high quality and 
long wear. That is one thing that makes sell- 
ing so easy. 

Another: Our continued vigorous and attract- 
ive campaign of national advertising educates, 
urges, and compels them to act. 

And our strong backing for every Genasco 
dealer combines to produce a mighty selling 
force that increases his sales and adds to his 
profits. 

Write us now for full information and hearty 
co-operation. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Mineral or smooth surface Genasco Roofings 
Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Roofing 


Gravel 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt. 


The Kant-leak Kleet is the perfect fastening for the 
perfect roofing. Keeps seams from leaking without ce- 
ment. Gives roof an attractive finish. Furnished in 
Genasco rolls when asked for. 
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MACHINERY Stine actus 


Our Specisity, MARINE MACHINERY 


Our facilities 
are excellent 
for doing this 
work—we 
buildnothing 
else — in the 
quickest pos- 
sible time 
consistent 
with the at- 
tention it de- 
serves. 








Send for our Catalog. 


MARINE IRON WORKS of Chicago, Ill. Dept.““A.L.” 


‘thas been*noted of late. 











INTER-OCEAN STEEL CO. 


LotdisGtive PBSC) Fortoasin 
Tires _— Roads 
Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago. Works, Chicago Heights. Ill. 











ports an advance of almost 50 percent over the pre- 
vious month. Retailers are in the market for larger 
shipments, due to the more active building operations. 
Furniture and implement factories are in the market 
for a larger stock and automobile factories are buying 
ash and wide poplar. On the whole the market is 
satisfactory, and still greater improvement is expected. 
Quartered oak is strong at from $80 to $84. Plain oak 
is in good demand and quotations are: Firsts and 
seconds, $51; No. 1 common, $31 to $32; No. 2 com- 
mon, $19 to $20. Chestnut also is in good demand 
and quotations are rather firm. Firsts and seconds 
are sold at $50 and up and No. 1 common $35. Sound 
wormy is quoted at $15.50 to $16.50. Basswood is in 
fair demand and quotations are: Firsts and seconds, $38 
to $40; No. 1 common, $27 to $28; No. 2 common, $18. 
Ash is still weak, although the volume of business has 
increased. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Hemlock is holding its friends and is sell- 
ing well. Demand for stock holds up remarkable and 
the commodity has enjoyed a greater boom this summer 
than for a long time. The eastern demand continues 
firm with prices steady. 








Pittsburg, Pa. Activity in the hemlock trade ap- 
pears to be mainly in the East, where good sales are 
being made by Pittsburg companies, and shipments 
are moving out slowly from mills because of a scarcity 
in cars and delays from railroad shipping points. Local 
buying is better but not up to what it should be at 
this season. The list is being fairly well maintained 
and better than list is offered for prompt shipment of 
some of the more popular sizes in boards. Mining and 
industrial requirements are becoming more voluminous 
as the season advances, 

Buffalo, N. Y.- The usual good supply of this wood 
is on hand and most all of it now comes by lake. 
Dealers say the demand continues fair, although prices 
are not very strong. Pennsylvania hemlock mostly 
has to go eastward, owing to the competition with 
lake hemlock, which is selling at lower prices. The 
number of building permits is keeping up well and 
the prospects are for a continued demand, although 
prices are apt to remain more or less stationary. 





New York. Usually at this time of year orders 
for 3-, 5- or 10-car shipments are frequent, but now 
retailers are buying only as their wants appear urgent, 
and those wants are few. As a result, however, local 
assortments are low and mill reports say supplies there 
are small, so the situation is not altogether unhealthy. 





Columbus, Ohio. This market is more active and 
some strength in quotations is apparent. The build- 
ing operations of the fall are causing a demand for 
this variety. Prices have not strengthened as much 
as might be expected under the circumstances. 

Boston, Mass. Demand is light, still holders are not 
trying to get new business at a sacrifice in prices. The 
general price for eastern clipped boards is $19. Where 
frames are included a slightly better price is obtainable. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Although the demand for poplar is not 
characterized by the accustomed snap and vigor of the 
average fall trade, a little activity is noticed. Firsts 
and seconds are moving with some freedom, being far 
ahead of the other grades in point of demand. Inquiry 
for common is practically nil in this market. Prices 
on firsts and seconds and wagon box boards are steady. 
Culls are reported as being only fairly active. 





Baltimore, Md. The easier tone noted in wide 
stocks of good quality continues, though without any 
considerable drop in price. Automobile builders seem 
to be out of the market for the time, apparently wait- 
ing to see what the demand for the 1911 models of 
their product will be before they decide upon pur- 
chases of material. The common grades of poplar 
remain quiet, though some improvement in the inquiry 
No indications of anything 
like a spurt are to be noted, however, and how to 
dispose of lumber of this kind is still a problem. The 
foreign business appears to show more activity. Stocks 
on the other side evidently have been reduced to a 
point where buyers feel that they no longer can have 
things all their own way, and some inducements are 
now held out to the exporters to forward lumber in 
sufficient quantities to at least keep up with the 
distribution. — 


——eeaeaa 
New York. Upper grades hold well but snap is 
lacking. Low grades are dull and offerings more 
plentiful. There is said to be some export inquiry, 
but shipments abroad are limited just now. 





Columbus, Ohio. The poplar market shows more 
strength in this section, with automobile factories in 
the market for wide sizes. As a result, strength is 
again apparent in the wide sizes. Demand for ordi- 
nary sizes remains good. Quotations are: 18- to 19- 
inch, $68; 19- to 21-inch, $85; 22-inch, $100; 23- to 
28-inch, $130; 28-inch and up, $140; ordinary sizes, 
firsts and seconds, $56 to $58; saps, $43; No. 1 common, 
$33 to $35; No. 3 common, $15.50 to $16.50. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Conditions in this market and adjoining 
territory are far from satisfactory, so far as fir is 
concerned. Demand for spruce shop lumber is said to 
be fair with the supply limited. 


Seattle, Wash. The export trade shows a decided 
improvement and is maintaining its place as the most 
satisfactory feature of the market. In the rail trade 
inquiries have been more plentiful the last week and 
indications are for more and better business in the 
near future. Red cedar siding, while being generally 
sold much under the list, shows improvement in de- 
mand. Spruce factory lumber is holding its own well. 
The coastwise. market remains soft. 





Tacoma, Wash. Fir business is only fair with con- 
tinued rail demand and offshore and local trade mod- 
erately good. There is some California business, but 
buyers there, like those of the East, are holding off, 
doing a hand-to-mouth business. 





Portland, Ore. Local demand continues good and 
considerable material is being shipped to foreign des- 
tinations. The mills are all running and a fair amount 
of rail business is being handled, although it is gen- 
erally agreed that values are not what they should 
be. The log situation is somewhat improved because 
of abundant rains for a few days. But the available 
supply of logs is still such as to make it almost a 
hand to mouth proposition. Log values remain 
unchanged. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand has been light and 
prices weak. Dealers say that there is little hope of 
immediate betterment, unless. the stock in transit is 
disposed of faster than generally is believed possible. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. Demand in this territory has kept up 
without intermission for. California sugar pine and 
white pine shop lumber and local agencies report a 
good steady business, with prices firm. Reports from 
the Inland Empire are to the effect that manufacturers 
are curtailing their output and many are closing the 
season’s run. Inquiries and orders are in fair volume. 








Spokane, Wash. Orders and inquiries are fairly 
brisk, although not up to general expectation. Eastern 
shipments are on the increase and the local market 
continues good. Many of the mills are satisfied with 
their stocks and are closing their season’s run. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. So far as volume of business is concerned 
in the country districts surrounding Chicago, the yel- 
low pine market has been brisk. The country yards 
have been buying quite freely. The Chicago end of 
the business, however, has been exceedingly dull not- 
withstanding the ridiculously low prices this product 
is bringing. The car shortage in the South is very 
pronounced, mills not being able to get sufficient 
equipment to ship out orders now on their books. 
Therefore many of the big mills are not pushing their 
lumber to any great extent, believing that by hold- 
ing it they can get better prices a little later, when 
lumber will be wanted worse than it is now. 











New Orleans, La. Demand is somewhat better, but 
there is not much improvement in the price. Manu- 
facturers protest that an advance is overdue on the 
statistical showing of the wood, but continue to let 
buyers name their own figures pretty much as they 
like. Individual millmen insist that they are standing 
for and obtaining better prices, but these seem to be 
exceptions to the general rule. Car shortage in Mis- 
sissippi is developing rapidly and it is hoped that the 
restriction of the movement to result will stiffen 
quotations by bringing buyers in need of quick daliv- 
eries to bid against each other for the limited number 
of cars that can be loaded and sent forward. In the 
Hattiesburg district it is said that car supply is 
scarcely one-fourth what is needed for the present 
movement. Export demand is a little stronger, but 
the advance in ocean freight rates is interfering some- 
what with the movement. 





Kansas City, Mo. The volume of business the last 
week is considered very satisfactory by the large 
dealers. Prices have not changed, though strength is 
shown on various items. It is expected that the pres- 
ent favorable weather will have an appreciable effect 
in creating a heavy demand for yard stock within the 
next sixty days. This condition, it is said, will extend 
to every market in the United States. The car short- 
age, which threatened to assume big proportions last 
week, is not so apparent this week. 





Baltimore, Md. There is nothing especially favor- 
able to be said about the Georgia pine trade in out 
of town business. Competition continues keen and 
stocks of all kinds are selling off in a way that leaves 
the manufacturer little or no profit. The blame 1s 


placed chiefly on the large mills, with their bond 
issues and other running charges to meet, and which 
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are obliged to keep on going. The little plants have 
been out of it for some time, and it is chiefly a strug- 
gle of the big establishments. The heavy offerings 
are taken advantage of to insist upon concessions, and 
prices are cut hard. Locally, Georgia pine is in good 
shape. The movement is about as large as could be 
expected, and there is every prospect that it will 
continue. Prices are rather steadier here than in 
other eastern markets, and the local yards are as a 
rule fully employed in making deliveries. There is 
no great volume of business ahead, but the require- 
ments have been far more liberal than was expected 
earlier in the year. Stocks here are not in excess 
of current needs, so that the yards have no troublesome 
burdens to take care of. 

New York. The dullness among railroad orders is 
the main topic of discussion, and to it is attributed 
the slackness all through the market. Yards are buy- 
ing some but prices are weak, and while much stress 
is put on the outlook, present orders are few and far 
between, and where a good sized shipment for early 
delivery is needed the buyer can control the price 
situation. Ceiling and flooring are in fair demand, as 
are some other manufactured stocks, and orders for 
these, together with a fair run of roofer business from 
the outlying yards, combine to make a fairly good 
aggregate. The larger mills apparently are trying hard 
enough to keep too much stock being put in transit, 
but there seem to be so many small mills under the 
necessity of realizing on their stocks that the price 
situation is hard to control. 





Pittsburg, Pa. An increase in inquiries for fair 
sized lots of yellow pine lumber is said to be one of 
the encouraging signs of the market. Sales have not 
increased materially but the actual volume of business 
is fair and much better than during the midsummer 
period. Retailers are showing interest in securing 
stocks and are carrying small piles of varying sizes in 
their yards while sales are better and yards are buy- 
ing more actively and asking for quick shipments as 
they have nothing on hand for immediate requirements. 
Prices are unchanged. A slightly firmer tone in floor- 
ing is noted and it is somewhat scarce. 





Boston, Mass. Demand is light. Buyers have con- 
fined most of their purchases to small lots. Flooring 
has sold in a fair way. No. 2 common has had a con- 
siderable amount of new business. Prices of 1x6 range 
from $17.50 to $18. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments have been very light tne 
last week in cargo business, but a fair amount of car 
orders have gone forward and the most of the eall at 
present is for prompt shipments. This is improving 
the price situation, as in a majority of cases the mills 
are close run on stock and are not accepting many of 
the prices submitted them. Some good schedules for 
kiln dried lumber have been otfered and accepted the 
last week, without much dickering, principally on ae- 
count of the growing firmness of prices. Charters are 
: w at $2.75 to New York. One-fifth off for dressed 
umber. 











_Saltimore, Md. Reports concerning the North Caro 
li-y pine trade are not encouraging. In many in- 
Stances they contain information about a _ recession 
in the movement. A lack of orders and a keen com- 
petition has kept dealers as well as manufacturers on 
the move, and the canvassing of the city for orders 
has been energetic. Orders that had not been looked 
for come in, and the movement keeps up quite well 
in point of volume. The builders are still in the mar- 
ket, and their requirements must be considered large 
for this season of the year. Call for box lumber is 
less pressing, but the trade is in fair shape. Alto- 
gether the results of the current year are far better 
than had been supposed. 

_ Boston, Mass. Dealers still are getting only a lim- 
ite’ amount of new business. The call for 6-inch 
rooters is fair. Buyers have been able to pick up what 
they have needed at $17 to $17.50, but many of the 
mills will not sell at less than $18 to $18.50. Partition 


] 


Has been in light eall. 


Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Fairly good business is reported 
»y most accounts, with severe car shortage seriously 
hampering the movement. Production probably is un- 
‘er normal at present and stocks are somewhat broken. 
Varying reports about the price situation are heard, 
and it is tolerably clear that no betterment has yet 
taken place. Some speculative business is offered, 
indicating that sundry long-headed operators sense an 
early improvement in quotations. The speculators 
Seem disposed to drive advantageous bargains, and it 
's difficult to learn how much business they have 
succeeded in placing at their own figures. 


——eoOOeooOeowoerreeY 


Chicago, In addition to a normal call for yard stock, 
tank builders are taking considerable stock and the 
Sash and door factories are liberal users of the shop 
and upper grades. Demand is steady from all parts 
of the territory and while not so pronounced as earlier 
in the year is satisfactory, and it is reported that 


business ig coming to the mills much faster than two 
months ago, 











Baltimore, Md. Demand keeps up in a gratifying 
manner because of the continuance of building opera- 
tions, in which there seems to be no letup. The bet- 
ter grades of lumber as well as common stocks are 
being asked for, and the range of prices, while not 
high, has been surprisingly steady, considering all the 
conditions. Of course, the wholesalers are not, having 
cypress brought here without regard to the require- 
ments of the market. Receipts are adjusted carefully 
to current needs, which has helped matters consider- 
ably and prevented general unsettlement. The fluctua- 
tions are relatively narrow and the holders of lumber 
are not disposed to force the demand by material 
concessions. Now that the farmers are through with 
their rush work until spring, attention is being given 
to farm improvements, and the calls for cypress from 
the country districts may be expected to increase. 
The outlook for the wood is promising, and dealers 
here feel encouraged. 


_——T 

Bpffalo, N. Y. There is the usual hesitation about 
buying when reports come in that the saw mills are 
cutting each other’s prices badly. As cypress is not 
well represented here directly, it is hard to judge the 
extent of this over-competition except by the cireu- 
lars and lists coming in. There is a pretty good nat- 
ural demand for the wood, and it is likely to continue, 
for the distribution of the timber is such that no one 
section can control the mill prices. The cheapness of 
yellow pine and the increased attention paid to Pacific 
coast lumber would of course have a distracting effect 
on the cypress trade. 


New York. Quotations are decidedly mixed and in- 
dicate the trend of an unsatisfactory situation. Whole- 
salers are optimistic, but large orders-are lacking and 
mixed car business is far from good. A little unset- 
tlement among some of the small woodworking mills 
makes eredits cautious, and there is a decided inelina- 
tion, not only on the part of buyers to purchase in 
small quantities, but also on the part of wholesalers 
to ship in the same manner. ; 





Columbus, Ohio. This market is showing more 
strength in this section and prices are expected to 
advance in a very few days. Demand is still somewhat 
variable and the volume of business is restricted. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles continue in poor shape. 
Demand is not active and prices are believed to have 
reached low water mark and from now on improve- 
ment may be looked for. Clears are down to 
$3.15 and stars $2.59, Chicago basis, with few takers. 
White cedars are in good demand with prices steady. 
Lath are selling at full prices, with demand good. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Business is quiet and the price 
situation shows no material change. Red cedar stocks 
are still weak with clears showing to a little better 
advantage than stars. The trade is spotted and is 
taking small orders. The price situation, as usual, is 
weaker here than at the mills, but the lower prices 
being quoted do not always get the business, as some 
concerns are able to get a better price because of 
their records for delivering the stock wanted. The 
market is showing a fluctuation on this account of 5 
to 10 cents. . 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue inac- 
tive but some business being done, Many mills are 
idle and dealers look for the rest of the year to be 
rather quiet. Clears have been firmer than stars. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingle prices are still at 
rock bottom and indications are not particularly en- 
couraging, or at least many of the millmen are of that 
opinion and are closing their mills. The shingle mar- 
ket has remained practically in the same condition 
for the last six to eight weeks. 

Kansas City, Mo. Shingle prices are stationary. 
Sales are being made from $1.60 to $2, according to 
quality, though the prices have ranged from 5 cents 
off each way in many of the sales. 





New Orleans, La. Little change is noted in demand 
or price. Cypress shingles are not accumulating but 
there is nothing like a drive on this item, while lath 
are accounted rather slow sale. 

Boston, Mass. The stronger market for shingles 
continues and demand is improving gradually. Manu- 
facturers of the best cedar extras are holding at $3.40, 
although good shingles can pe had at $3.25 and some 
fairly good brands can be had at $3.15. Stocks offer- 
ing are of fair size. The market for lath has grown 
firmer, although demand has not become more active. 
For 15¢-inch the asking price is $4. For 14-inch 
prices range from $3.50 to $3.65. 


Cooperage. 


Chicago. Nothing but a repetition of the reports of 
the last few weeks can be made. The very small hog 
receipts would indicate that the farmers are disposed 
to hold back their hogs to feed and to market as far 
as possible the cheaper corn, and as a result the coopers 
are experiencing the lightest demand in many years. 
It is estimated by one of the coopers that his shop 
could supply the entire wants of the yards at the pres- 
ent time, There is a lull in the demand for staves 








and heading from discouraged coopers. Owing to the 
continued disappointments in the optimistic statements 
made by the cooperage journals, they are losing all 
confidence in them, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. Moderate demands are received 
for No. 1 varieties of slack, but No. 2 and M. R. have 
no call. The high prices of coiled elm hoops caused 
many mills to turn back to hickory and maple staved 
hoops. Basswood heading will probably remain firm 
and scarce until after the snow permits hauling. Ab- 
sence of recent trades and the continued receipt of 
replies reading, ‘‘ your prices were too high and have 
filled our orders for less’’ inspire the sellers to ask 
for prices and get unsatisfactory answers. 


ceces Coccccccccccvsesccscccccscs SMO 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

OR, DOE Bios 0460000605 005000 05000408 OT 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

OU 65 546 00:560.440000660000040800% No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal..... No demand 
By Bice SD ED GEDTER: 6.6040: 00006000.08 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 11.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M...11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... - 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... -04 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M............+.. No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .80 to .B5 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to -50 
TORTORRE WOOD DRETEIG sc ccc ccccceccecsee 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory —— barrels. . 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... .45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop......... 56554 59%i 65> -87 to 38% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 12.00 to 18.00 
Flat ash, 54%4-foot hoop, per M............ 4.75 to 5.00 
White oak oil staves, per M.............045 32.00 to 33.00 
Tierce hoops ....cc. 990 9)0606469000066b6% No demand 
Elickory DOK GETERS. . 2. cccccccscccce -..-. 10.00 to 11.00 
Lard tierces ......... seewvnns ineaees coon 220 80 1.80 
Pork barrels ....... 3000s 60000 000dS «+e» 95 to 1.00 
Pee DONE: BI ca0cccnssoeces coccocee OGD 160 








| Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED IN LUMBER 
Having acquaintanceship among contractors and users of 
lumber in Chicago; must be of good address, pleasing man- 
ners and cupable of making adjustments, settlements, hand- 
ling credits; state age, salary, references. 

Address “A, 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill foreman. Give age and references when apply- 
ing. GERMAIN & BOYD LUMBER CO., 

Atlanta, Winn Parish, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—OUR LUMBER PROPOSITION 
Of 400 acres, oak, pecan and birch, in central Illinois, cut 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet. Mill éapacity 20,000 complete. 
Nearly new. Will sell all or part. A good opportunity. 
Address “W. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-A 60 OR 65 TON LOCOMOTIVE 
Ten wheeler or mogul type. Willing to pay right price for 
first-class engine. Must pass rigid inspection. 

Address “A. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| BEAMS, ANGLES, CHANNELS AND 
All kinds of structural steel carried in stock and cut to 
lengths required. M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 


i WILL BUY A HIGH CLASS YELLOW PINE 
Property in Alabama or Florida for investment, if price and 
terms are sufficiently attractive. 

Address “A. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
An Al filer; positively sober; have had ten years’ expe- 
rience and can furnish best of references. 
Address “A. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 

Have had 12 years’ experience as manager of good retail 
yards. I am now employed. Good reasons for change. Can 
furnish best of references and show results. 

Address “A. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WELL ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 
Yellow pine concern would like to make exclusive selling 
arrangements with a first class yellow pine mill, shipping 
not less than 50 cars per month. The mill must be com- 
pletely ee with planer, dry kilns etc., own timber, 
preferably short leaf, and be in position to amply secure us 
for any advances made. We would not object to advancing 
money to good mill, in return for contract. Advise fully in 
your reply. Address “A. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—LOMBARD LOG HAULER 
In good repair, extra braced for heavy work. ‘Thirty heavy 
logging sleds equipped with heavy rods, chains, etc., to use 
with the hauler. Extra bargain to close out. 
WILD RICE LUMBER CO., Ada, Minn. 


FRENCH’S SCIENTIFIC TIMBER CRUISER. 

With it anyone at all conversant with figures can tell in a 
few moments, just how many feet of boards can be sawn 
from any tree or acre. 

It tells all about Canadian lands and laws,—what com- 
prises Crown Grants, Dominion Lease, Provincial Leases and 
Licenses, and special timber licenses. 

The price of the book will be returned if not found as 
represented. Morocco leather, $2. Leatherette paper, $1.50. 


Postpaid. 
T. R. FRENCH, 
California Bldg., 


WANTED-HARDWOOD TIMBER PROPOSITION 

Poplar, red oak and red gum, principally. Tract of 50,000,- 

000 feet or upward. Address with full particulars and price. 
“A. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























Tacoma, Wash. 








WANTED-INFORMATION 
As to the present address of W. W. Herbert, formerly of 
Flora and Natchitoches, La. 
Address ~ 


WANTED-SALESMEN ON COMMISSION 
In states consuming Western Pine and Larch Factory Lum- 
ber, also yard stock, as manufactured by our mill located 
in Montana. Address, “A. 143,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Advertisements will -be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, + . ~ 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, «+ ‘ - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . 2 - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines 
No display except the headir.gs can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
Who has had experience in hauling logs. Must be com- 
petent to keep up locomotive. Wages $125.00 per month, no 











overtime. Board and lodging $1.00 per day. Must work 
one month on trial. No pay if not satisfactory. If satis- 
factory, steady employment. 3est climate on earth. 


THE BAHAMAS TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Wilson City, Abaco, 
The Bahamas. 


WANTED—A YARD FOREMAN 
For a yard in a country — of 1,500 in western Ohio. 


Good salary for competent m@ 
LEWIS BROS. L U MBE R CO., Rockford, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED MAN 
For order department in sash and door office; one who can 
bill work from architects’ plans correctly pa mill; state 
age, references and salary expected. Addre 
SASH & DOORS, 519 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—A LUMBER GRADER ON CHAIN 
One familiar with hardwood and hemlock; steady work the 
year around. $2.50 per day. 

Address “A. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











L_Manted:Emptoyees | 





| Wanted: Employment 





WANTED—HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER. 

A large southern hardwood mill wants man capable of 
selling 1,500, 000 feet oak, gum and cypress per month. Mill 
has 20 years’ cut and a good man can get an attractive 
proposition. Address “W. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Odd mill work shipping clerk. Give references and record 
in your application. Address 
“W. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SITUATION AS ACCOUNTANT OR 
Auditor. Now holding both positions acceptably with one 
of the largest lumber manufacturing concerns in the country, 
but personal reasons require residence in Chicago. Long 
and thorough expert experience and gilt-edged references. 

Address “A. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER OPEN FOR POSITION. 
15 years’ experience in hardwoods and yellow pine. 
Address ‘T. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—MAN WITH TEAMS 
To haul hardwood logs. Address for particulars 
ALABAMA LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Opelika, Ala. 


iST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
In Virginia or North — 
Address “A. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MANUFACTURER WANTS COMMISSION MEN 
To sell Northern Hardwoods, hemlock, white pine, shingles, 
lath and posts in the states of Michigan, Indiana and O 
and the city of Chicago. 

Address es! 3 


0, 


43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOARDING HOUSE MAN WANTED 
To run hotel and boarding house in paper mill town; 100 to 
150 men, also transients. Company will rent buildings, but 
you must furnish or purchase furniture of present manager, 
or you can purchase buildings outright on favorable terms. 
This is a good proposition, for house is full all of time and 
there is no competition. None but first class men need wel. 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., Port Edwards, W 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS MANAGERS 
For North Dakota lumber yards. Permanent position, good 
—— y Fol salary for men who will hustle and can make 
go 

306 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED — FIRST CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN AND 
Estimator. Address “T. 4,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LOGGING CONTRACTOR 
To handle logging proposition in southern pine, requiring 
about 80 M ft. per day, log scale, to keep mills going. Com- 
pany has its own equipment, consisting of railroads, teams, 
tools and all necessary equipment. Prefer party with ability 
to give bond, agreeing to faithfully perform the duties of 
contract, under which such an arrangement would be made. 
High country and et locality. 

dress care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


= man for large sash and door factory in Wisconsin. 
dress “S. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN 
To work on a Clark | ‘— 6 saw edger. 
Address . 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
Bookkeeper and stenographer in retail lumber office. Lum- 
ber experience absolutely necessary; no others recognized. 
Give age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “A. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MILL FOREMAN 
One capable of taking charge of circular, double cutting 
band and gang mill. Capacity 150,000 feet per day. Must 
be thoroughly competent to make all repairs and see that 
lumber is properly cut,! also familiar with yellow pine in- 
spection rules. Mill cuts both pine and cypress. also lath. 
shingles and staves. Located in Florida. 
Address “A, 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A GOOD MALE STENOGRAPHER AND 
Invoice clerk in state of Washington, familiar with tally 
sheets and lumber office experience. Twenty dollars per 
week. Address A. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—A FAIRLY COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
To take charge of set of books for lumber company operat- 
ing several saw mills in a small but uptodate city of about 
15,000 inhabitants in Minnesota. We want a man who is 
quick, accurate and familiar with the latest system of book- 
keeping; must be strictly temperate and steady. Please 
state past experience, salary expected, where employed at 
present, and former employer. Also give references and 
address “A. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD MEN. 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the Wanted 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD BUYER 
Competent buyer and shipper for Tennessee, acquainted 
with mills and able to get results. Give age, experience, 
references and state salary wanted. 
Address “A. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT CYPRESS TALLYMAN 
To begin work Noy. 1st. Married man with family and one 
who will live here. W ages $90 per month. 

EXCELSIOR CYPRE BS CO., Timberton, La. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL 
Office man for retail lumber business. Write full particulars 
in first letter. Address 

“A. 102,” 























care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALES aa AND ASSISTANT 
To general manager of hardwood mill. 
TALLAHATCHIE LUMBER CO., Philipp, Miss. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT & ESTIMATOR 
For sash and door factory, familiar with cypress and yellow 
pine work. Factory does mostly special werk and is located 
in Louisiana. Address 

“SUPERINTENDENT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR PLANING MILL AND 
Lumber yard, doing a business of $60,000, in st eastern 
Ohio city. Must be willing to take from $3,000 to $5,000 
stock. Position *. te 1, 1911. State experience and 
salary. Address . 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMBINATION BUYER AND 
Salesman competent to inspect ee car oak etc. 
Well acquainted with Indiana mills. ood opportunity is 
open for a level headed man of Saale abits and ability. 
Address in confidence, stating age, experience and references. 

“W. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Science of Organization and Business- Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Proce- 
dure of Organization, Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporations in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, _$2.75, sent 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il, 








‘ 





WANTED—-HARDWOOD BUYER. 

A large hardwood manufacturing concern with general 
sales office located in the East want to engage the services 
of a strictly high grade, competent buyer for the purpose 
of purchasing at the right price, such stocks as we are not 
able to furnish from our own plants, and we want a man 
especially familiar with territory producing high grade oak, 
poplar and chestnut, as well as southern white pine. We 
have a good opening for such a party and are prepared to 
pay spot cash for such stock as we purchase, as fast as 
shipped. Enclose reference e with application. 

Address “S. 3,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT TO LOOK AFTER 
A two band mill, planing mill and oak flooring plant. A 
splendid opportunity for a strictly high class, experienced 
man. Address with necessary reference. 

“S. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


.WANTED-FIRST CLASS MAN 
To iook after cutting department in Wisconsin sash and 
door factory. Address “S. 55,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“a Mill Mechanics 


Planing mill men, machine and bench men. 
Address 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU NEED THE TELECODE 
If you use the telegraph. It shortens and simplifies your 
telegrams. It pays for itself many times over in the course 
of a year. It is indispensable in every lumber office, and 
should be carried by every traveling salesman. Descriptive 
circulars and samples free for the’ asking. Price $5 per 
copy, postpa id. 
AMERIC ‘AN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


Wanted = Salesmen 


WANTED—A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For wood working machinery. Must be experienced in sell- 
ing that class of machinery and be able to produce results. 
Address with references and salary expected. 
“A. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN FOR LOUISIANA PINE. 
We want reliable salesmen or concerns to represent us 
and solicit orders for us on commission basis. 
Address “A. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
One who is willing to start on a moderate salary, and is 
thoroughly familiar with Indiana and Michigan trade. State 
what salary expected. — be in position to command a 
good trade. Address at on 
BIG 4 HARDWOOD CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN leads the world in publications 
intended for lumbermen. Send for circulars concerning news. 
books to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers. 


LUMBER INSPECTORS 

And cargo tallymen on the Pacific coast are paid $5 a day 
and up. “The Practical Lumberman,” by Bernard Brereton, 
a well known expert, contains all the necessary information. 
Correct methods of — timbers and octagon spars, how 
to figure all kinds of Pacific coast lumber, log rules, grading 
rules, standard weights and finish sizes ete. in 
pine, spruce, hemlock, cedar and shingles. 

119 pages, pocket size (4x6). Sent 


















































Oregon 
Flexible cloth, 
re - for $1. 


FIRST CLASS MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position ; three years’ experience; best of references. 
Address “A, 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN LUMBER 
Business desires position in sales department of yellow 
pine concern. Am expert stenographer and general office 
man. Prefer northern office. 

Address “A. 128,’ 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AT ONCE 
With good reliable’ lumber firm, assistant to manager, by 
young married man of ability; four years’ experience in yel- 
low pine and one in hardwoods. Best of references. 
Address “A, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Single or double cut, sawing pine, cypress and hardwood ; 
right or left hand rig. References present employer. 

Address W. H. COPPOCK, Greenville, Fla. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail yard, by young married man; 4 years’ experience in 
office and yard; any Ww here in middle west; Al references. 
Address “A. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS FIRST CLASS 
Circular and gang saw filer combined. First class reference 
given on demand. W. R. HOLDER, 

130 Magnolia St., Macon, Ga. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMAN. 
Parties desiring experienced lumber or sash and door 
salesman will kindly address the undersigned. 
JAY L. PECK, 
National Ass'n of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
5 Indianapolis, Ind. 


625 Lemcke Bldg., 
MANAGER OF SALES DEPARTMENT 
For a large company manufacturing saws, desires situation 
with first class concern. Thoroughly experienced in direct- 
ing the work of salesmen, advertising, etc. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “A, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Al BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In uptodate mill, any — of timber; best of reference; 
can come at once. Addre 
E. 214 JONES ST., EAST, Savannah, Ga. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND AND ROUND 
Saw Filer, by a first-class man; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. J. L. GALLAGHER, Box 242, Confluence, Pa. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
a office stenographer by November 1. 
ddress “A. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































CIRCULAR SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
To file for lath mill or any kind of circular mill. 
Address J. H. TEMPLE, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Expert on all kinds of band saws and the OPS of 
machinery. Address. THOS. McCAN 
425% 12th St., Rock Island, ll. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 
Pacific coast products commanding excellent trade—lIdaho, 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado will be open for an engage- 
ment January 1. Sales manager or traveling. Expert in 
freight rates. Salary $3,000.00 or commission. 
dress “A, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 

So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at once. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAWYER WOULD LIKE 
Permanent position. References o. American. 
dress BOX 60, Pepperell, Mass. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Experienced in mixed —T Good _ reference. Cat 
come at once. Address L. PARK, Porter, W. Va. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS INSPECTOR 
By a man 34 years of age; have had 12 years’ experience 
the mill and lumber business. West Virginia preferred. Con 
give best of references. 
CHAS. BURGESS, Box 336, Fayetteville, W. Va. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTS POSITION. 
Can file and grind. Best of references supplied. 
Address B., Box 65, Station P., Tacoma, Wash. 


WANTED-—POSITION WITH GOOD 

Yellow pine concern, by a thorough yellow pine lumberman, 
twelve years’ practical experience in different der partments 
from lumber hustler to manager of a 60,000 pRes ove mili ; 
also thoroughly familiar with buying, selling and all deté ails 
of office work. With a good company I would —- e 
minor position and take chances on promotion, for I n 
do the work and produce results. First class references. 

Address J. A. GRIFFIN, 79 South Main St., Memphis, Ten2. 


THOROUGH YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
With experience from stump to consumer, wants position to 
superintend entire operation, or from stump to pond. Com- 
petent, energetic, good organizer, and gets the results. 
Best log-road man in South. Prefer difficult proposition, 
where good man = oe appreciated. Present position too 
easy. Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


: WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 

Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber ye of America,” which shows 
what others have done. 



































AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


Chicago, IIL 


Addre 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 
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